in  a  Country  Store 

mm 


ihodv  could’ve  put  in  more  hours  or  more  work  than  me. 

Hut  no  man  can  fight  the  sun  and  the  frost  and  the  rain  without  the 


apon.  To  lick  the  elements  he  needs  equipment.  And  what  you  need  is  a 
luy  a  drier?  You're  crazy! 

^  hy  take  a  chance  on  losing  your  next  crop,  w  hether  it’s  hay  or  grain  or 
;  yourself  one  of  those  PKlHSiON-MOOHK  Farm  Driers  and  you'll  he 
)ur  uhole  crop  when  it  comes  time  to  sell  ...  or  to  use  yourself, 
an  a  small  farmer  like  me  afford  to  pay  for  one  of  those  machines? 
tills  wav.  A  drier  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years  with  what  you  stand 
crops.  Not  only  that,  hut  it  isn't  gonna  take  hard  cash,  either.  \ou  can  huy 
!>>c  PKIHSON-MOOHK  Driers  on  easy  terms.* 
ought  of  it  like  that. 

ou  did.  Just  he  sure  vou  get  the  all-purpose  drier  .  .  .  for  all  of  your  crops. 
I't  no  business  of  mine,  hut  after  seein'  them  all  vour  best  huy  is 

-MOOHK. 

n't  steered  me  wrong  yet.  Tom.  I'll  talk  to  the  dealer  tomorrow.  I’ll  he 
this  is  gonna  happen  to  me  again! 
unirnodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Peirson-Moore  Farm  Driers  are 
available  in  nine  models,  and  are 
equipped  to  burn  fuel  oil,  L.P. 
Gas  or  Natural  Gas. 


iON-.MOORE  CO.MPAXY 

ional  Avenue.  Lexinfitun.  kt^tueky 
cM'The 


our  illustrated  booklet 
'er. 

j^Main  Crops 
■tt- 


All- 


Peirson 


RFI) 


State 


all  purpose  farm  drier 

The  first  farnt  drier  to  be 
I  nderivriters  Labttratories  Approverl 

The  PEIRSON-MOORF  Farm  Drier  dealer  nearest  you  will  he  ftlad  to  call 
on  you  .  .  .  and  show  you  how  easily  and  cheaply  you  can  huy  one 
of  these  miracle  crop-saving  machines  to  ht  your  special  need. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois* 


Make  a  date  with  your  International  Harvester  dealer  now  for 
winter  service  on  your  Farmall  tractor.  Get  IH  5>Star  Service 
. . .  five  more  good,  sound  reasons  why  it  pays  to  own  a  Farmall  1 


When  your  dealer  "pins  a  blue  ribbon" 

on  your  tractor  it  means  he  stands  be¬ 
hind  IH  BLUE  RIBBON  CERTIFIED  QUAL¬ 
ITY.  It  means  his  service  work  meets 
exacting  blue  ribbon  standards  . . .  with 
parts  and  service  tailor-made  for  your 
McCormick  Farmall. 


More  than  18,000  trained  servicemen 

at  3,400  IH  dealers  know  how  to  keep 
long  life  in  your  McCormick  Farmall. 
IH  TRAINED  SERVICEMEN  are  specialists. 
They  make  your  traaor  north  more. 
They  give  it  like-new  performance  to 
produce  more  . . .  earn  more. 


The  right  tools  in  the  right  hands  reduce 
guesswork.  You  get  that  right  combination  with 
IH  APPROVED  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  Many 
dealers  have  an  investment  of  up  to  SIO.OOO  in 
tools  and  equipment  .  .  .  like  the  elearonic  ta¬ 
chometer  for  testing  engine  rpm  ...  to  help 
maintain  built-in  performance. 


It  takes  ALL  FIVE 
to  maintain  built-in 
performance  eee 


'A'  IH  Trained  Servicemen 


ie  IH  Approved  Tools  and  Equipment 

A  IH  Blue  Ribbon  Certified  Quality 

it  IH  Precision-Engineered  Parts 

it  IH  Pre-Season  Inspection  for 
Scheduled  Service 


Regular  check-ups,  ahead  of  the  season  of  use, 
keep  Farmalls  6t.  IH  PRE-SEASON  INSPECTION 
FOR  SCHEDULED  SERVICE  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  job  estimating,  detects  wear  before  it 
makes  serious  trouble.  You  know  how  much 
your  traaor  service  work  will  cost  before  a 
serviceman  ever  turns  a  wrench. 


Seven  thousand  IH  dealers'  partsmen 

are  your  best  allies  when  you  need  parts 
in  a  hurry  for  your  Farmall  traaor.  You 
can  be  sure  you’re  getting  IH  PRECISION- 
ENGINEERED  PARTS.  They  fit  exactly,  are 
exact  duplicates  of  the  parts  in  new 
McCormick  machines. 


MCCORMICK 

FARMALL 


FARM 


© 

UJ 


ut 


5  more  reasons  your  MoCormiolc  fARMAIT 

« years  longer 


'Highland  Raid” by  Rosa  Bonheur— Scotland  I860,  leading  animal  painter  of  all  times. 
Read  its  exciting  history  of  Scotch  Highland  cattle  thieving  in  the  1550's. 


to  every  livestock  owner 

wall  groupings,  packaged  in  sets  of  4.  Complete  historical  data 
accompanies  each  picture. 

SEE  THESE  FAMOUS  PAENTINGS  ON  DISPLAY  AT 
YOUR  NEARBY  ANCHOR  DEALER  AND  YOUR  COUNTY 
Af.FNTS  OFFICE.  MAKE  THEM  YOURS  TODAY! 


of  exceptional  interest 

Museum  pictures— the  work  of  outstanding  animal  artists  of  all 
times  .  .  .  reproduced  from  Anchor’s  own  valuable  collection, 
ready  for  framing.  Now  yours— for  the  cost  of  handling!  In¬ 
teresting!  A  MU  St  for  every  livestock  owner.  Large  beautiful 
color  lithographs  that  capture  the  changing  drama  of  cattle 
breeding  and  feeding  during  past  centuries— in  sizes  for  attractive 


“Shorthorn  Heifer"  by  Edmund  Gill,  was  painted 
at  Northampton,  England,  in  1841.  According  to 
its  legend,  the  abnormal  fat  deposits  are  not 
exaggerated  but  the  results  of  "full  feed"  habits 
from  the  time  of  weaning. 


“Shorthorn  Bull,  ”  the  work  of  Thomas  Weaver, 
Suffolk,  England.  1814.  It's  recorded  that  land- 
owners  of  the  18th  century  held  their  beef  until 
12  years  of  age.  You'll  be  interested  in  the  un¬ 
usual  feeding  programs  they  followed. 


"Hereford  Ox"  by  Thomas  Weaver,  pictures  the 
winner  of  a  £25  prize  and  a  gold  medal  at  a 
Suffolk  Fair  in  1827.  You'll  find  the  custom  of 
fattening  cattle  for  honors  in  the  December  Fairs, 
has  given  rise  to  our  expressing"Christmas  Beef.  ” 


A  PART  OF  THE  ANCHOR  SERVICE 


ANCHOR,  world-famous  manufac¬ 
turer  of  pharmaceuticals  and  biologicals,  is  proud  to  make  these  historical  masterpieces 
available  to  its  customers.  It  is  tspical  of  Anchor’s  program  of  service  to  farmers  through 
the  years. 

Evers’  facility'  at  the  World’s  Largest  Serum  Plant  is  extended  to  assist— and  help— the 
livestock  owners  of  our  nation. 

Every  Anchor  product  is  scientifically  researched  to  make  livestock  vaccination  so  simple, 
safe  and  sure— that  every-  farmer  can  do  his  osvn  vaccinating  at  practical  savi«gs.' 


Hcrt't  How 

You  Con  Got  a  Sol  of  Thoto  Picturo* 
for  Your  Own  .  .  , 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below.  Enclose  50c  to  cover 
cost  of  handling  and  mailing  —  address  it  to 
Anchor  Serum  Co.,  South  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri, 
.  .  .  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  That’s  all  you  do! 

.\nchor  yvill  send  you  a  set  of  color  lithographs,  as 
pictured  with  complete  historical  data.  Actual  size— the 
Rosa  Bonheur  15Hx24,  each  of  the  others  15Hxl8. 


ATTENTION  HOG  RAISERS! 

New  Modified  Live  Virus  Vaccine  (made  from  rabbits) 
to  Prevent  Hog  Cholera  Soon  to  be  Released  by  ANCHOR 

Now  in  final  nxparimantal  stagn  —  this  now  yaceinn  will  proro  on  incomporobfo 
boon  to  tha  nation's  hog  industry  on  complotion  of  final  tasting,  will  bo 
mada  immadiataly  availabla  for  distribution  through  your 
local  Anchor  daalar. 


from  fbe 
World's 
Largest 
Serum 
Plant” 


MUIL  THIS  COUPON  WHILE  SUPPLIES  LAST! 
Anchor  Sorum  Co.  South  Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

Plooso  sand,  mo  Anchor's  sat  of  full  color  lithographs  re¬ 
produced  from  original  Old  Masterpieces.  I  am  enclosing 
30c  to  cover  cost  of  handling. 

Name . 


Address 


City  (Town) 


“I  farm  320  acres  of  bottom  land.  Some¬ 
times  it  gets  pretty  dry  and  hard,  and  other 
times  it  gets  soft  and  sticky.  1  like  the 
Firestone  Open  Centers  for  my  farm 
because,  no  matter  what  condition  the 
ground’s  in,  I  can  always  depend  on  them 
to  do  a  good  job.  In  my  opinion  they’re 
the  best  all-around  tires  a  farmer  can  use.” 
Glenn  Stauffer,  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 


This  Nebraska  Farmer  Says: 

TIRESTONE  OPEN  CENTERS  FOR 


AMONG  THE  OPEN  CENTER  BUYERS 
MORE  AND  MORE  FARMERS  CHOOSE 


CHAMPIONS 


'C’ROM  across  the  road  all  open  center  tires 
look  about  the  same,  but  from  a  tractor 
seat  farmers  soon  see  why  the  Firestone  Open 
Center  outpulls  all  other  open  center  tires. 

VV^atch  a  Firestone  Open  Center  in  opera¬ 
tion.  You  can  see  how  the  sharp  taper  of  its 
bars  makes  them  bite  their  way  into  the 
ground  .  .  .  You  can  see  how  the  curved 
design  of  the  bars  makes  them  cup  the  soil 
for  a  stronger  hold  ...  You  can  see  how  the 
Flared  Openings  between  the  bars  let  the 
soil  fall  free  to  keep  the  tread  clean.  You’ll 
find  the  Firestone  Champion  the  best  open 
center  tire  you  can  use. 

Of  course  there  are  over. a  million  farmers 
who  would  rather  have  a  traction  center  type 
of  tire,  and  if  that’s  the  kind  you  prefer,  get 
the  one  and  only  Firestone  Traction  Center. 

Buy  Tires  Built  By  Firestone, 
the  originator  of  the  First  Practical 
Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Enjoy  iht  Voico  of  Fireslont  on  radio  or  taleviiion  atery  Monday  atoning  otar  NBC 
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EVERY  DAIRY  FARMER 


wants  a  healthier  herd . . .  cleaner  milk . . . 


and 


No  ca»,  no  ^ 

rVkine  can  do  o 


satisfactory, 

ond  safe  \ob  of  mak¬ 


ing  co>ws  W 


ithoot 


tug  &  poll 


more  milk  with  less  hand  help. 


If  you  are  a  dairy  farmer,  it  might 
I  be  smart  to  join  the  thousands 
\  who  switch  to  Surge  every  year 
1  for  just  these  reasons. 


Milk  with  Genuine 


Tug  &  Pull 


^•Ityrighl  1951— ■ab(*ii  Bras.  C*. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 


2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 
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SYRACUSE  •  HOUSTON  •  EL  MONTE  (CALIF.)  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


COMING  IN  SPRING 

Is  Rafael  Trujillo,  dictator  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a  tyrant  or  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  mankind?  Trujillo  was  once  a 
farmer,  and  his  government  reports  that 
agriculture  in  the  Republic  is  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  under  his 
encouragement  and  help.  The  Farm 
will  publish  a  report  on  Dominican 
farming  in  the  Spring  issue.  Our  re¬ 
porter  will  visit  both  the  modern  tractor 
farms  of  the  coast  and  the  palm-thatched 
huts  of  primitive  farmers  in  the  interior. 
.\nd  incidentally,  we  may  also  have  in 
this  article  the  answer  to  an  old  farm 
question,  “Would  farming  be  easier  if 
all  the  seasons  were  alike?” 

Following  our  popular  feature,  “A 
Home  for  a  Farmer,”  in  Winter,  a  sec¬ 
ond  bow  will  be  made  toward  the  farm 
wife,  this  time  to  help  her  design  a 
kitchen  built  and  equipped  esjjecially  for 
the  farm.  A  completely  modern  kitchen 
in  use  on  a  Midwest  dairy  farm  will  be 
shown  in  photographs. 

Every  summer  there’s  a  drought  in 
the  Midwest  and  farmers  are  good  and 
tired  of  them.  There’s  a  way  to  take 
away  the  sting  of  a  drought  and  that’s 
by  irrigation.  “Irrigated  Midwest  Pas¬ 
tures”  is  The  Farm’s  survey  of  what 
has  been  done  to  make  this  practical  and 
profitable.  Can  you  grow  100  bushels  of 
corn  on  an  acre  of  poor  land ;  can  you 
grow  corn  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land  and  yet  build  up  the  soil?  “New 
Tricks  in  Growing  Corn”  will  investigate 
those  questions  in  the  Spring  issue.  There 
will  also  be  a  story  to  end  all  stories  on 
how  to  mix  a  batch  of  concrete  and  how 
to  put  down  a  slab  for  a  barnyard  or  floor. 

.An  Iowa  farmer  is  feeding  out  5,000 
steers  in  one  bunch  this  winter,  and  he  is 
fattening  them  mainly  on  corn  cobs  and 
urea.  This  story  on  production-line  feed¬ 
ing  will  make  fine  reading  for  the  stock 
man.  There  will  be  articles  on  how  to  tie 
up  a  bull,  how  to  start  a  herd  of  sheep 
( and  sheep,  by  the  way,  are  today  the  most 
profitable  of  all  stock),  and  a  new  way  to 
fight  insect  pests.  There  will  be  the  first 
announcement  of  how  scientists  are  killing 
insects  by  giving  them  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease — germ  warfare  of  a  profitable  kind. 

Features  will  include  “How  to  Borrow 
Money  to  Buy  a  Farm,”  “Super  Ducks,” 
“Love  .Apple,”  “Prickly  Pears,”  and 
"That  So-and-So  Gate!”  To  top  off  this 
fine  array  of  Spring  reading  will  be  a 
detailed  article  on  how  to  plant,  train, 
and  manage  dwarf  fruit  trees.  This  article 
will  also  go  extensively  into  the  art  of 
growing  fruit  on  walls  and  trellises,  an 
art  common  in  Europe  but  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  here.  Then  there  will  be, 
as  a  sort  of  candle  on  the  cake,  a  story 
on  the  biggest  bull  in  the  world,  owned 
by  a  farmer  who  doesn’t  wear  socks, 
but  quotes  V’oltaire. 
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Grand  Coulee  bum.  Its  water  will  make  the  desert  bloom. 
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THIS  YEAR,  as  never  before,  America  depends  on  you  to:  (1)  increase  meat  produc¬ 
tion  (2)  save  feed  grains  (3)  do  both  with  less  labor  ^  Your  Hudson  dealer  will 
show  you  Hudson  Equipment  especially  designed  to  get  more  production  with  fewer 
hours  of  work  ...  to  produce  mora  pounds  of  meat  and  milk  with  fewer  pounds  of 
feed.  You'll  get  years  of  low-cost  service  with  Hudson  Tested  and  Proved  Farm 
Equipment.  46  years  of  integrity  stand  behind  it.  See  your  Hudson  dealer  now. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  589  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  II,  Illinois 


More  help  from  Hudson— 
to  increase  production 
with  fewer  hours! 


ein^ 


SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


UDSO 


EQUIPMENT 


i 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  •  BARN  EQUIPMENT  •  LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT  •  HAY  TOOLS  •  FARM  VENTILATION  •  SPRAYERS  AND  DUS 


Many  barnyard  pests  never  hibernate.  Keep  after  them  all 
winter  long.  Spray  and  dust  to  control  lice  and  mites  on  hogs, 
cows,  beef  cattle,  poultry— fight  disease,  keep  production  up. 
And  plan  ahead  for  Spring  and  Summer  spraying.  Get  full 
information  on  Hudson  Power  Sprayers  for  field  spraying- 
and  the  many  other  types  designed  for  farm  spraying  jobs. 


Killing  Pests 


LET  HUDSON  HELP  YOU 

et  More  Production  with  Fewer  Hour 


i 


Raising  Poultry  H  E  8  g  fi  ^g 

Encourage  heavy  feeding,  cut  feed  waste  at  the  same  time 
with  Hudson  Feeders.  Easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean.  3  types 
for  all  sizes  of  birds  ♦  Keep  poultry  healthier  with 
cleaner,  fresher  water  in  Hudson  Fountains,  heated  or  un¬ 
heated.  Or  use  Automatic  Trough  Waterers  that  save  both 
time  and  labor  ♦  Get  top  price  with  cleaner  eggs  — in¬ 
stall  Hudson  all-metal,  long  lasting,  ventilated  nests. 


Producing  Milk 


Save  up  to  $2.50  per  stall  on  installation  cost  with  Hudson 
Steel  Stalls.  Stanchion  stalls,  tie  stalls,  milking  stalls  ^ 
Get  up  to  20  ®o  milk  gains  with  Hudson  Sanitary  Water  Bowls 
♦  Improve  herd  health,  protect  barn  from  rot  and  rust  with 
Hudson  Lektrik-Air*  Ventilation  ♦  Clean  barn  in  minutes 
v^ith  Hudson  Hercules  Kleen  Ezy  '  Chainless  Barn  Cleaner. 
For  smaller  barns,  Hudson  Litter  Carrier  saves  hours  a  week. 


Raising  Livestock 


Cut  hog  feeding  and  watering  time  in  half  with  Hudson  Auto¬ 
matic  Hog  Feeders  and  Waterers;  get  20  °o  faster  gains  on 
25  °o  less  feed  ^  No  cracks  or  seams  to  harbor  germs  or 
bacteria  in  Hudson  Sanitary  Steel  Stock  Tanks  .  .  .  full  size, 
built  to  last  ^  Get  more  milk,  more  meat,  with  less  feed 
with  Hudson  Tank  Heaters.  Electric,  oil  and  solid  fuel  types. 


those  important  growth  promoting  ingredients 
so  necessary  in  bringing  steers  to  market  finish 
faster  on  fewer  pounds  of  feed. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  tried  Seagram  Dried  Grains, 
write  for  free  copy  of  Feed  Supplements  and 
Proved  Formulas  which  tells  how  Seagram  Dried 
Grains  can  be  used  to  produce  bigger  beef  profits! 


'J^he  only  way  that  steers  can  get  that  weigh 
is  by  making  sure  that  the  feeds  they  eat 
contain  the  important  proteins,  minerals,  fats, 
and  B-Complex  vitamins  .  .  .  and  in  correct 
proportions.  Seagram  Dried  Grains,  widely  used 
by  successful  feeders  to  balance  rations,  supply 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS 

Grain  Products  Division 
BOX  240,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY 


GRAINS 


ou  better 


Better 


f  World's  Champion 
Stark  Fruit  TrefsI 
ShrubsMes.Roses’ 


GIVES  YOU  ALL  YOU  WANT  FOR  EATING  •  FREEZING  •  Ci 


ST\RK  GOLD  CUKRRY  (Trade  Mark). 
S\N«vt.  Hardy.  Survivt*s  toughest  winters. 
STARKING  hardy  GIANT  CHERRY. 
(I  >.  R.iient)  Sugary  swc*et. 

Ucliciuus.  Bears  V’uung.  Heavy. 


STARK  GOI.DFN  DEIJ. 
CIOCS  AI'n.K  (Trade 
NIark).  “Finest  flavored 
apple  in  the  world!'*  said 
Burbank.  Tree  lx*ars  enor¬ 
mous  crops. 


STARKING 
DELICIOt'S 
I  A  l»  P  L  E 
I  (  T  r  a  d  e 

I  Mark). 

1  Startling 
1  improve- 
^  ment  over 
Stark  De¬ 
li  c  i  o  u  s  . 
w  hich  w  as 
'  o  r  I  d  ’  s 
^  No.  I  red 
^^^apple. 


kew  H  A  L  •  B  £  R  T  A 

[;  I  ANT  PEACH.  World's 

Lrgc'it  yellow  _ 

Uach.  Some 
1  lb. 


Stark’*  ixtiutiva  Nmw  U.  5.  PATSNT  PKOCtSS  Hardy  DwaH 
Fruit  Traa*  (abova)  BSAk  QUICKCR,  oftan  at  2  yaars. 

12  sensational,  new,  hardy  Stark  dwarfs  (10  feet  apart)  need  only  20  x  .M 
({round.  Families  with  very  small  plots  now  can  have  the  same,  full-si;^ 
Champion  Fruit  from  these  amazing  dwarfs.  They  bear  faster;  need  nop 
ladder;  are  wonderful  anywhere.  Ideal  for  landscape  plantings. 


BURBANK’S  Famous 
Freestone  Plums — RED  .ACE  & 

ELEPHANT  HEART  (Trade- 
Marks).  Huge  size^delicious 
flavor. 

Just  Like  Having  Big  Baskets  of 
Harvest-Fresh  Fruit  Delivered  to 
Your  Door  Practically  Free! 

Sl'I’I’OSE  a  famous  orchard  started 
deliveriuK  l>eautiful  baskets  of  deli¬ 
cious.  big  juicy  H.\R\’EST-FRESH  apples. 
jK'aches.  plums,  jwars.  cherries,  apricots, 
grapes,  etc.  right  to  yoiir  door  every  week — practi- 
callv  free!  So  .\I.\N\’  baskets  tliat  voii  would  have 
enough  to  SKR\  E  VtU  R  F.XMILS  PLENTY  OE 
HE.XLTllErL  ERI  IT  .ALL  VE.\K  KtU  ND— 
right  out  of  your  own  i)antry.  cellar  or  freezer. 


That’s  what  it’s  like  when  you  have  one  of  *  Catal 

these  amazing  new  Stark  "V'EST-PttC  KET”  A  _ 

OKCfl.AKLtS.  Vet  it  ean  be  [>Iante<l  in  a  little  V 
baek-yard  plot  hardly  bigger  than  a  double 
garage  I 

Grocery  Bill*  Dwindle—  Th^ 

Bank  Account  Grows  {^,1},’ 

As  the  proud  owner  of  a  ’•VEST-POCKET"  This 

OK('H.ARI>.  you  can  always  have  a  big,  cool.  ✓  U  with 

crisp  APPLE  that  could  wm  a  prize  at  a 

County  Fairl  You  can  serve  generous  help-  berrn 

ings  of  luscious  FRESH  PE.’\('H  SHORT-  Yc 

C.’AKE  or  FRF'SH  CHERRY  PIF-  at  practi-  America’s  “Wizard  Horn 
cally  no  cost.  You  can  be  ‘'famous”  for  your  of  Horticulture"  you 
tempting  FRESH  APRU'OT  JAM  or  aske«l  that  Stark  jruxt 
FRESH  PLUM  JFILLY.  Your  family  will  Bro's  carry  on  his  »  new 
enioy  keener  api>etites  and  more  wholesome  great  work,  and  B(K) 
vitamin-filled  nieala.  And  your  grtn  ery  bills  intnMluce  his  new  mate 
get  smaller — while  your  bank  account  Fruit  Creations.  sible 
gets  bigger. 

The  retail  value  of  the  first  crop  from  your  Vest- 
Pocket  Orchard  will  often  pay  back  MORE  than  the 
cost  of  the  tiees.  And  if  you  ever  sell  >c>ur  plac'e,  fruit 
trees  will  add  to  the  cash  value.  John  Trevethan  kA 
Pennsylvania  writes.  *'/  sold  my  house  and  lai  and  got 
$f/(fO  more  for  it  ttecause  of  the  6  good  Stark  Frutt  Trees 
^hat  were  then  loaded  u-Hh  fruit.** 

These  are  the  S.AM  FI  TK  FI  FIS  that  coiiinierc'ial  growers 
plant  to  reap  the  biggest  profits.  Andrew  Miller  of 
Oregon,  for  example,  grosser)  $i7.LS0  in  just  6  years 
from  only  165  Starking  Delicious  trees. 

Why  Sforh  Trees  Yield  Such  Amazing  Results 

How  can  Stark  Bro's  offer  fruits  that  are  such  vast 
imiiroveinents  over  the  ordinary  fruit  trees  that  grew  in 
Grandfather's  yard.'  What  is  the  secretoi  thc^*  fabulous 
patented  varieties  that  bear  years  sotmer;  live  years 
ttmger;  yield  more — bigger — better-tasting  fruit?  Ihe  full 


Home  Landscape  Book 
and  Master  Plans 


STAR! 

BRO’S  a 


Shows  How  to  Add  More  BE.ACTY  and  CASH 
VALL  E  to  Your  Home — Just  a  FF.W  dollars'  worth  of 
trees  and  shru^  .  .  .  can  add  as  much  as  SKXK)  to  the 
CAbH  VALUE  of  your  home,  ('orrect  landsc'aping  can 
■  make  your  place  a  home  your  neigh- 

•  b<>r8  w  ill  admire  and  envy.  S*  e  for 

-  I  you?  !M*lf —send  for  FREE  HOME 

■  LANDSC  APE  BOOK  AND  PLANS. 
I  Just  check  bos  in  coupon. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
1952  COLORPHOTO  CATALOG 


Box  2162 

Town  of  Louisiana.  .MISS 
Largest  in  World  .  . .  Oldest  in 
S  Big  Nurseries — East  to  H 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.  i 
Box  2162,  Louisiana,  MISSOURI  FQ12-51  • 


□  Send  me  FREE  your  big  beautiful  new  STARK  1952  COLOR* 
PHCJTO  CATAL(X>  filled  with  gorgeous  natural  color  photographs 
of  your  3U2  varieties  of  fruit,  berries,  shade  trees,  shrubs,  roses— including 
STARK  Exclusive.  Patented- Process  HARDY  DWARF  and  STAND¬ 
ARD  SIZE  FRUIT  TREES.  Also  send  FREE,  Stark  HOME 
ORCHARD  PLANNING  BOOK. 

□  Include  FREE  HOME  LANDSCAPE  PLANNING  BCXJKLET 
and  Picture  Plans. 

□  If  you  need  20  trees  or  more,  check  here  for  facts  on  Growing  Fruit 
for  Profit. 


Men  and  Women  Wanted  to  Sell  Stark  Trees 
MAKE  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Turn  your  spare  time  into  cash!  Introduce  famous 
Stark  Super-Quality  V’arieties  in  your  locality  .  .  . 
easy,  pleasant  work  during  evenings,  Saturdays,  any 
time.  No  experience  needed.  Everyone  knows  Stark 
Bro’s,  World’s  Largest  Nursery,  founded  135  years 
ago.  Get  big,  colorful  money-making  sales  outfit 
FREE.  Shows  you  how  to  start  earning  first  day 
you  try.  CHECK  COUPON,  and  mail  today! 
I  Check  Bottom  Box  if  YOU  want  to 
I  Make  Spare  Time  Money! 


Farmer  SoM  $SU  87 
1  Month 

John  Holdridge.  New 
a  farmer,  finds  this 
both  pleasant  and  prnh: 


Teacher  Sells  Spare  Time 

John  \V.  Simmons,  W. 
Va.,  has  earned  big 
money  spare  time  dur¬ 
ing  past  21  years  selling 
Stark  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Mother  of  3  Earns  $974.55 
in  Spare  Time 

Mrs.  Thelma  Holman, 
Idaho,  earned  $974.55 
last  season  in  spare 
hours.  More  this  year. 


Big  Earnings  in  Sp.  'e  N 
J.  B.  Johnson,  North  ' 
lina,  during  past  6  yi  zi- 
taken  over  $7,000.00  'J 
of  Stark  Bro's  Fruit 
Vine,  Shrub  and  Rosec' 


County. 


. Slate . 

CHECK  HERE  for  Money-Making  Plan,  and  FREE  Demofutn- 
Uon  Kit.  Introduce  Stark  Super-Quality  Varieties  to  frieud*. 
t>or*.  Pleasant,  easy  work.  Spare  or  fuU  time.  No  experience  needed. 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


Remember  —  the  creators  of  Wayne  Tail 
Curler  —  the  amazing  pig  starter  super-feed  that 
helps  make  hogs  out  oj  runts  —  are  packing  the 
same  twin  “feed  power  benefits”  in  all  Wayne 

Starting  Feeds.  See  _ _ 

for  the 

ped-up  results  that  *  V  %  \  I 

can  be  yours ...  the  B  i  ■  *  ■  ■  t  I  ih 
Wayne 

Your  Wayne  H  gj 
Dealer  has  these  H  P 

powerful  feeds  for 
you  See 
today. 


IQ  and  IB  are  new  “I  s  that  “see  the 
way  to  bring  you  faster,  stronger  starts  for 
CHICKS  and  POULTS  . . .  husky,  good-doing 
PIGS  .  .  .  sleek,  growthy  CALVES  ...  all  with 
LESS  feed,  time  and  work  than  ever  before. 

IQ  and  IB  stand  for  the  matchless  Ingre¬ 
dient  Quality  and  Ingredient  Balance  you  get  in 
every  bag  of  Wayne  Starting  Feeds.  For  Wayne 
Research  Scientists  have  “teamed  up”  a  new 
Wayne  feed-power  combination  never  before 
achieved.  This  assures  you: 

All  necessary  nutrient  factors — ANTIBIOTICS,  VITAMIN  B12 
(APF)  and  other  high  potency  ingredients — in  proper 
proportion  for  top  performance  and  feeding  efficiency 


ALLIED  MILLS.  INC 


TOMORROW 


TODAY 


Executive  Offices:  Chicaso  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


In  Tractors#  Cars 


and 


Trucks 


LETTERS 


Japane  se  Schoolboy  ardently  desires 
pen  friend 

Dear  Sirs: 

You  will  problably  be  surprised  at  this  un¬ 
expected  letter  from  Japan  across  the  Pacific 
as  I  am  quite  strange  to  you,  so  I  will  tell 
about  myself. 

I  am  a  student  of  .\griculture,  Senior  High 
Si  hool  boy,  and  17  years  old.  We  have  a  club 
which  is  called  Future  Farmers  of  Japan  in  our 
school.  Therefore  I  petition  for  something  now. 
I  want  to  know  about  farms  in  .America,  and 
want  to  correspond  with  great  farmer  because 
I  desire  to  learn  how  to  study  farm.  Pleas<‘ 
tell  them  and  say,  write  a  letter  to  me  soon. 
\ow  our  country  is  very  busy  for  rice  plant 
and  rainy  season. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  have  pen  friends 
abroad  and  to  know  about  other  countries' 
farms,  so  I  have  studied  English  very  hard. 
Still  now  I  am  not  good  at  it,  enough  to 
express  myself  in  it.  .And  thus  I  am  now  send¬ 
ing  this  letter  to  you  I  have  never  seen.  I  hope 
you  would  kindly  understand  my  ambition  and 


It’s  true,  even  in  Farm  Service — where  the 
going  is  toughest — the  2-in-l  Chrome  Set 
has  established  new  standards  of  piston 
ring  life,  dependability  and  economy. 

Solid  chrome  plating  on  both  the  top 
compression  and  oil  rings  gives  double 
protection  against  excessive  dust  and  dirt, 
the  abrasives  that  wear  out  unplated  rings 
in  short  order. 

Then,  too,  only  the  2-in-l  Set  offers  a 
choice  of  spring  pressures.  Each  Chrome 
Oil  Stopper  has  a  NORMAL  spring  for 
installation  in  rebored  or  slightly  worn 
cylinders  and  a  HiPRESSl’RE  spring  for 
oil  pumpers  and  badly  worn  cylinders. 
Positive  oil  control  and  sustained  power 
is  assured  for  more  than  twice  the  life  of 
ordinary  sets. 

Whether  you  maintain  your  own  equip¬ 
ment  or  rely  upon  your  dealer  or  favorite 
mechanic,  insist  upon  Perfect  Circle’s  new 
2-in-l  Chrome  Set  for  economy,  for 
power,  for  life.  Perfect  Circle  Corporation. 
Hagerstown,  Ind. 


Alternate  HiPressure 
spring  packed  with 
each  Chrome  Oil 
Stopper,  for  positive 
oil  control  even  in 
badly  worn  cylinders. 


The  Most  Honored  Name  in  Piston  Rings 


plrase  br  kind  rnough  to  let  take*  the-m. 

Takayoshi  J.  Sugiura. 
N’akanr,  Mriji  P.  ().  Box 
Hekkai,  .Aichi-prep., 

Japan. 

Sorguiii  grains  go  big  time 

Sir: 

I  was  reading  one  of  the  back  issues  of  the 
Farm  Quarterly  and  came  across  your  article- 
on  sorghum  production.  I  thought  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  erain 
sorghums  are  now  listed  on  the  Chicago  .gram 
market  for  futures  trading.  This  is  one  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  much  this  grain  has  increased  in 
importance  recently — from  53  million  bushels 
produced  in  1939  to  237  million  in  1950. 
Naturally,  sir,  most  of  this  jjroduction  comes 
from  our  own  Texas. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  Mathihew. 

Garden  City,  Texas. 

^\’ith  cream  of  course 

Sir: 

Would  like  to  hear  of  others  who  have  had 
eperience  with  rolled  oats.  We  had  60  acres 
of  rolled  oats  (14  in.  rolls)  which  yielded  very 
well  (up  to  82  bu.  per  acre).  The  new  s<-eding 
is  the  best  I  had  noticed  between  here  and 
Des  Moines  and  is  now  knee  high. 

Hugh  Jamison. 

Mediapolis,  Iowa. 

Citrus,  drug  or  feed 

Sir: 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  article  “Cows 
and  Oranges”  by  Harold  R.  Brundage  in  the 
autumn  Farm  Quarterly.  My  husband  and 
I  have  been  interested  in  a  source  of  vitamin 
C  for  sheep.  Last  winter  when  we  had  ewes 
isolated  for  the  treatment  of  foot  rot  we  found 
that  the  sheep  with  the  foot  rot  craved  orange 
and  grapefruit  peel  and  the  ones  who  did  not 
have  the  foot  rot  refused  it.  There  seems  to 
be  so  little  known  about  sheep  in  spite  of  them 
b«ing  so  useful  to  man  almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  foot  rot  and  I've  been  wond<  ring  since 
reading  this  article  if  there  might  b<-  enough 
connection  to  make  a  start  toward  the  curing 
or  at  least  the  control  of  foot  rot  in  sheep. 

Elizab»-th  H.  Free. 

Rennet  Sq.,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


A  name  can  promise  sterling  value;  pledge  lasting  satis¬ 
faction;  certify  to  an  especially  high  type  of  performance. 
A  name  can  stand  for  productive  genius  that  has  changed 
the  course  of  human  history.  A  name  can  represent  scien- 


FORD  MEANS  MORE 
INIRACIORSJOO! 


tific  research  to  create  new  prosperity  and  better  living. 


What  the  Name'FORO'  on 
a  Tractor  Means  to  You! 

Low  fir$t  Cot! 

You  can  probably  save  from  $50  to  $500  over 
other  two-plow  tractors  with  comparable 
equipment. 

low  Oporating  Coif 

Thrifty  to  run;  economical  to  maintain  year 
after  year. 

Coorf  Sorvico  fvorjrwfcoro 

Just  call  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  for 
prompt  service. 

Paris  Always  Availablo 

Genuine  Ford  parts  availability  keeps  all  Ford 
products  ready  to  go. 

Modern  Design  and  Engineering 

Outstanding  performance;  easy  to  use  for 
more  different  kinds  of  jobs. 

Quality  Clear  Through 

High  quality  standards,  kept  high  by  constant 
test  and  inspection. 


Top  Value  At  Trade-In  Time 

Even  after  years  of  use.  Ford  Tractors  bring 
good  prices. 


If  ever  a  name  in  business  has  come 
to  mean  ail  these  things,  that  name  is 
“Ford."  It  has  held  the  confidence  of  three 
generations  of  Americans. 

To  millions  of  farmers,  the  Ford  name  re¬ 
calls  the  cars  and  trucks  that  could  always 
“get  through”— and  those  early  Fordson 
Tractors  that  did  so  much  to  speed  the 
change  to  power  farming.  The  Ford  name 
is  a  reminder,  too,  of  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  soybean  research  which  opened 


huge  new  markets  for  this  cash  crop. 

The  name  “Ford”  on  a  tractor  today  has 
a  meaning  even  beyond  all  this.  It  means 
volume  production  resources  unique  in 
the  farm  equipment  field— engineering 
leadership— low  price  and  a  generous 
measure  of  extra  value  for  that  price. 

And,  finally,  the  name  “Ford”  is  the 
symbol  of  a  sound  investment,  for  a  Ford 
Tractor,  even  after  years  of  use,  will  still 
bring  a  good  price. 


FORD  TRACTORS  and  DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS 
. . .  the  ideal  working  combination 

wide  variety  of  jobs.  Let  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  prove 
what  a  Ford  Tractor  can  do  for 
you— by  an  actual  demonstration 
on  your  farm. 


Dearborn  Implements  are  de¬ 
signed  to  team  with  the  Ford 
Tractor,  to  give  you  faster,  easier, 
more  economical  operation  and 
better  work  on  a  surprisingly 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  BirMiagham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  lor  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


COPYRIGHT  OCARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


MEANS  BETTER  WORK 
.  .  MORE  PRODUCTION 
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TREATED  QUARTER 


ybe  conwtes 

,J0,000^“ 

«u»\cnv>» 

0  pouirt 

"  !oi  IBOS***^ 


UNTREATEC 

QUARTER 


SQUIBB-a  na 


*«  tradetfurk  of  B.  IL  Squibb  0  Son* 


Dairymen  are  saying,  “The  new  Squibb  PENDISTRIN  is  the  best 
treatment  for  mastitis  we’ve  yet  found.” 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  effectiveness  of  PENDISTRIN: 

It  is  a  high-potency  combination  of  two  antibiotics  —  containing 
100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin. 
This  potent  combination  of  antibiotics  is  carried  in  an  ointment 
base.  The  ointment  has  the  proper  melting  point  and  floats  up  with 
the  milk  in  the  udder,  thoroughly  dispersing  the  combination  of  anti¬ 
biotics  to  all  parts  of  a  treated  quarter.  These  antibiotics  remain 
active  against  mastitis  up  to  72  hours. 

PENDISTRIN  is  stable,  non-irritating,  won’t  discolor  milk.  It  comes 
in  the  infusion-tip,  “instant-use”  tube.  It  requires  no  refrigeration- 
can  be  stored  on  the  farm  ready  for  instant  use. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Squibb  PENDISTRIN.  Keep  it  on  hand!  Write 
for  special  literature  on  PENDISTRIN.  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veter¬ 
inary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  FQ-W,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  most  common  kind  of  MASTITIS 

SQJLJIBB  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT 

Streptococcus  agalactiae  is  the  cause  of  85  to  90%  of  all  mastitis 
cases.  For  this  most  common  kind  of  mastitis,  use  Squibb  “Instant- 
Use”  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT. . .  the  treatment  that  has  proved 
successful  in  millions  of  cases  of  mastitis! 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinariaru 


-LOOK 

INSIDE 

THE 

QUARTER! 


r 


Note  how  Squibb  Ointment  Veterinary  THOROUGHLY  DISPERSES  Pendistrin 
throughout  a  treated  quarter.  One  tube,  containing  a  dye  instead  af  Pendistrin, 
was  instilled  into  one  quarter  of  a  cow's  udder.  The  cow  was  killed  17  hours 
later— the  udder  removed  and  frozen— and  a  crass-section  photograph  taken. 


For  fast-growing  calves 
...earlier  maturing  heifers 

...Feed  SuperSol!  It’s  thrifty,  too! 


simple  ration  of  grain,  oil  meal  and  mineral 
. . .  plus  SuperSol  . . .  grew  15%  faster  than 
the  standard  rate  of  growth  for  the  breed. 
Jersey  calves  actually  gained  107  lbs.  in  16 
weeks  (calves  were  pail-fed  fluid  milk  for 
only  7  weeks).  These  facts  are  proven  by 
university  tests!  ♦ 

SuperSol  is  a  dried  concentrate  derived 
from  grain,  and  is  almost  100%  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  one  of  the  richest,  natural  sources 
of  protein,  vitamins  and  trace  minerals 
essential  to  the  growth  and  health  of  calves. 
SuperSol  is  the  key  to  a  superior  ration. 


SuperSol  is  easy  to  feed.  Just  add  a  little 
to  your  present  calf  ration.  You’ll  notice  re¬ 
markable  results.  For  example,  calves  fed  a 


Breeding  undersized,  under-nourished 
heifers  often  causes  many  breeding  and 
disease  troubles  in  the  producing  herd. 
Authorities  agree  on  this.  They  also  agree 
that  a  heifer’s  size  rather  than  her  age,  de¬ 
termines  when  she  should  be  bred.  There¬ 
fore,  to  get  the  most  from  your  calves  .  .  . 
to  grow  them  faster ...  to  have  them  ready 
for  breeding  earlier  . . .  and  to  build  a  finer, 
healthier  herd  .  .  .  feed  SuperSol! 


^  SuperSol 

,  The  Natural  Supplement  for  All  Livestock 


QneaieAi  RANCH  &  FARM  GATE  ever  builU 

for  real  driving  pleasure  .  .  . 

for  better  livestock  protection  .  .  . 


Install  A  PUSH-OVER 

Automatic  Gate... 

You  drive  right  over  it —without  stopping! 


No  neeil  to  stop  to  open  and  close  your  road- 
gate — just  shift  to  low  and  keep  your  ear  roll- 
ingl  When  your  huinper  touches  your  Pl’SIl- 
OVER  Autoniatie  Gate,  it  pushes  o\er  and  down 
flat  to  the  road  .  .  .  slays  doivn  while  you  drive 
rifiht  over  it  ..  .  then  it  rises  back  up  to  \  ertical 
position. 

Entirely  automatic  hydraulic  operation — 
safe.  sure,  effortless — your  PESIl-fiVER  Gate 
saves  time,  energy,  tempers  I 

Livestock  cannot  operate  your  PI  SH-OVER 
Gate  .  .  .  yet  you  can  t'asily  push  it  down  and 
hrace  it  open  to  permit  their  passage.  Elimi¬ 
nates  cattle-guards  an<l  adjacent  gates.  Saves 


\ou  mouex. 


•  NO  ELiCTIUCITY 

•  NO  WIRES  OR  ROPES 

.  ITS  SELF-OPERATING! 

Sturjly  lifetime  construction  (heavy  steel 
pipe,  wehletl)  .  .  .  proved  fool-proof  at  Texas 
State  Fair  when  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  drove 
o\er  a  Pl'SH-OVER  2.3.972  times!  Guaranteed 
against  defective  materials,  construction  and 
operating  failure  for  one  year. 

Made  in  3  widths:  8-ft.,  10-ft.  and  12-ft. ;  all 
sizes  are  4-ft.  high.  The  PUSH-OV'ER  comes  to 
you  completely  assenihled,  attractively  finished 
with  aluminum  coating — ready  for  easy  installa¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  a  road-gate  on  your  farm, 
ranch  or  estate,  you  need  a  PUSH-OVER  Auto¬ 
matic  Gate  to  make  driving  a  joy! 


YOU  Can  Afford  a  PUSH-OVER  Automatic  Gate 

PUSH-OVER  is  not  a  "cheap"gate,  but  it  is  reasonably  priced. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  By 


AUTOMATIC  GATE 

K-.;  I  S  I’jf  Oil 
i.  ^  I’j  t-.  I’tnJ 


r  Write  us  today 

for  complete  details, 
illustrations,  prices 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1152  Lockwood  Drive,  Houston,  Texas 


r 


Tf^iBIGBAmiN 


IN  TARM  POWIR  ANO  UTILITY 


Break-away  Mounted  Plow  lets  go 
when  it  hits  stump  or  stone,  saves  shares. 
Recouples  by  backing  tractor.  Whole 
plow  latches  onto  Eagle  Hitch  in  a  minute. 


Hydraulic  control  of  trailing  harrows, 
combines,  etc.,  is  provided  by  2*way  valve 
available  on  all  Case  *’VA”  Series  tractors. 
Shown  with  Case  "RH”  Disk  Harrow. 


Mounted  Planter  hooks  up  in  a  minute 
to  Eagle  Hitch.  Drops  and  covers  ac¬ 
curately  as  a  pull-type  planter;  lifts  clear 
for  turns  or  transport. 


4tUSTLiS  YOUB  miV  WOliK 


HELPS  WITH  YOUR  CHORES 


Drop  in  on  your  Case  dealer  and  try  the  brand- 
new  steering  gear  of  the  "VAC”  Tractor.  See 
how  a  whirl  of  the  steering  wheel  angles  front 
wheels  all  the  way  for  pivot-point  turn  on  one 
rear  wheel . . .  how  its  shock-free  action  permits 
easy  steering  on  rough  ground  .  .  .  how  easy 
it  rides  with  shock-absorber  seat  mounting. 
Notice  the  bigger  wheels  and  tires  .  .  .  the 
added  inches  of  crop  clearance  .  .  .  the  handy 
step  up  to  the  seat.  See  it  now!  Ask  for 
demonstration. 


Utility  carrier  latches 
on  in  a  minute,  lowers 
to  load  without  lift¬ 
ing,  raises  to  carry 
bags  and  bales,  bar¬ 
rels  and  drums,  milk 
cans,  crates,  etc. 


NEW  TOR  1952 


Hydraulic  loader 

scoops  up  manure, 
Alls  spreader,  moves 
silago^lears  saow 
away.  Digrs,  scra|>es, 
carries  and  dumps 
many  loose  materials. 


Poturer  auger  runs  by 
power  take-off,  han¬ 
dles  by  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol.  Makes  holes  in  a 
hurry  for  posts,  poles, 
tree-planting,  bug 
traps,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  ADVANCE  POLDER 


Cm*  baild*  2S  dr**!  trMt*r*  aad  •  hiil  liae  of  farw 
maebiact.  Ck*«li  her*  or  arrit*  ia  aiardiii  aay  yoa  aced. 
J.  1.  Caa*  Co..  Oo|M.  M-M,  Racia*.  Wto. 


□  2-piow  “VA’  Sari**  Tractor*  O  4-5  plow  "lA**  Tractor 

□  lerflor  2-plow  "S'*  Soria*  □  OMc  Harrow* 

Q  3-pl*w  **0'*  Soria*  Troctar*  Q  Groia  Drill* 


■ro _ _-St*«*L 


CASE 
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LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
Professional  jealousy  no  doubt. 

Sir: 

The  article  “Mystery  of  Corn”  by  Mangels- 
dorf  amused  me  somewhat.  The  answer  to  this 
mystery  is  quite  simple.  He  assumes  that  corn 
can’t  sur\ive  in  the  natural  state  as  there  is 
no  mechanism  of  seed  dispersal.  The  truth  is 
that  a  seed  of  our  best  strains  planted  in 
natural  conditions  will  produce  only  a  very 
small  ear  with  only  several  kernels.  A  small 
ear  with  few  kernels  will  reproduce  itself  where 
a  large  ear  with  several  hundred  kernels  will 
kill  itself  out. 

I  learned  this  the  hard  way.  I  planted  my 
sweet  pop  corn  the  way  I  read  the  Indians 
do  with  a  dozen  seeds  in  a  large  hill,  then 
forgot  to  cultivate  it.  The  stalks  weren’t  much 
over  a  foot  high  and  the  ears  were  the  size  of 
my  little  finger  with  four  or  five  full  size 
kernels.  I  planted  some  of  the  same  seed  right 
and  cultivated  it  and  had  normal  corn.  Corn 
evidently  responds  to  cultivation  but  don’t 
think  mankind  has  changed  it  materially.  I 
was  disappointed  in  my  corn  crop  but  if  it 
solved  the  mystery  of  corn,  my  time  was  not 
wasted. 

Those  professors  and  scientists  always  make 
me  laugh.  I  can  out  figure  them  every  time. 
I  solved  one  of  the  biggest  scientific  mysteries 
in  the  United  States  several  years  ago  and 
while  a  newspaper  mentioned  it,  not  one  sci¬ 
entist  thanked  me  nor  did  I  get  any  official 
credit  for  solving  a  mystery  that  stumped  the 
best  scientists  of  the  ztorld  for  40  years.  It 
was  the  elephant  pipe  mystery.  In  an  Indian 
mound  they  found  several  prehistoric  clay 
pipes  in  shape  of  elephants.  Science  could  not 
explain  the  presence  of  elephants  in  this  coun- 
tr>’  or  men  as  old  as  the  elephants.  I  took  one 
look  at  a  picture  of  pipe  and  solved  the  mys¬ 
tery.  I  wrote  the  author  of  the  article  and  said 
that  it  was  a  tapir  pipe  because  it  had  small 
ears  and  no  tusks  and  it  is  not  impossible  for 
tapirs  to  be  around  the  Mississippi  River  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  years  ago. 

Jack  Newell. 

Keithsburg,  Ill. 


Penta  makes  posts,  barns, 
hog  and  hen  houses  safe 
from  rot  and  termites! 


Yes,  he  likes  butter. 

Sir: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  one  of  my  “children” 
pictures  on  your  Farm  Quarterly  cover 
(Summer  1951).  I  was  at  a  graduation  recep¬ 
tion  recently  and  a  woman  a  couple  of  seats 
away  was  looking  through  the  Farm.  I  said 
to  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  “.^s  soon  as 
the  woman  next  to  you  lays  that  magazine 
down,  grab  it.  I  love  to  look  at  its  photographs. 
They  are  good!”  Well,  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  my  photograph  on  the  cover. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  tell  about  the 
two  children  on  that  cover.  The  little  girl  is 
Juanan  Perry,  who  lived  across  the  street  at 
the  time  the  picture  was  taken  (2  summers 
ago),  but  who  now  lives  in  Trenton,  Michigan. 
Jimmie  Compeau,  auburn  haired  and  “happy- 
go-lucky”  is  my  nephew,  and  lives  nearby. 

When  I  looked  out  the  window  one  Sunday 
morning  and  saw  the  hundreds  of  dandelions 
in  the  lawn  (which  to  me  are  beautiful,  and 
to  which  so  many  people  object)  I  thought, 
“Here  is  material  for  a  picture,”  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  human  interest  arrived, 
for  they  visited  me  every  day. 

The  idea  back  of  the  picture  was  to  have 
the  little  girl  holding  the  dandelions  under 
the  boy’s  chin  saying,  “Do  you  like  butter?” 
Remember — if  a  yellow  light  is  cast  under  the 
chin,  the  answer  is  yes! 

Sarah  Martin. 

Rockwood,  Michigan. 


Penta,  the  modern  wood  preservative,  is  a  chemical 
that,  used  on  your  wood  structures,  will  enable  them 
to  last  2  to  4  times  longer  And  remember  this  about 
PENTA  • 

1  You  save  time  and  money  with  penta-protected 
wood  because  it  is  strong  and  sure  for  years  to  come. 

2.  Water-repellent  penta  solutions  protect  wood 
and  provide  an  excellent  base  for  paint. 

3.  Oil  solutions  containing  penta  can  be  used  if 
wood  need  not  be  painted.  Penta  is  available  in 
5  gallon  cans  and  55  gallon  drums. 

Note.  Painted  surfaces  will  not  absorb  penta  solu¬ 
tions  Use  PENTA  on  existing  unpainted  buildings,  unpainted  lumber,  and  on  new 
lumber  for  that  building  you  are  planning 

'*Penta  is  a  popular  abbreviation  of  (he  name  of  (he  chemical,  PENTAchlorophenol ) 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Writa  Dow  for  Namo 
of  Your  Noarost  Doalor 


Wrifo  for  fr—  bookfot  "Boforo  You  BuBd  Your  Barn” 


Th«  0«w  Chtmical  CvniMoy 

Dept.  PE.41 

MMIanrf, 


In  a  year’s  time,  Massey-Harris  fuel  savings 
can  amount  to  a  sizable  sum  —  extra  cash 
to  buy  perhaps  another  heifer,  uke  a  short 
vacation,  or  make  improvements. 


Like  getting  gallons  of  fuel  free  with  every 
100  gallons  you  buy.  You’ll  make  fewer 
trips  to  the  fuel  tank  when  you  farm  with 
a  Massey-Harris  Tractor. 


For  every  100  acres  you  plow,  you  can 
plow  extra  land  without  paying  one  penny 
for  fuel  —  when  you  have  a  Massey-Harris 
Tractor.  Operating  costs  are  lower. 


hydraulic  system  that  powers  implements  into  the  ground  as  well 
as  out. 

Teaming  up  with  the  big  family  of  Massey-Harris  Tractors  in 
six  basic  power  sizes  and  31  models  is  a  complete  line  of  Massey- 
Harris  mounted,  semi-mounted,  and  drawn  equipment.  Quick 
hookups,  simple  adjustments  make  good  work  easy. 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the 
Massey-Harris  Tractor  and  equipment  that  fits  your  farm.  See 
him  today.  For  complete  folder,  mail  coupon  below. 


■^OT  only  do  Massey-Harris  Tractors  cut  your  fuel  costs  .  .  . 

they  also  deliver  more  power  in  each  size  class.  This  means 
you  have  more  power  to  pull  through  tough  spots  that  often 
sull  less  powerful  tractors  of  the  same  size.  It  means  you  plow 
deep  furrows  and  get  across  the  field  faster  ...  or  angle  the  disc 
for  a  deeper  bite  to  prepare  a  better  seed  bed  ...  or  have  more 
power  at  the  take-off  to  keep  a  combine  humming  in  heavy  cutting. 

Massey-Harris  advantages  don’t  stop  with  power  and  economy. 
Actual  performance  records  show  that  Massey-Harris  Tractors 
run  longer  between  overhauls  .  .  .  give  years  of  dependable  ser¬ 
vice.  And  the  first  time  you  take  the  wheel  of  a  Massey-Harris, 
you’ll  notice  how  easy  it  handles,  how  its  Velvet  Ride  seat  softens 
jars  and  jolts.  You’ll  find  more  standing  room  on  the  full-width 
platform  .  .  .  handy  controls  .  .  .  sure-acting  brakes  that  respond 
smoothly  to  light  pedal  pressure  ...  a  two-way  Depth-O-Matic 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 
Qualify  Avenue,  Dept.  M-222,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  catalog  on 
Massey-Harris  Tractors. 


Name 


County 


FARM  BOOKS 


Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia,  by 
Rudolph  Seiden.  Springer  Publishing 
C.ompany,  New  York,  $7.50. 

A  book  that  covers  animal  health  subjects 
from  Abnormal  Milk  to  i^ingiber  is  bound 
to  be  popular  with  farmers  who  are  in 
need  of  a  quick  reference  book  on  animal 
diseases  and  health  problems.  Such  a 
book  is  also  bound  to  be  received  with 
sk«'pticism  by  the  veterinary  profession 
that  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  condemn  the 
How-To-Be-Your-Own-Veterinarian  type 
manual.  This  book  will  not  take  the  place 
of  a  Veterinarian.  It  is  not  intended  to 
do  so.  It  does  bring  together  the  latest 
information  relating  to  livestock  produc¬ 
tion,  disease  control,  and  sanitation  in 
concise,  easy-to-use  form. 

The  articles  relating  to  a  specific  disease 
describe  the  ailment  in  general  terms: 
then  give  the  causes,  the  symptoms,  th(‘ 
treatment,  and  finally,  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  malady.  Other  artieles  on 
livestock  management  are  handled  in  the 
same  careful,  factual  way.  An  article  on 
dipping,  for  example,  will  describe  the 
step-by-step  methods  employed  in  dipping 
all  classes  of  livestock.  It  will  also  refer 
the  reader  to  other  headings  where  the 
various'dipping  liquids  are  discussed  and 
their  formulae  and  methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  given. 

The  material  is  listed  alphabetically  un¬ 
der  some  4000  headings  which  run  from 
a  cross-index  reference  to  major  topics 
which  are  fully  eovered  by  articles  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  word  lengths.  Wherever 
more  than  one  name  for  a  substance  or 
a  disease  is  commonly  used,  the  author 
has  listed  each  name  with  a  eross-refer- 
ence  to  the  one  under  which  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  given.  Under  Folder’s  Solu¬ 
tion,  for  example,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Arsenite  Solution;  and  Anthrax  is  also 
listed  under  charbon,  splenic  fever,  pas¬ 
time  disease. 

Rudolph  Seiden.  the  author,  has  written 
many  scientifie  papers  on  bio-chemical 
subjects  which  have  appeared  both  here 
and  in  Europe.  He  is  a  consultant  on 
animal  health  products,  and  the  author 
of  the  Poultry  Handbook. 


STONEMO’S 


fXTRA  GRINDING  SURI 
i  Ae/p  your  feeds 
do  more  work  at  less 


MCN  ^ 

STONIMO  HAW  GttM 

MAGNIEIEO  5  TIMES  ^ 

Tests  show  that  hens  lay  as  much  as  7%  more  eggs  with  6.3%  less  feed- 
broilers  average  a  feed  efficiency  increase  of  5  pounds  of  meat  per  100  pounds 
of  feed— when  insoluble  grit  is  included  in  their  feeding  programs. 

Poultrymen  everywhere  are  profiting  handsomely  from  such  results.  That’s 
why  they  insist  upon  STONEMO  insoluble  grit  as  part  of  all  their  feeding 
programs  to  grind  out  more  eggs  or  meat  from  every  pound  of  feed. 

STONEMO’s  extra  grinding  surfaces  grind  out  more  value  from  the 
nutrients  in  the  birds’  feed— help  make  these  nutrients  more  usable  for  better 
egg  production  and  faster  growth.  STONEMO  saves  costly  feed— gives  you 
bigger  profits  at  market  time. 

Whether  you  raise  laying  hens,  broilers  or  turkeys,  let  STONEMO  make 
your  feed  go  further  and  do  more  work  in  producing  eggs  or  in  building  meaty 
bodies.  Insist  upon  STONEMO,  the  hard  insoluble  grit,  to  grind  out  bigger 
profits  for  you.  Ask  for  STONEMO  at  your  local  feed  or  poultry  supply 
dealer.  Remember  STONEMO’s  cost  is  small— its  savings  large. 


Start  saving  feed  dollars.  Write  for  valuable,  illustrated  folders  on  laying 
hens,  broilers  or  turkeys. 


Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook,  by  J.  K. 
Lasser.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
$4.95. 

Back  in  1665,  J.  B.  Colbert  said,  “The 
art  of  taxation  consists  in  so  plucking  the 
goose  as  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
feathers  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
hissing.”  The  art  of  the  taxpayer,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  preserx’ing  a  little 
down  in  case  of  a  hard  winter  or  at  least 
keeping  the  Internal  Revenue  boys  from 
getting  his  skin  as  well  as  his  feathers. 
With  government  spending  reaching  as- 


Stone  Mountain  Grit  Company 
Dept.  FQW 
Lithonia,  Georgia 


Please  send  folders  on  the  importance  of  GRIT  in  reducing 
feed  costs. 


D  For  Chickens 


□  For  Turkeys 


Route  or  Street. 


%  HflllW'* 


aftkt^  Hf}NaHd/kx> 

U  FiRGUSON  30 


itioxe> 


Look  inside,  where  engineering  really  counts,  and 
you’ll  see  why  the  new  Ferguson  “30” — with  its 
host  of  engineering  advancements  and  its  one  and 
only  Ferguson  System — is  the  greatest  performer 
the  tractor  industry  ever  produced. 

Beneath  the  sleek  hood  of  the  Ferguson  “30”  is 
a  mighty  valve-in>head  engine  designed  to  produce 
over  twenty  per  cent  more  power  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  Ferguson  engine.  It  does  far  more  work  on 
each  gallon  of  fuel.  It  runs  far  longer  and  far  more 
efficiently  between  overhauls. 

No  other  tractor  ever  produced  has  a  better 
torque*  characteristic  (what  you  call  lugging  power). 
Where  other  tractors  falter  or  stall,  or  are  forced 
to  a  lower  gear,  the  Ferguson  “30”  pulls  right  on 
through  ...  to  give  you  greater  operating  conven¬ 
ience,  faster  work,  savings  in  fuel  and  engine  wear. 


New  positive  rotating  valve  assemblies  keep  ex¬ 
haust  valves  free  from  sticking  and  burning.  New, 
big,  rugged  gearing  provides  greater  durability 
and  longer  rear-end  life.  A  new  air-fuel  system 
provides  a  cleaner,  cooler  fuel  mixture  that  results 
in  longer  engine  life  and  more  work  from  fuel. 
A  greatly  improved  hydraulic  system  gives  more 
positive  action. 

You’ll  like  the  new  Ferguson  “30”.  Why  not 
telephone  your  nearest  Ferguson  dealer  today? 

*FREE.  If  you  operate 
farm  tractors,  write  for  a 
copy  of  “The  Axe  and  the 
Wrench”,  a  simple  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  torque  in 
farm  tractor  performance. 


Building  a  better  world  through  better  farm  mechanization 
is  the  business  of  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan 


C«»rri«ht  IMl  bw  Bmrrr  Wmeotom.  Im. 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR 


AND  63  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 
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'GEHL 


CLEAR  THE  FIELD 

of  the  shortest  alfalfa 
or  the  tallest  sorghum 


tronoinical  figures  and  taxes  following 
expenditures  right  up  into  the  sky,  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  issue  a  seeond, 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Farmer’s  Tax 
Handbook. 

The  author,  J.  K.  Lasser,  who  is  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  as  well  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Taxation  and  Chairman  of  the 
Institute  on  Federal  Taxation  at  New 
York  University,  does  a  careful  job  of 
explaining  the  two  major  tax  plans  which 
the  farmer  can  use  w'ith  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  After  giving 
this  basic  information  to  those  farmers 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 
and  NEW  MOWER  BAR  UNIT 


The  difficulty  experienced  this  past  season 
in  making  good  hay  because  of  poor  drying  weather- 
the  loss  of  nutrients  in  the  large  percentage 
of  rain-damaged  hay,  has  convinc^  many  farmers 
of  the  value  of  making  grass  silage  of  first  cutting 
hay  rather  than  attempt  to  cure  it  in  the  field. 
Even  stacked  or  pit  grass  silage  usually 
delivers  more  feed  value  per  acre  than 
even  the  best  air-dried  hay. 

..  < 

The  new  Gehl  Mower  Bar  Attachment  used 
on  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  has  demonstrated 
its  value  in  this  operation.  There  is  no 
weather  damage;  the  work  is  done  quickly, 
with  almost  no  manual  labor  and 
almost  independently  of  the  weather — Once  over 
and  the  field  is  clear.  Mechanically, 
it  has  proved  an  outstanding  success.  It  handles 
the  “regular”  grass  silage  crops  such  as 
Alfalfa,  Brome  Grass,  Ladino,  Sweet  Clover,  etc., 
and  also  the  tall-growing  Sudan — 

Sorghum — Soybean  mixtures  (sown  broadcast). 

We  are  preparing  a  pamphlet  illustrating  and 
describing  this  year’s  operations  in  grass  silage 
making  with  Gehl  Forage  Harvesters. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  and  we’ll 
mail  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press. 


New  tax  handbook  saves  tax  money  for  farmers. 

who  arc  in  a  position  to  choose  which 
method  of  tax  reporting  they  are  going  to 
follow  or  who  are  planning  to  request  a 
change  in  their  tax  records,  Lasser  goes  on 
to  explain  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
each  of  the  methods. 

For  those  who  know  something  about 
the  farmer’s  choice  of  tax  method  and 
can  skip  over  the  introductory  sections, 
the  meat  of  the  book  will  be  found  in 
the  section  on  maximum  deductions.  Here 
the  author  explains  the  deductions  that 
may  be  made  and  the  way  that  they  can 
be  handled  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
In  this  section  he  lists  such  items  as  labor, 
fertilizer,  machinery  costs,  depreciation 
(with  tables  showing  the  allowable  depre¬ 
ciation  on  most  farm  items),  depletion, 
thefts,  and  the  like. 

The  book  is  clearly  written  and  con¬ 
tains  examples  to  illustrate  the  technical 
points  that  are  covered.  Such  an  example, 
for  example,  is  “Assume  that  your  farm 
machine  has  a  trade-in  value  of  $100 
against  a  purchase  price  of  $300  for  new 
equipment.  .Assume,  too,  that  your  ma¬ 
chine  is  fully  depreciated.  If  you  trade  it 
in  plus  $200  additional  payment,  for  the 
new  machine,  then  the  new  machine’s 
depreciation  base  is  $200.  If  you  sell  the 
old  machine  for  $100  in  cash  and  then 
pay  $300  for  the  new  machine,  your  de¬ 
preciation  base  is  $300.  You  get  $100 
extra  depreciation  expense  over  the  life  of 
the  machine  at  a  tax  cost  no  greater  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  $100  because  you  owe 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $100.”  Rather 
neat,  eh? 

(Continued  on  poge  142) 


The  Hay  Pickup 
Attachment  with 
Power  Take-off 


New  Gehl  Mower  Bor 
Attachment  with  own 
motor . . .  for  short  or 
tall  grass  silage  or 
dehydrated  meal 


The  Row-Crop 
Attachment  with 
Power  Take-off 


"No  farmer  should  be  without 


'*Pete^^  Pasquinelll 
Big  Lettuce  Grower  of 
Yuma,  Arizona 


^  Field-Packing  Plus  EATON  2-Speed  Axles 
Save  Time  and  Lettuce 

e  Dry-packing  lettuce  in  the  held  equipped  with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles 
and  rushing  it  in  Eaton-equipped  to  eliminate  delays  caused  by  trucks 
Ford  trucks  to  refrigerator  trailers  bogging  down  in  the  field.  The  low 
puts  extra  money  in  the  bank  for  gear-range  gives  his  trucks  the  extra 
“Pete”  Pasquinelli  and  extra  fresh,  pulling  power  to  go  through  soft 

crisp.  “Big  Mc’s”  lettuce  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  high  gear-range, 

table  for  city  folks.  extra  speed  on  the  highway  to  save 

Mr.  Pasquinelli  bought  Fords  time  in  getting  the  lettuce  to  the  re¬ 

frigerator  units. 

That’s  why  Mr.  Pasquinelli  says; 
“No  farmer  should  be  without 
Eatons  if  he  is  hauling  from  the 
fields.” 

Ask  your  truck  dealer  today  to 
give  you  an  off-the-road  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  extra  pulling  power  you 
get  with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles. 


Mr.  Norman  R.  Welch  (left).  President 

of  D.  P.  Folly  Motor  G).,  Inc.,  Ford  Dealer, 
Yuma.  Arizona  and  “Pete”  Pasquinelli.  Says 
Mr.  Welch:  “We  have  sold  plenty  of  Ford 
Trucks  equipped  with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Our  customers  report 
outstanding  performance.  Eatons  are  ideal  for 
working  in  the  fields,  and  they  make  possible 
gas-saving,  time-saving  speeds  on  the  highways.” 


Crating  the  crop  In  the  cool  of  the 
night  under  flood  lights  preserves  the 
crispness  of  the  lettuce. 


The  low  gear-range  of  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  enables  “Pete’s”  Ford 
trucks  to  pull  out  of  soft  ground  without  help  of  a  tractor  and  to 
creep  along  at  loading  speed  without  bucking  or  stalling. 


tATON  MANUfACTUilNG  COMrANT.  CltVilAhD.  OHIO 


MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


rroductt;  Sodium  Coolod,  Poppul.  and  Fro*  Volvot 
Toppalt  *  Hydraulic  Valva  liftart  -  Valv*  Soot 
Insorti  *  Ratar  Pumps  *  Convontionol  Molar 
Truck  AaIm  *  Parmanonl  Mold  Gray  Iron  Cost¬ 
ings  *  Hoolor-Dofrostor  Units  *  Spring  Woshors 
and  Screw  Assembly  (Springtiles)  •  Snap  Rings 
Cold  Drawn  Steel  ■  Stampings  *  leaf  and  Coil 
Springs  ■  Dynomotic  Drives.Srakei.Oynamomelor* 


The  Dairy  Barn 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


New  Separator  There  is  good  news 
Goes  Unwashed  for  the  farm  lad  who 
must,  morning  and 
night,  separate  the  milk  from  the  cream. 
One  of  the  nastiest  aspects  of  this  per¬ 
petual  farm  job  has  always  been  washing 
the  separator  after  the  job  was  done.  Now 
International  Harvester  brings  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  machine  which,  in  addition  to  doing 
a  fine  job  of  separating,  washes  itself.  The 
milk  is  run  through  it,  followed  by  some 
cold  water,  and  that’s  all.  It  need  not  be 
taken  apart  like  the  older  styles  and  it 
does  not  require  brushing  or  scrubbing. 
The  secret  is  within  the  separator.  The 
separating  disks  operate  at  a  speed  of 
10,000  rpm.  After  the  cream  is  separated 
the  power  is  turned  off  and  water  is  fed 
into  the  machine.  At  about  5000  rpm. 
the  washing  action  takes  place.  The  wash 
water  goes  through  the  disks  at  a  speed  of 
180  miles  an  hour  and  removes  all  cream 
and  milk.  The  new  separator  is  taken 
apart  every  few  weeks  for  checking,  but 
is  generally  found  as  clean  as  the  day  it 
left  the  factory’. 

Aureomycin  Swine  and  poultry  raisers 
For  Calves  are  happy  with  their  re¬ 
sults  in  feeding  the  won¬ 
der  drug  aureomycin.  Now,  there  is  a 
report  from  research  people  at  Cornell 
that  this  drug  may  be  just  the  thing  for 
calves. 

Cornell  scientists  R.  H.  Wasserman  and 
J.  K.  Loosli  studied  39  pairs  of  calves  over 
a  period  of  56  days.  One  calf  in  each  pair 
had  aureomycin  included  in  the  diet  while 
the  other,  a  check,  had  none  of  the  drug. 
Those  fed  no  drug  gained  a  pound  a  day, 
while  their  teammates  gained  about  a 
pound  and  a  fifth. 

The  aureomycin  fed  calves  ate  more 
concentrates  than  the  check  calves,  but  no 
more  hay.  The  scientists  concluded  that 
the  anti-biotic  apparently  kept  the  calves 
in  better  general  health  which  accounted 
for  the  fewer  cases  of  scours  and  better 
general  thriftiness.  Anti-biotics  are  still  no 
substitute  for  good  management  and  sani¬ 
tation.  Calves  over  eight  weeks  old  bene¬ 
fited  little  from  the  anti-biotic  and  feeding 
more  than  10  parts  per  million  of  the 
drug  gave  no  additional  benefits. 

Will  We  Dairymen  aeross  the 

Lick  Bang’s?  country  are  joining  the 
fight  against  Brucellosis 
or  Bang’s  disease.  And  that  is  good,  for 
this  old  dairy  farm  trouble  maker  has  the 
reputation  of  causing  an  annual  farm  loss 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  There  is 
an  annual  estimated  loss  of  milk  of  $50 
million  due  to  Bang’s,  and  a  $5  million 
loss  of  calves.  The  loss  of  infected  cows 


DAIRY  lARN  -Plenty  of  space  in  Butler  Buildinfrs  to  install  complete 
equipment  for  a  modern,  well-ventilated,  up-to-date  milking  parlor. 


Easily  Adaptable 
to  All  types  of  Farm 
Buildings 


IMPLEMENT  SHELTER — Butler  open  front  Utility  Building  pro¬ 
tects  valuable  farm  equipment  .  .  .  can  be  used  for  many 
other  purposes. 


Make  permanent  farm  improve¬ 
ments  now — and  save — with  Butler 
Steel  Buildings. 

You  can  use  these  adaptable,  low- 
cost  buildings  for  any  farm  pur¬ 
pose.  No  maintenance  or  painting 
is  necessary.  Rodents  and  termites 
can’t  damage  them.  You  have  a 
permanent,  all-metal  building  that 
lasts  for  years.  Easily  insulated 
if  your  needs  require  it. 

Butler  Steel  Buildings  erected 
more  than  40  years  ago  are  still 
in  use  today  ...  in  good  condition, 
ready  for  many  more  years  of 
service! 


GRAIN  STORAGE — Photo  shows  full  usable  space  of  Butler 
Building,  specially  designed  for  grain  storage.  No  shoring 
or  cribbing  need^. 


For  complete  information,  mail 
coupon  today. 


BUTLER 

Steel  Buildings 


FEED  STORAGE  and  CATTLE  lARN — ^Two  farm  storage  and 
shelter  needs  are  served  by  one  Butler  Building.  Note 
specially  constructed  lean-to. 


Baftar  Quality 


For  Prompt  Reply,  Address  Dept.  Q212  at  Office  Nearest  You 
7378  K.  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  3-E,  Mo. 

978HH  6th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Richmond,  Calif. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Galasbwrg,  III. 


Plea.se  send  information  on  Butler  Buildings. 


Richmond,  Calif. 


NAME. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Let  De  Laval  Milk  Your 


pleasing  action — all  combine  to  successfully  coax  the  milk 
from  almost  every  physically  normal  cow  we’ve  ever  seen. 

But . . .  there’s  just  one  sure  way  to  prove  this  for  yourself. 
Call  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell  him  that  he  is 
invited  to  come  out  to  your  farm  and  match  the  De  Laval 
Milker  against  your  present  machine  in  milking  your  hard* 
to-milk  cows.  We’re  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  results 
determined  by  the  success  of  the  De  Laval  Milker . . .  and 
your  own  good  judgment. 

Make  this  test  today  . . .  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 
It  may  help  you  save  a  lot  of  time  and  money. 


•  Many  dairymen  find  that  their  present  milkers  do 
not  successfully  milk  gll  their  cows  . . .  some  of  their  cows 
require  special,  time-consuming  attention. 

Based  on  our  more  than  33  years  of  experience  in  design¬ 
ing  and  building  De  Laval  Milkers  and  the  knowledge  that 
comes  with  the  milking  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  herds 
and  untold  millions  of  cows  . . .  we  say  that  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  do  a  fast,  clean  and  complete 
job  of  milking  gll  your  cows. 

De  Laval  uniform  milking  . . .  controlled  at  every  vital 
point;  De  Laval  "Full-Flo"  Teat  Cups  with  their  comfortable. 


Ask  Your  De  Laval  Dealer  For  a  Free  Demonstration  —Without  Obligation 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  De  Laval 
,  Speedway  ^^Front-Loader^* 

I  dlil  Milk  Cooler? 


D«  Laval  World's 
Standard  Series 
Separators 
Cleanest  skimming, 
easiest'tO'Clean  sep¬ 
arators  ever  built. 
Parts  milk  touches  ore 
stainless  steel. 


De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker 
De  Laval  engineered 
for  still  better,  faster, 
cleaner  milking.  New 
stainless  steel  unit 
and  Pulso-Pump. 


De  Laval 
Speedetfe  Milker 
Especially  designed 
for  the  man  who  milks 
ten  cows  or  less. 
Quality  milking  at 
low  cost. 


De  Laval  Speedway 
Food  Freezers 
For  better  food  pres¬ 
ervation  and  better 
farm  living.  Here's  the 
way  to  improved  ta¬ 
ble  fare  at  lower  cost. 


De  Loval  Speedway 
Water  Heater 
Engineered  for  the 
dairyman.  Supplies  12 
full  gallons  of  185° 
water.  Lifeh'me  copper 
tank.  Easy  to  cleon. 


For  eosier,  fost  and  low- 
cost  milk  cooling  the  new 
De  Laval  Speedway  "Front- 
Loader"  is  the  one  milk 
cooler  you  should  see  . . . 
ond  use.  Made  in  three  sizes. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  CempaNy,  Dept.,  Z-)l.  165  Iroodway,  New  York  6,  N.  y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

Q  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  Q  De  Laval  Separators 

□  Sterling  Speedway  Milker  O  Speedway  Milk  Coolers 

O  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  Q  Speedway  Food  Freezers 

C]  Model  F  Combine  Milker  Q  Speedway  Water  Heater 

Name . . . 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

.  165  Broadway,  New  York  6 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  61  Beale  St.,  San  Frandsco  5 


runs  around  $32  million  with  another  $13 
million  loss  of  other  stock,  mostly  hogs. 

Not  only  the  daily  farmer,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  industry  is  behind  the  newly 
planned  Brucellosis  eradication  campaign. 
Leadership  in  the  fight  centers  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brucellosis  Committee,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  representatives  of  some  22  na¬ 
tional  organizations  including  eveiything 
from  the  National  Farmer’s  L’nion  to  the 
American  Medical  Asso<  iation.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  co-ordinate  the  nation-wide 
fight  against  Brucellosis. 

It  is  no  small  battle,  for  an  estimated 
two  million  cattle  across  the  country  ha\-e 
Bang’s.  There  are  7,000  cases  of  the 
dist-asc  reported  in  humans  each  year  and 
another  (‘stimated  35,000  go  unreported. 
People  afiectcd  become  sluggish,  feverish, 
and  suffer  pain  for  months  and  often 
years.  The  disease  may  recur  year  after 
year. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  Bang’s  can 
be  whipped.  It  is  in  about  the  same  stage 
now  as  bovine  TB  was  in  1917.  Then  the 
country’s  farmers  and  farm  leaders  organ¬ 
ized  to  whip  the  TB  menace.  Since  then 
TB  in  cattle  has  been  reduced  by  98  pci 
cent,  and  non-respiratory  TB  in  humans 
has  been  reduced  by  90  per  cent. 

In  the  Bang’s  fight,  as  in  the  case  ol 
I'B.  the  work  starts  at  the  grass  roots  level, 
out  on  the  dairy  farm,  because  the  old 
blood  test  is  slow,  the  dairs’  industry  is 
turning  to  the  newer  and  faster  method  of 
spotting  infected  milking  herds,  the  .ABR 
test.  In  this  test,  which  is  now  being  used 
in  18  states,  milk  from  each  herd  is  sam¬ 
pled  as  it  reaches  the  station  or  creamery. 
If  evidence  of  Bang’s  Diseasi-  is  found  in 
a  herd’s  milk  that  entire  herd  must  b«- 
blood-tested  to  find  the  infected  individ¬ 
uals. 

The  .•MIR  test  enables  state  and  federal 
testers  to  locate  the  disease  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  and  effort.  The  herd  sample 
tests  is  a  supplement  to  the  blood  test  and 
not  a  substitute  for  it.  It  can.  however, 
tell  where  blood  t(‘sting  should  be  done, 
and  speed  up  the  Bang’s  disease  eradica¬ 
tion  campaign. 


Cattle  Seed  A  couple  of  farm  minded 
Own  Grass  inventors.  James  McKenzie 
and  Walter  Miller  of  Phoe¬ 
nix.  .\rizona.  have  figured  out  a  device 
which  allows  range  cattle  to  replant  their 
own  range.  Miller  and  McKenzie  built  a 
cow-bell-like  device  which  hangs  around 
a  steer’s  or  a  sheep’s  neck.  As  the  animal 
bobs  it  head  during  grazing,  a  few  grass 
seeds  drop  out.  This,  they  say,  happens 
about  20  times  a  minute. 

Th(“  sec'der  will  hold  a  week’s  supply  of 
seed.  For  sheep  one  seeder  should  be  used 
for  ex'ery  100  head.  The  major  advan¬ 
tages  are  low  cost  seeding  and  the  small 
amount  of  seed  wasted. 

The  inventors  expect  to  have  their  new 
style  seeder  on  the  market  shortly. 


Gives  you  lowest  cost  per 
mile  of  spark  plug  operation 


Here  is  the  spark  plug  built  for  farm 
jobs  . . .  proved  by  hundreds  of  hours 
of  actual  field  operation.  Whether  your 
truck  or  tractor  runs  wide  open  or 
idle  for  hours,  this  rugged  Auto-Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plug  will  give  best 
performance.  That’s  why  it  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  so  many  leading  truck  and 
tractor  makers  as  original  factory 
equipment.  See  your  nearest  Auto-Lite 
V  Spark  Plug  Dealer  soon.  He 

[K  handles  Ignition  Engineered 

1/  Auto-Lite  Resistor  and  Stand- 

32'  ard  type  Spark  Plugs,  too! 

I-  -  *-1 

Auto-life  Spark  Pluo$ — Patented  U.S.A. 


AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR— 

offers  maximum  resistance  to  heat  and 
reduces  fouling. 

HEAVY  ELECTRODES— 

give  long  gap  life  which  contributes  to 
lower  service  costs  by  requiring  less 
frequent  gapping. 

RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION— 

especially  suitable  for  the  most  severe 
farm  operation. 

Tun*  in  “Suspensnl"  .  .  CBS  Radio 
Mondays  ...  CBS  Tolovision  Tuesdays 


LOOK  inside  any  one  of  these  great  tractors  and 
you'll  quickly  see  why  John  Deere's  exclusive  two- 
cylinder  construction  increases  field  depend¬ 
ability  .  .  .  lowers  maintenance  costs  .  .  .  prolongs 
tractor  life.  You'll  find  an  engine  with  half  as 
many,  twice-as-husky  ports ...  a  transmission  with 
fewer,  heavier  gears  ...  an  automatic  cooling 
system  that  requires  no  thermostat,  water  pump  or 
fan  belt.  You'll  find  that  power  flows  in  a  straight 
line  from  crankshaft  to  drawbar,  and  that  engine 
and  transmission  weight  is  located  well  toward 
the  rear  to  give  you  greater  traction  .  .  .  better 
balance  for  easier  steering. 

LIS'TEN  to  the  voices  of  experience — talk  to  your 
friends  who  own  John  Deere  Tractors  and  get  the 
facts  on  work  output,  costs  of  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance,  and  all-'round  performance. 

Make  your  own  comparisons  and  you'll  agree 
with  the  many  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  that 

there's  a  whole  lot  more  value  in  a  John  Deere 
Two-Cylinder  Tractor. 


There's  one  "sure-fire"  way  to  get  the  most  for 
your  tractor  dollars  and  that's  to  Stop  . . .  Look  . .  . 
and  Listen  .  .  .  before  you  buy. 

STOP  in  at  your  John  Deere  dealer's  and  get 
acquainted  with  today's  really  modern  tractors — 
the  famous  John  Deere  "A,"  "B,"  and  "G"  Series. 
Here,  you'll  find  power  that's  ideally  matched  to 
your  jobs  .  .  .  that  can  be  furnished  in  your  choice 
of  gasoline  or  all-fuel  engine  .  .  .  with  interchange¬ 
able  front-end  assemblies  to  fit  your  operations  . .  . 
and  with  just  the  pick-up-and-go  tools  to  handle 
your  cropping  practices  most  efficiently. 

What's  more,  you'll  see  an  unequalled  combina¬ 
tion  of  modern  operating  features  that  will  open 
your  eyes — six-speed  transmission,  job-geared  to 
your  every  need  .  .  .  hydraulic  Powr-Trol  with  its 
complete,  effortless  control  of  integral  and  drawn 
equipment . . .  Roll-O-Matic  Front  Wheels  that  pro¬ 
vide  easier  handling,  smoother  ’’knee-action*' 
operation  in  practically  any  condition  . .  .  positive, 
quick-acting  differential  brakes  .  .  .  and  many, 
many  other  features  to  speed  up  and  ease  up  your 
work  and  do  it  better  than  ever  before. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  Dept.  E54 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  free  folder  describing  John  Deere 
"A,"  "B,"  and  "G"  Series  General-Purpose  Tractors. 


Name. 


Town 


FARM  QUARTERLY'S  Fr«d  Knoop  and  Howard  Morgan, 
a  Moses  Lake.  Washington,  irrigation  farmer,  after  a 
rattlesnake  hunt.  The  much-publicized  "displaced  rattlers" 
which  were  supposed  to  have  left  their  homes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advancing  Irrigation  water  from  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  turned  out  to  have  been  some  feature- 
writer's  happy  Inspiration.  Says  Knoop:  "An  advancing 
platoon  of  angry  rattlers  seemed  like  a  great  Idea  for 
a  high-speed  photograph.  But  during  the  weeks  that  I 
spent  in  the  Grand  Coulee  area  we  couldn't  find  even 
one  unhappy  snake;  Bureau  of  Reclamation  men  say 
they  may  go  for  years  between  rattlers." 


fUil 


%  srii® 


Of  all  farm  tractors,  only  one  offers  a 
positive  way  to  cut  inflated  farm  costs. 
Only  a  Sheppard  Diesel,  with  its  big  five 
features,  provides  rugged  durability  .  . . 
complete  power  flexibility  .  .  .  plus  a 
75%i  fuel  cost  savings. 

Hundreds  of  progressive  farmers 
are  riding  to  higher  farm  profits  on  a 
Sheppard  Diesel.  Don’t  let  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  slash  costs  on  heavy  spring  work 
pass  you  by.  To  avoid  disappointment 
.  .  .  see  your  Sheppard  dealer  soon. 

SHEPPARD  DIESELS  •  HANOVER,  PA. 


mail  this  coupon 

for  complete  information  on  the 
BIG  FIVE  features  of  Sheppard 
Diesel  power.  See  hpw  each 
feature  works  to  save  you  time 
and  money. 
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r~l  Dealers  check  here  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  o  profitoble 
Sheppard  franchise. 


Loads  Higher, 

Spreads  Wider,  Lasts  Longer 


Service  records  show  it . . .  thousands  of  owners  know 
it . . .  the  strongest,  longest  wearing  spreader  box  is 
built  by  New  Idea.  Formed  of  fully  cured  pine  boards, 
it  defies  rot  and  corrosion  year  after  year.  Steel 
framed  and  double-riveted,  it  stands  up  under 
heaviest  impact  and  steadiest  pounding. 

And  it’s  the  most  efficient  box,  too!  Low-slung  for 
fast,  easy  loading.  Flared  at  the  top  to  haul  higher 
loads  without  spilling.  Tightly  packed  manure  feeds 
back  jreely  on  its  solid,  tapered  bed.  Pulls  lighter  on 
big,  easy -rolling  wheels. 

You’re  also  way  ahead  every  other  way  with  a  New 
Idea  Spreader.  Positive  shredding  and  wide,  even 
spreading  are  permanent  features.  Self-aligning  bear¬ 
ings  keep  it  smooth-running  for  keeps.  Discharge  rate 
readily  controlled  to  suit  any  soil  requirements.  Easy 
to  hitch  to  any  tractor.  Easy  to  handle  under  any 
operating  conditions.  Easy  to  own,  too — ask  your 
local  New  Idea  dealer! 


Famous  NEW  IDEA  Wide-Spread  Dis¬ 
tributor — working  smoothly  as  a  unit  with 
100  U-shaped  beater  teeth — quickly  breaks 
up  manure,  even  the  tough  chunky  kind. 
Wide,  forward-set  upper  beater  frees  top  of 
load  first  to  prevent  choking.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  distributor  blades  assure  thorough 
pulverization  and  wide,  uniform  spreading. 


That’s  why  a  IS££  i  s  a  good  idea ! 


Mew  Idea  SUBSIOIACV - 

MKM  BQUirMINT  CO.lilb^  COBPOMTIOK 
D»pcN^af  4M.  Col<lwa««r.  Ofcto 
fru»  illinlralad  faMwi  on: 

n  In  0  □  Hoy  loodor. 

O  Stool  Woaon  Bo«o>  Q  Hond  Corn  Shollori 


Mr.  D.  M.  Weber,  Renfrew,  Pa.  with  his  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  —  used  steadily  far  mare  than  38  years.  Says 
Mr.  Weber:  "My  expense  on  this  spreader  has  been 
less  than  10  dollars.  It  has  been  spreading  about  275 
loads  yearly  for  me  over  the  past  30  years." 


Mail  cewpen 
feday  for 

free 

Illustrated 
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You  con  profitably  raise 
1000  hoas  a  year ! 


On  just  40  golden  acres  one  man  can  raise 

1,000  top  market  hogs  every  year  with  the  new  Semi- 
Solid  System.  It’s  the  “40  Golden  Acre”  program  that 
saves  time,  saves  feed,  saves  land  and  really  streamlines 
your  hog  operation  on  an  efficient  profit  basis. 

The  complete  Semi-Solid  System  is  easy  to  adapt  to 
your  farm;  economical  to  install  on  any  tract  you  buy. 
You  can  start  with  as  little  as  one  unit  (four  acres  pro¬ 
ducing  100  hogs)  and  double  capacity  each  year  by  re¬ 
investing  your  profits.  The  basic  benefit  of  the  system 
. . .  more  profit  from  your  hogs  . . .  can  be  yours  right  now. 
Just  feed  Sparx,  the  amazing  new  replacement  for  sow’s 
milk  to  help  your  fall  pigs  avoid  weaning  setbacks,  Semi- 
Solid  Pig  Emulsion  to  push  your  shoats  to  market  and 
Semi-Solid  Sow  Emulsion  to  build  big  litters  of  husky  pigs. 


*7  TONS  POIK  nOM  43  LimiS  w«r«  produced  from  10  units 
like  this  pon  at  Buttermilk  Form,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  With  the 
spring  pig  crop,  these  hogs  netted  $17,450  profit  over  feed  cost 
for  the  year. 


If  you  mean  business,  write  us  and  we  will  assign  a 
fieldmon  to  show  you  the  Semi-Solid  System  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  one  of  our  demonstration  forms  or  some  of  the 
2,000  units  in  proctical  form  operation.  Write  for 
new  “40  Golden  Acre"  booklet  with  free  plans,  com¬ 
plete  information  on  this  amazingly  successful  system 
of  raising  hogs. 


SIN6LI  UNIT  lARNED  OVER  $3,000  labor  iiKome  on  two  broods 
•  of  pigs  from  these  sows  for  Tom  Blockstock,  Tolmo,  Georgia. 


for  Hog  Profits  Feed 

SEMI -SOLID 


©  1951 

EMULSIONS 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Divniom  Offices:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Dept.  S-8  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions  and  Koff-A. 
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LIVEWEIGHT  TRACTION 


gives  farming  a  real  boost 


Now  you  can  smile  when  the  farming  load  is  heavy 
and  your  field  work  calls  for  more  power.  Feel  the 
surging  pull  in  your  CA  or  WD  Tractor  when  live- 
weight  traction  takes  hold!  It’s  almost  like  having 
a  neighbor’s  tractor  come  in  and  help  you  out. 

The  hydraulic  TRACTION  BOOSTER  in  the 
Allis-Chalmers  CA  and  WD  Tractors  changes  dead¬ 
weight  to  /li^cweight.  Weight  of  both  tractor  and 
implement  is  automatically  shifted  to  bear  down  on 
the  drive  wheels  when  the  soil  is  stubborn  and  the 
tillage  is  tough. 

The  automatic  TRACTION  BOOSTER  reduces 
fuel-wasting  wheel  slippage  and  tire  wear.  It  en¬ 
ables  you  to  do  drawbar  jobs  with  mounted  tools 
that  would  normally  require  a  heavier  tractor. 

Livev/eight  traction  means  lower  costs,  better 
farming,  and  higher  yields  for  you.  Ask  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  new  principle 
in  farm  power. 


POWER  SHIFT  wheel  spacing 

Engine  power  spaces  rear  wheels  instantly  for  any 
width  rows  or  furrows.  Power  spacing  and  A-C  Quick- 
Hitch  Implements  shorten  get-ready  time  to  7niHutcs. 

TWO-CLUTCH  control  gives  “extra-engine”  conven¬ 
ience  for  all  power  take-off  work.  Auxiliary  hand  clutch 
stops  forward  motion  while  power  line  remains  live. 
(Optional  on  CA) 

Both  CA  (above)  and  WD  (right)  have  If-specd  trans- 
niission,  built-in  hydraulic  systctn,  hydraulic  shock- 
absorber  seat,  low-pitch  muffler,  power  take-off,  pulley 
(optional  on  WD),  lights,  battery,  starter.  Available  in 
3  practical  styles:  ( 1)  with  dual  front  wheels,  (2)  single 
front  wheel,  and  (3)  wide  adjustable  front  axle. 


■  pw— — — ■ 

Farm  bonanza  or 
giant  boondoggle.. 

Is  if  xvorth  $1500  an  acre  to  turn 
fanns  Hkc  this  from  hrvxvri  to  groni? 

(iov( Dumut  exports  say,  ‘’‘’i  V.v,  xolfh 
irr/o^aflon  xvafer  xoe  can  ^roxo  Jood 
on  50  million  more  desert  acres/’ 
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BY  FRED  KNOOP 


COULEE 


PIE  WATER  slid  into  Ephrata.  Wash- 
ington,  at  dusk  on  August  28,  1951. 
There  were  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the 
young  people  who  lined  the  smooth,  con¬ 
crete  banks  of  the  man-made  river  called 
the  West  Irrigation  Canal.  To  the  old 
timers,  water  was  a  friend  who  never  ar- 
rivi'd.  These  men  and  women  with  leath¬ 
ery  faces  lived  through  the  dr\'  summers 
of  the  twenties  and  saw  their  wheat  grow 
yellow  and  surly  in  the  brilliant  June 
suns,  harvesting  a  mortgage-making  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  .A  few  farmers  held 
on  by  working  as  section  hands  on  the 
railroad. 

The  water  was  brown  and  frothy  from 
the  desert  dust.  On  its  crest  it  carried 
tumbleweeds;  a  dead  beaver  floated  slow¬ 
ly  past.  The  clear  green  snow-water  of 
the  Columbia  River  that  had  traveled  60 
miles  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  had  put 
on  its  working  clothes.  Green  or  brown, 
its  touch  was  magic. 

Although  the  picture  was  small,  the 
easel  was  the  largest  on  which  man  had 
ever  worked.  In  17  states,  two  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  planned  to  bring  surplus 
water  from  western  Oregon  and  ^Vashing- 
ton  to  irrigate  50  million  acres!  By  the 
year  2,000  the  United  States  would  be 
ready  to  feed  125  million  more  people, 
the  expected  population  increase. 

Today  was  the  b<'ginning. 

This  is  the  scene  that  will  be  repeated 
in  the  towns  and  on  the  desert  acres  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  during  1952. 
The  question  still  to  be  answered  is, 


5Vill  the  total  result  be  a  giant  boondog¬ 
gle  to  win  Western  votes,  or  will  a  new 
agricultural  empire  be  created,  to  pay  its 
own  way.  as  Government  experts  pn-dict? 

There  arc  plenty  of  skeptics  who  say 
the  whole  project  is  wasteful,  like  the 
rancher  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  irri¬ 
gation  canal  who  said,  “Looks  like  they’re 
killin’  off  the  beavers  and  givin’  the  tum¬ 
bleweeds  a  free  ride.” 

The  Columbia  Basin  Proj«‘ct,  which  has 
its  water-pumping  heart  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  is  one  link  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation’s  huge  chain  of  dams,  canals 
and  tunnels. 

Grand  Coulee  is  the  biggest  concrete 
dam  anywhere. 

The  Giant  Detour 

The  stor\-  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  started 
several  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 
The  operation  then,  as  today,  was  on  a 
Paul  Bunyan  scale.  Geologists  have  filled 
books  on  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Coulee,  which  is  a  huge  dry  canyon  cut 
during  the  Ice  .Age.  .A  glacier  blot  ked  the 
channel  of  the  swift-flowing  Columbia, 
our  second  largest  river,  forcing  it  to  find 
a  temporary  channel.  As  the  rampaging 
river  detoured  southward  its  current 
clawed  deeply  into  the  solid  rock,  leaving 
a  huge  coulee  in  a  conxenient  location 
for  man  to  use  today.  After  the  ice  melted, 
the  river  returned  to  its  older  and  lower 
channel.  It  is  the  old  channel  which  has 
been  dammed  with  a  4,173  foot  long,  tri¬ 
angular  concrete  structure  that  dwarfs 


anything  ever  conceived  and  built  before. 

The  size  of  the  dam  is  not  apparent 
from  a  distance,  for  the  treeless  mountains 
give  it  no  scale.  A  look  at  one  of  its 
power  houses  brings  home  its  massive  pro¬ 
portions,  but  it  is  the  sight  of  the  pumps 
(there  will  be  twelve  when  the  dam  is 
complete)  which  suddenly  brings  it  into 
fo(  us  as  the  biggest  man-made  thing  on 
earth.  One  pump  alone  (65,000  h.p.) 
could  supply  New  A’ork  City  with  w'ater, 
a  billion  gallons  a  day.  It  is  the  pumps 
that  will  make  farming  possible  in  the 
Basin  100  miles  away.  With  the  pumps 
the  giant  lifts  himself  by  his  own  boot¬ 
straps.  Using  a  part  of  the  power  from 
its  generatoi"s  to  drive  the  pumps,  the 
water  is  lifted  from  the  dam  to  the  Grand 
Coulee.  280  feet  higher.  The  Ice  .Age 
channel  has  bec  ome  a  27-mile  long  lake, 
a  storage  reservoir  to  feed  the  canal,  sixty 
miles  to  the  south,  leading  to  the  irriga¬ 
tion  project. 

Westerners  .Always  Want  to  Build  Dams 

Frank  Bell  was  one  of  the  old-timers 
who  watched  the  water  come  into  Ephra¬ 
ta  on  August  28th.  He  had  been  a  wheat 
farmer  and  is  now  the  well-to-do  owner 
of  the  local  hotel.  Snapping  shut  the 
hunting  case  of  his  watch  he  said,  “I  feel 
I’m  a  lucky  man.  Not  everxone  can  see 
his  dream  come  true,  especially  when  it’s 
a  dream  as  big  as  this  one.  Guess  there 
were  always  some  of  the  homesteaders 
around  here  who  were  so  dried  out  they 
wanted  to  build  a  dam  somewhere  in  the 


“WE’VE  LEARNED  how  to  form  with  8  inches  of  rainfall,’’  says  dryland  wheat  farmer  "Doc”  E.  I.  Evans,  LEFT,  of  Hartline,  Wash., 
“Irrigation  gives  a  lot  of  people  a  chance  on  little  farms,  but  I  can  make  more  money  without  it.”  CENTER,  Oscar  Bowen  of  Warden, 
Wash.,  is  irrigating  six  acres  of  truck  crops  with  water  from  his  own  well,  until  the  water  from  Grand  Coulee  reaches  his  farm  in 
1954.  Sixty  years  old,  he  is  starting  all  over  again  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  with  high  hopes  of  making  a  good  living  on  irrigated  land. 
RIGHT,  Howard  Morgan  of  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  “got  the  breaks.”  In  1946,  the  first  year  he  farmed  with  irrigation,  he  raised  potatoes. 
He  paid  off  most  of  his  debts  with  1000  tons  of  potatoes  he  had  in  cold  storage,  when  the  price  went  to  $87.50  a  ton.  Now  he 
raises  onions  along  with  his  potatoes.  He  has  started  a  dairy  and  produces  his  own  milk  with  a  fine  herd  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle. 


big  bond  of  the  Columbia.  You  couldn’t 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  a  fellow  with¬ 
out  dam-building  coming  up. 

“In  the  summer  of  1918,  Paul  Donald¬ 
son,  from  the  University  of  Washington, 
was  up  the  river  on  a  rock  hunting  trip 
and  he  found  the  granite  outcropping 
where  the  dam  stands  now.  He  told  some 
of  us  about  it.  The  next  thing  that  helped 
carry  the  idea  along  was  that  Rufus 
Woods,  the  publisher  of  the  Wenatchee 
Daily  World,  came  down  here  for  lunch 
one  day.  Ed  Southard,  Nat  Washington 
and  I  told  him  about  the  granite  location. 
It  caught  his  imagination  and  first  thing 
we  knew  he  had  a  picture  of  the  dam 
clear  across  the  front  page  of  the  paper. 

“It  was  just  a  newspaper  artist’s  idea, 
of  course,  but  it  was  like  exploding  a  fire¬ 
cracker  at  a  church  supper,”  laughed  Bell. 
“Every  power  company  in  the  Northwest 
took  up  the  battle  against  it,  and  for  years 
Rufus  Woods  kept  plugging  for  the  dam 
with  the  fanners  all  over  the  Basin  in 
back  of  him. 

“I  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  live  in  1922.  I  bt-gan  to  talk  to 
congressmen  and  senators  about  this  com¬ 
bination  irrigation  and  power  dam.  It 
didn’t  really  get  much  attention  from  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  East  until  it  was  started  as  a 
PWA  project  in  1933.  Soon  after  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  took  it  over  and 
built  it.  The  first  power  came  out  of  it 
in  1941.  It  helped  build  the  atomic  bombs 
at  Hanford  and  it  is  bringing  lots  of  in¬ 
dustries  out  here  where  they  can  use  its 
cheap  power.” 

Pioneers — 1951  Style 

If  Grand  Coulee  is  the  heart  of  the 
Project,  Ephrata  is  the  ner\e  center,  for 
here  the  Bureau  has  its  headquarters  for 


the  Basin.  It’s  a  boom  town,  1951  style, 
with  pastel-fronted  modern  stores.  It  has 
no  past  to  speak  of,  but  great  hopes. 
There  are  no  cowboys  and  no  saloons,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  restaurants.  Stainless 
steel  is  in  abundance,  but  the  food  is  still 
cooked  with  the  standard  western  cooking 
utensil,  the  cast  iron  skillet. 

To  Ephrata  come  the  settlers  in  Jeep- 
sters  and  half-ton  Chevy  trucks.  Glowing 
stories  about  the  easy  money  to  be 
made  by  guaranteed-water  fanning  have 
brought  some  settlers  without  farm 
experience,  but  most  of  the  newcomers 
are  from  western  farms  who  know  what 
the  score  is.  A  tenderfoot  from  east  of 
the  Mississippi  is  an  oddity. 

The  Northwest  was  not  built  by  east¬ 
erners.  Its  best  farmers  and  ranchers  came 
from  the  farms  of  Iowa,  of  the  Dakotas, 
of  Kansas.  Its  fruit  growers  come  from 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri. 

Within  an  hour  after  they  land  in  town, 
most  new  settlers  find  themselves  face  to 
face  with  .\rt  Chase  in  the  Bureau’s 
“Information  for  Settlers”  office.  A 
former  county  agent  in  the  Basin  and 
Yakima  Valley,  and  one  of  the  men  who 
walked  over  the  Basin  classifying  its  soils 
from  1937  to  1941,  he  is  the  best  man 
in  town  to  give  them  the  answers  to  their 
questions. 

Why  do  men  want  to  settle  the  desert? 
Two  emotions  stir  them.  The  experienced 
irrigation  farmer  wants  a  big  living  from 
cheap  land  and  government  water.  The 
tenant  farmer  of  the  southwest,  who  owns 
no  land,  is  stirred  by  the  age  old  call  of 
adventure,  and  the  security  of  having  a 
place  of  his  own  carved  out  by  his  own 
two  hands. 

The  price  of  being  a  pioneer  has  gone 
up.  To  settle  the  vast  American  continent, 
a  few  hundred  thousand  stout-hearted 


FRANK  BELL  was  one  of  the  Westerners 
who  worked  for  years  to  get  the  dam  built. 
Now  he  is  leveling  and  ditching  his  own 
farm  for  the  water  which  is  due  next  year. 

men  required  only  an  axe,  a  rifle,  a  sack 
of  beans  and  a  wife.  Today,  they  need 
all  of  that,  especially  the  stout  heart, 
plus  $25,000. 

Good  Land  is  Hard  to  Find 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions  the 
settlers  ask  and  the  answers  they  receive: 
How  can  I  get  land  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project? 

Land  that  is  going  to  receive  water  is 
hard  to  buy.  Available  land  is  divided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  Government  land, 
(2)  privately-owned  land  and  (3)  State- 
owned  land. 

About  805^^  of  the  irrigable  land  in  the 
Basin  is  privately  owned.  These  holdings 
vary  from  a  few  acres  to  several  thousand 
acres.  Since  a  land  holder  may  not  retain 


BEFORE:  The  sagebrush  is  being  cleared,  the  land  leveled.  AFTER:  Two  years  of  irrigation  makes  the  desert  bloom. 


LEFT,  A  GREEN  SPOT  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert.  This  is  the  fourth  cutting  of  al¬ 
falfa  on  the  Government’s  Winchester 
Development  Farm.  The  yield  was  6  tons 
per  acre  for  the  year.  Cheap  power  from 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  made  it  possible.  Until 
the  irrigation  water  arrives  in  '52  the  farm 
is  pumping  its  own  water  from  deep  wells 
that  tap  a  good  water  table  at  250  feet. 


ABOVE,  the  Moses  Lake  Development  Farm  in  the  fall  of  1948  when  the  land  was 
being  cleared  and  the  well  was  being  drilled.  Two  years  later,  right,  the  same  farm 
displays  cows  knee-deep  in  ladino  and  huge  stacks  of  baled  alfalfa.  The  govern¬ 
ment  delivers  water  to  one  corner  of  the  settler’s  farm  and  from  then  on  it  is  his  to 
use  efficiently,  day  and  night.  Even  flat  land  must  be  leveled  further  before  the  irri¬ 
gation  ditches  will  take  the  water  to  every  corner  of  the  farm.  Clearing  and  level¬ 
ing  land  costs  up  to  $60  an  acre  using  specialized  machinery.  Building  the  farm 
irrigation  ditches  will  run  another  $25  an  acre.  New  settlers  can  consider  themselves 
lucky  if  they  get  their  land  leveled  and  harvest  a  crop  during  their  first  year. 
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LEFT,  the  Columbia,  our  second  largest  river.  ABOVE,  when  raised  to  the  benchlands  it  becomes  the  magic  farming  tool  for 
settlers.  CENTER,  hot  asphalt  being  sprayed  on  the  Government’s  East  Low  Canal  to  make  it  watertight.  RIGHT,  the  contractors 
have  3  years  and  3  million  dollars  with  which  to  drive  the  14-foot  Frenchman  Hills  Tunnel  2  miles  through  solid,  basalt  rock. 


SMALL,  FAMILY-SIZED  irrigation  units  will  keep  out  the  "factory  farm”  with  its 
transient  labor  problems.  Government  men  predict.  In  the  Moses  Lake  area, 
where  this  12-year-old  potato-picker  was  working,  the  25-ton  per  acre  yield 
puts  everyone  in  the  fields  for  a  month  of  back-bruising  work  in  the  fall. 


more  than  160  acres  and  receive  Govern¬ 
ment  water,  most  of  the  large  holdings 
will  be  broken  up  and  sold  by  the  owners 
during  the  next  ten  years.  It  will  be  sold 
to  new  settlers  or  to  the  Government  at  its 
appraised  dr>-land  value.  Real  estate 
offices  that  list  privately  owned  Basin  land 
in  Ephrata,  Moses  Lake,  Othello  and 
Quincy,  Washington,  can  be  reached 
through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Prospective  purchasers  may  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Ephrata,  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  information  on  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  its  dr\-land  value,  its 
eligibility  to  receive  water  and  when  the 
water  will  be  delivered.  Every  piece  of 
land  has  been  plotted  and  no  water  will 
be  delivered  unless  all  the  conditions  of 
sale  contained  in  the  Anti-Speculation  .\ct 
of  1937  have  been  complied  with.  This 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  keep  set¬ 
tlers  from  being  gouged  by  land  specula¬ 
tors.  It  requires  that  anyone  buying  a 
unit  of  land  must  develop  it  and  hold  it 
for  at  least  five  years  in  order  to  sell  it  at 
a  price  higher  than  its  actual  cost  plus 
improvements.  You  cannot  buy  land  and 
w’ork  in  town;  you  have  to  be  a  full-time 
farmer-settler,  to  be  eligible  for  Govern¬ 
ment  water. 

How  can  I  buy  Government  land? 

If  you  are  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
your  chances  of  having  your  name  drawn 
out  of  the  hat  are  about  1  out  of  50. 
Government  land  is  sold  a  year  ahead  of 
the  water  delivery  date.  By  that  time  the 
land  will  have  been  divided  into  farm 
units  (most  of  them  are  laid  out  with  40 
to  60  irrigable  acres)  on  which  the  Bur(‘au 
says,  “a  family  can  earn  an  adequate 
living.”  .A  public  announcement  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  giving  the 
units  available,  the  price  of  each  farm 
unit  (about  $750),  and  the  terms  of  sale. 
.Applications  are  then  received  for  the 
drawing.  A  board  of  examiners  reviews 
applications  submitted  on  the  basis  of 
their  meeting  the  qualifications  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  World  War  II  veteran.  If 
they  pass,  their  names  are  put  in 
the  hat.  Farmers,  other  than  World  War 
II  veterans,  have  no  chance  of  buying 
Government  land,  because  of  the  number 
of  veterans’  applications  being  received. 


If  you  an-  a  veteran  you  ean  request 
that  your  name  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  for  future  announeements,  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  at  Ephrata,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Government  plans  to  sell 
about  100  farms  a  year  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  Project. 

State-owned  land  is  sold  at  auction 
after  a  public  announcement. 

Hole  much  does  land  cost? 

Basin  land,  both  Government  owned 
and  privately  owned,  is  sold  at  the 
appraised  dry-land  prices  plus  im¬ 
provements  (qualified  appraisers  de¬ 
cide  on  the  prices).  Prices  vary 
from  .$2.50  to  $30.00  an  acre.  Terms 
on  Government  land  are:  a  down 
payment  of  approximately  20^r,  the 
balance  payable  over  20  years. 

How  much  does  water  cost  a  year? 
Water  costs  about  $2.50  per  acre  per 
year.  Repayment  on  the  Government 
costs  for  the  dam,  canals  and  tunnels 
which  bring  the  water  to  the  farms 
will  start  10  years  after  the  land  is 
first  given  water.  The  total  amount 
to  be  paid  back  over  the  next  50  years 
will  average  $85  per  acre. 

Uliat  kind  of  soil  is  it? 

Soils  in  the  Basin  var%-  widely.  In 
general  they  range  from  fine  silt  loams 
to  coarse  loamy  sand.  All  the  land 
has  been  classified  carefully,  and  many 
farms  have  some  of  each  of  the  classes. 
Soil  depths  range  from  18  inches  to 
15  feet. 

Class  1  soil  is  deep,  not  more  than 
slope  and  is  suited  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  row  crops,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  truck  crops,  hay  and  pasture. 
This  is  suitable  for  ditch  irrigation. 

Class  2  soil  may  be  as  good  as  Class 
1,  but  have  up  to  lO^r  slope,  or  it 
may  be  shallower  or  lighter  in  texture. 
Some  of  it  has  loose  rock  at  plowsole 
depth.  This  soil  is  not  as  good  for 
row  crops,  but  some  ditch  irrigation 
may  be  used. 

Class  3  is  best  adapted  to  hay  and 
pasture.  It  may  have  ro<ks  in  the 
top  six  inches:  it  may  be  rough,  un¬ 
even  ground.  This  land  will  produce 
well  as  a  beef  cattle  or  dair)’ing  unit. 
It  is  best  irrigated  with  a  movable 
sprinkler  system. 

A  set  of  soil  maps,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  irrigation  districts  in  the 
Basin,  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Bureau  office  in  Ephrata  for  $1.00. 

Is  there  any  ready-to-live-on  irrigated 
land  that  1  can  buy  in  the  Columbia 
Basin? 

Some  privately  irrigated,  improved 
land  with  buildings,  sells  for  about 
$350  an  acre.  Last  year  two  good 
farms  of  section  size  (640  acres)  sold 
for  close  to  $225,000  each.  There  is 
no  limit  on  the  size  of  these  privately 
irrigated  farms.  In  the  Yakima  Valley, 
100  miles  to  the  west,  fruit  land  under 
irrigation  sells  for  $1,000  an  acre. 
IVhat  kind  of  weather  does  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  have? 
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THE  COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJECT 


The  Columbia  Basin  has  veiy  little  rain, 
mild  winters  and  warm  summers.  The 
air  is  clear  and  dry  and  the  sun  shines 
practically  ever\’  day.  It’s  a  climate  that 
makes  children  grow  big  and  healthy,  and 
crops  flourish. 

Taming  the  Desert 

This  is  the  same  desert  on  which  the 
homesteaders  tried  their  luck  in  1905. 
The  GoveiYiment  gave  them  a  qi^arter 
section  of  land  and  bet  they  would  \not 
last  five  years.  Lacking  water,  most  of 
them  failed  and  the  land  reverted  to  the 
Government.  Today  there  are  clanking 
diesel  “cats”  and  big,  roaring  machines 
to  do  the  work  of  uprooting  sagebrush 
and  leveling  the  land,  but  it  costs  big 
money,  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre.  And 
there  is  still  the  work  that  must  be  done 
by  hand;  the  rocks  to  throw  into  stone 
boats,  the  irrigation  ditches  that  have  to 
be  laid  out  and  built.  The  Government 
delivers  the  water  to  one  corner  of  the 
farm.  From  that  point  on.  it  is  the  set¬ 
tler’s  to  use  as  efficiently  as  he  can. 

On  four  corners  of  the  Basin  the 
Government  has  “development  farms”  in 
operation.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
farm  specialists  took  typical  farm  units, 
leveled  the  land,  drove  wells  and  put  up 
buildings.  The  irrigation  water  is  pumped 
from  the  wells.  Each  farm  is  leased  to  a 
farmer-operator.  For  the  visitor  who 
wants  to  see  how  irrigated  land  produces, 
these  farms  are  green  oases  in  the  desert. 
On  two  fanns  there  are  dairy-  herds,  one 
has  b<-ef  cattle,  another  has  row  crops. 

To  see  Basin  farmers  who  are  on  their 
own  it  is  necessary-  to  drive  down  to 
Pasco,  at  the  low-  and  south  end  of  the 
Basin.  The  water  was  not  due  here  from 
Grand  Coulee  (165  miles  to  the  north) 
until  1962.  So  the  Bureau,  with  an  ear 


GAMBLER  IN  GOGGLES,  opposite,  is  dry¬ 
land  wheat  farmer  Glenn  Johnson  of 
Quincy,  Wash.,  who  is  betting  on  getting 
8  inches  of  rain  for  the  wheat  he  is  plant¬ 
ing.  If  he  doesn't  get  it  he  loses  every¬ 
thing.  With  modern  equipment  like  the 
rod  weeder,  shown  in  use  above,  he  can 
store  moisture  during  the  fallow  alternate 
years.  Using  huge  disc  plows  he  is  able 
to  retain  a  good  straw  mulch  on  top  of  the 
ground.  With  a  wheat  support  price  of 
$2.17  he  can  afford  to  take  a  chance. 
BELOW,  one  way  to  tell  an  irrigation 
farmer,  he  always  has  stones  to  gather. 


cocked  for  the  advance  publicity  that 
would  help  get  funds  from  Congress  for 
the  rest  of  the  project,  set  up  a  small 
pumping  plant  to  bring  the  Columbia 
River  water  up  165  feet  to  a  gravity 
distributing  point.  There  are  5,400  acres 
in  the  area.  The  45  settlers  received  their 
first  w-ater  in  1948;  none  have  defaulted 
on  their  FH.A  loans. 

The  Pasco  settlers  have  had  their  rough 
times,  though,  and  1950  was  the  worst. 
To  an  irrigation  farmer,  with  much  of  his 
income  dependent  on  such  fragile  crops 
as  (lover  seed  ready  to  combine,  and 
windrowed  beans,  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  is  to  get  an  early  rain.  Last 
year  Navy  veteran  O.  C.  Gillum,  along 
with  many  other  farmers,  had  his  red 
beans  cut  and  ready  to  combine  when  an 
October  rain  caught  them.  He  says,  “W'e 
gathered  the  beans  up  and  hauled  them 
to  town  and  put  them  in  an  airplane 
hangar.  Then  we  hired  two  airplanc-s  to 
run  their  props  as  fans  and  dry-  the  beans 
out.  When  I  got  through  I  had  $.500  for 
sey-en  yveeks  yvork  and  all  my  tractor  time 
on  those  beans.  I  lost  money.  If  I  hadn’t 
had  spuds  and  turkeys  I  might  not  hay  e 
been  able  to  eat.  I  ended  up  the  year 
yvith  an  $1,800  net.  At  least  I  had  no  in¬ 
come  tax  to  pay.” 

Gillum  had  been  stationed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  yvar  yvhen  he  yvas  in  the 
Navy.  He  liked  the  climate  and  the 
people.  W'hen  he  heard  of  the  Pasco  land 
being  opened  up  he  came  to  investigate 
and  yvas  able  to  buy  an  80  acre  tract,  62 
acres  of  it  being  irrigable. 

“One  of  my  best  crops”  says  Gillum, 
“is  Broad-breasted  Bronze  Turkeys.  I 
keep  them  on  sunporches  until  they  are 
tyvo  months  old.  This  year  I  have  800 
of  them  and  I  should  make  $2  to  $.3  per 
bird.  When  they  are  seven  or  eight 
months  old  they  weigh  up  to  35  pounds. 
The  toms  bring  around  39c  and  the  hens 
41c  a  pound  out  here.” 

This  year,  Gillum  yvas  almost  through 
his  red  bean  combining  by  the  middle  of 
September  and  was  feeling  good.  “It’s  a 
different  story  from  last  year,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  net  over  $5,000  off  38  acres  of  beans. 
I’ll  get  about  a  ton  of  beans  an  acre  and 
they  are  bringing  $160  a  ton.  I  used 
about  100  pounds  of  33%  ammonium 
nitrate  to  the  acre  and  the  seed  cost  $250 
for  the  planting.  My  fourth  cutting  of 
alfalfa.  17  tons,  just  brought  me  $309 
off  9  acres.  I  raise  five  acres  of  corn  and 
five  acres  of  oats  for  turkey  feed.  I  had 
six  acres  of  spuds  that  brought  $30  a  ton. 
We  got  18  tons  an  acre.  So  I  should  end 
up  the  year  yvith  over  $8,000  net.” 

Gillum  has  no  illusions  about  the  cost 
of  setting  up  a  farm  unit.  He  says,  “You’ll 
need  $25,000  to  do  the  job.  \Vhen  the 
Bureau  sets  a  minimum  cash  requirement 
of  $4,000  for  a  new  settler  (and  expects 
him  to  borroyv  the  rest)  they  are  just 
fixing  it  up  for  a  lot  of  people  to  go 
broke.  I  put  $5,000  in  farm  tools  and 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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FENCES 

BY  SAM  MIMS 

I h(  nght  fence,  put  up  ami  eared  for  properly, 
can  chnnnatc  a  major  Jann  headache. 

'■  I  ''HE  day  man  stopped  using  a  fence  to  keep  the  wild  animals  out  of 

the  \  illagc  and  started  to  use  it  to  confine  his  domesticated  animals, 
marked  a  milestone  in  human  progmss.  For  it  was  then  that  he  was  able 
to  control  the  breeding  of  his  livestock  and  the  use  of  his  land. 

In  America  fences  have  contributed  to  the  color  and  folklore  of 
each  n-gion.  In  New  England  the  stone  fences  which  were  built  as  a 
dual  purpKDse  project,  to  get  rid  of  the  stones  and  to  create  enclosed  fields, 
seemc-d  a  symbol  of  enduring  institutions  and  fixed  patterns,  until  the 
advent  of  |x>wer  tools  made  it  necessars’  to  enlarge  the  fields  by  laboriously 
remo\  ing  the  walls.  The  zig-zagging  worm  fences  of  the  South  and  East 
with  their  profligate  use  of  wood,  and  the  white  painted  board  fences 
which  go  with  the  horse,  .culture  of  Kentucky  have  become  identified 
with  the  life  of  an  era  when  wood  and  land  were  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
The  stump  fences  of  Michigan  and  the  brush  fences  of  the  west  are 
monuments  to  a  stage  in  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 

In  the  open  range  countr\-  of  the  West  and  South  the  cattle  were 
free  to  wander  at  will  and  it  was  the  dift^  farmers  who  had  to  put  up  the 
fences  if  he  wanted  to  har\est  a  crop.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
interests  has  provided  us  with  enough  folklore  to  keep  the  radios’  western 
programs  supplied  with  material  as  long  as  breakfast  foods  are  made. 
Today,  state  and  county  law  determines  the  responsibility  for  putting 
up  fences  and  the  adequacy  of  the  fence. 

Building  the  Fence 

“I  think  a  man  can  double  the  life  of  a  fence  if  he  stretches  it  right 
in  the  first  place  and  checks  it  once  a  year  to  replace  lost  staples,”  Harley 
Mace,  who  manages  28  farms  in  central  Ohio,  said. 

“The  first  job  is  to  lay  out  your  fence  line.  If  the  fence  is  replacing 
an  old  one  and  Tm  farming  on  both  sides  of  it,  I  like  to  move  it  over 
one  side  or  the  other  about  ten  feet.  That  way,  Tm  building  on  land 
that  has  been  farmed  and  is  smoother,  and  Tm  getting  rid  of  all  the 
brush  and  poison  i\y  and  weeds  in  the  old  fence  row.  If  there  are  hollows 
I  can’t  avoid,  I  think  it  pays  to  get  in  there  with  a  bull  dozer  and  smooth 
them  out.” 

“When  you’ve  picked  your  spot,”  he  continued,  “you  locate  the  two 
end  post  sjx>ts  and  then  bt'gin  sighting  down  them  to  put  in  pegs  for 
line  post  markers  at  15  foot  intervals.  Then  you’re  ready  to  start  digging. 

“In  the  old  days  we  always  put  up  fence  in  the  spring.  This  wasn’t 
the  best  time  because  we  didn’t  get  a  good  solid  set  for  our  posts,  but 
you  could  dig  four  post  holes  in  spring  in  the  time  it  takes  to  dig  one  in 

TOP:  The  concrete  corner  post  has  o  built-in  brace.  It  will  lost 
o  long  time,  but  it  is  expensive.  SECOND:  A  railroad  crew 
plants  a  multiflora  rose  hedge  to  replace  an  aging  fence.  In 
three  years  the  rose  hedge  will  turn  stock.  THIRD:  Wire  is 
attached  to  steel  posts  with  a  clip.  Driven  into  the  ground, 
steel  posts  eliminate  post-hole  digging.  FOURTH:  When 
wooded  land  is  cleared,  the  stumps  are  often  used  for  fencing. 

They  take  a  lot  of  space,  but  are  good  wildlife  refuges. 
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ZIGZAG  RAIL  FENCES  marked  the  era  when  timber  was  plentiful  and  labor  cheap.  They  take  up  more  space  than  a  hedge, 
but  like  a  hedge  they  provide  ideal  wildlife  refuge.  Some  old  cedar  fences  are  being  sold  to  be  made  into  lead  pencils. 


the  summer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
were  to  ask  a  man  to  dig  post  holes  in  Au¬ 
gust  he’d  just  about  shoot  you.  In  this 
clay  soil  you  just  chip  at  a  hole  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Now,  we  use  a  post  hole  digger 
attached  to  the  tractor  and  do  all  our 
fencing  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer. 

“Remember  that  the  end  post  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  fence.  If  it 
sags,  the  fence  won’t  last.  We  use  a  nine 
foot  black  locust  post  that  is  about  18 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  a 
foot  at  the  top.  We  always  figure  that  the 
end  post  and  the  one  next  to  it  are  a 
unit.  The  second  post  is  the  same  size. 
We  dig  our  holes  four  and  a  half  feet 
deep  for  these  p>osts.  We  spike  a  brace 
between  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  top  and  we  anchor  them  good. 

“For  anchoring,  we  start  the  wire  from 


mistake.  Wrapped  high,  the  wire  blo<ks 
ofT  some  ground  and  keeps  you  from  using 
machinery'  near  it,  and  it  isn’t  necessary. 
We  use  a  pipn*  as  a  dead-man  and  anchor 
it  by  puttin'g  two  pair  of  crossed  sticks 
over  it  like  two  X’s  straddling  it  and 
then  dropping  a  log  into  the  top  of  the 
X’s  to  keep  them  from  closing.  Then  we 
fill  it  up  with  dirt  and  tamp  it  in  good. 
I  promise*  you  it  will  hold  that  way. 

“It  takes  two  men  the  best  part  of  a 
day  to  put  in  the  end  posts  right.  While 
they’re  at  it,  a  couple  of  more  men  can 
be  going  down  the  line  with  the  {x>st  hole 
digger  and  the  line  posts.  The  main  thing 
here  is  to  set  them  in  well  in  three  foot 
holes  and  tamp  them  good.  In  the  old 
days  you  used  to  look  around  for  a  nice 
sapling  with  a  knot  on  it  to  use  as  a  tam¬ 
per.  Now  you  buy  a  ready  made  one  or 


the  second  post  where  the  brace  is  nailed 
and  run  it  to  the  corner  post  at  ground 
level  and  then  to  the  dead  man  which  is 
in  a  pit  a  couple  of  feet  away  in  a  straight 
line.  Here  let  me  show  you  what  I 
mean.”  Mace  pulled  out  an  envelope  and 
drew  a  diagram. 


“A  lot  of  people  think  the  wire  should 
be  wrapped  around  the  end  post  at  about 
mid  way,  but  we’ve  found  this  to  be  a 


are  as  cantankerous  and  temperamental 
as  a  jilted  old  maid,  but  they  are  the  best 
tool  we  have  for  a  necessary  job.  The 
wire  must  be  drawn  slowly  and  carefully, 
avoiding  kinks  or  snags  on  line  posts. 
The  staywires  should  stand  straight  up 
and  down  if  the  pull  is  uniform.  Testing 
the  wire  for  tightness  should  be  done  on 
the  end  opposite  the  stretchers.  If  it  is 
tight  enough  here  it  should  be  right  all 
the  way  down  the  line — tight  enough  so 
that  it  will  snap  back  against  the  line 
fence  if  you  pull  it  away,  not  tight  enough 
to  straighten  out  the  tension  curves.  When 
it  is  this  tight  the  rest  of  the  job  is  one 
of  stap  ling. 

Mace  uses  9  guage,  48-inch  woven  wire 
fence  with  two  stout  strands  of  barbed 
wire  over  it.  The  barbed  wire  is  vitally 
important.  W'ithout  it  any  cow  with  an 
ounce  of  curiosity  and  perverseness  will 
walk  right  over  the  fence  and  ruin  it. 

“Setting  a  corner  post  is  the  same  as 
setting  an  end  post  except  that  you  put 
in  two  dead-men,  one  in  line  with  each 
direction  of  the  fence,  and  you  brace 
against  the  first  post  in  each  direction,” 
Mace  said.  ‘Setting  a  gate  post  is  just 
about  the  same  as  an  end  post.  We  usually 
flatten  the  post  a  little  below  ground  level. 
Then  we  spike  on  two  two-by-sixes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  post,  so  that  they  set 
in  a  trench  in  the  ground  in  line  with 
where  the  gate  will  hang  when  it  is  closed. 
The  two-by-sixes  are  seven  feet  long  so 
that  they  stick  out  about  three  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  post.  When  they’re  set 
solid  in  the  ground  with  a  ro<'k  under 
each  end,  they  make  the  p)ost  right  steady. 
The  rest  of  the  bracing  is  the  same  as  for 
an  end  post. 

“After  the  fence  is  up,”  Mace  con¬ 
cluded,  “we  try  and  get  our  men  to  walk 
their  fence  line  at  least  once  a  year  with 
a  hammer  and  a  pcnket  full  of  staples. 
Where  there  is  a  staple  missing  they  put 
in  a  new  one.  If  they  find  a  stretch  of 
wire  that’s  sagging,  they  wire  it  up  to  the 
barbed  wire  in  two  places  between  posts. 
If  they  find  a  post  that  is  broken  or  in 
bad  shape  they  replace  it.  With  that  kind 
of  care  a  fence  should  last  twenty  to 
thirty  vears.” 


TO  SUPPORT  A  PRETTY  GIRL  a  gate  must  be  hung  to  a  stout  post  that  has  been  set 
in  o  four-foot  hole  and  double  braced.  Such  o  gate  will  lost  to  swing  her  kids. 


stretchers.  If  a  longer  stretch  must  be 
made  there  are  a  few  alternatives — an 
extra  end  post  can  be  set  in  the  center 
of  the  line  and  fence  stretched  from  it, 
stretchers  may  be  attached  on  both  ends 
of  the  wire  to  even  up  the  pull,  or,  if  the 
stretch  isn’t  too  long,  the  stretching  may 
be  prolonged  over  several  days,  giving  the 
wire  a  little  pull  at  a  time. 

As  anyone  who  has  built  fences  knows, 
even  the  best  double  jack  wire  stretchers 


use  a  pipe  and  have  the  blacksmith  put 
a  good,  solid,  flat  end  on  it.  I  have  the 
boys  carry  a  stick  54  inches  long  so  that 
they  can  measure  the  above-ground  height 
of  the  posts  just  to  have  a  good  workman 
like  job  when  we’re  done.” 

When  the  posts  are  up,  the  wire  is  un¬ 
rolled  with  the  bottom  toward  the  posts 
and  the  job  of  stretching  is  ready  to  start. 
Mace  feels  that  60  rods  is  about  the  limit 
that  can  be  stretched  with  one  set  of 


The  Fence  Viewers’  Guide 
The  laws  of  the  various  states  may 
agree  that  a  fence  is  “an  enclosing  struc- 


LEFT:  Fence  material  is  still  in  short 
supply  and  costs  plenty  when  it  con  be 
bought.  The  height  of  o  fence,  oddly 
enough,  helps  determine  its  life  span. 


RIGHT:  A  home-made  post  peeler  con 
beat  the  bark  off  40  posts  on  hour  with 
its  chain  draped  spool.  Later  the  posts 
ore  chemically  treated  to  moke  them  lost. 


ture  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material,  put  their  fencing  agreement  on  paper  so  patch  of  fast  growing  locust  on  an  eroded 

intended  to  prevent  intrusion  from  without  that  there  can  he  no  question  as  to  the  slope  or  hard-to-cultivate  corner.  In  15 

or  straying  from  within”,  but  the  laws  responsibility  of  each.  A  general  rule  is  years  after  planting  they  should  have  p)ost- 

vaiA’  as  to  what  a  fence  should  be.  In  that  each  owner  must  erect  and  maintain  size  trees  to  harvest  and  a  perpetual  crop 

Vermont,  for  example,  a  fence  which  is  the  half  of  the  fence  on  his  right  when  he  of  natural  seedlings  coming  on  to  fill 

four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  strong  faces  the  division  line  while  standing  on  future  needs. 

enough  to  hold  sheep  is  considered  ade-  his  own  property.  Where  wood  is  available  for  fence  posts, 

quate,  while  in  Wisconsin  the  law  describes  Disputes  regarding  the  building  of  the  farmer  should  consider  the  advisability 

the  standards  for  each  type  fence  even  fences  or  the  adequacy  of  any  specific  of  treating  the  wood  with  a  preservative, 

to  the  gau  ge  of  the  wire  used.  In  Georgia  fence  are  occasionally  settled  by  the  fence  Such  woods  as  hickory,  basswood,  maple, 

a  barbed  wire  fence  must  have  six  strands  viewers.  Fence  viewers  are  usually  app)oin-  gum,  p>oplar,  and  willow  which  can  be  ex- 

of  wire  stretched  on  posts  or  trees  that  arc  ted  by  the  county  board  or  this  extra  job  pected  to  last  for  four  or  five  years  with- 

10  feet  apart  to  cjualify  as  a  legal  fence,  is  given  to  the  town  assessor.  out  treatment  can  be  given  a  useful  life 

while  in  Kansas  such  a  fence  need  have  One  old  hand  at  the  game  of  fence  of  20  years  by  the  use  of  wood  preserva- 

but  three  strands  of  wire  and  be  stapled  viewing  remarked,  “When  folks  found  tive  such  as  cresote  and  fuel  oil  and  cop- 

to  posts  which  are  two  rods  apart.  A  that  I  almost  always  arrived  in  time  for  pof  napthenate  or  pentachlorophenol.  A 

hundred  years  ago  an  Ohio  Supreme  lunch  and  I  almost  always  had  a  friend  second  group  of  woods  can  have  their 

Court  judge  des(  ribed  the  standard  of  with  me  and  I  almost  always  worked  on  life  span  doubled  by  the  use  of  a  pre¬ 
perfection  against  which  all  fences  could  the  fence  problem  for  at  least  two  days  servative.  This  group  includes  catalpa, 

be  tested  when  he  said,  “A  fence  should  and  that  I  never  failed  to  charge  them  for  F>ost  oak,  white  oak.  white  cedar,  and 

be  horse  high,  hog  tight,  and  bull  strong.”  my  time — they  got  to  settling  their  fence  honey  locust  which  normally  would  last 

Where  division  fences  between  prop-  disputes  themselves.”  15  years  but  when  treated  can  be  made 

erty  are  needed  the  laws  of  all  states  to  last  30,  and  pine  hemlock,  elm  ash 

agree  that  the  two  owners  of  adjoining  Posts  and  red  oak  which  usually  decay  at 

property  should  share  the  expense  of  con-  Some  far-sighted  farmers  have  recog-  10  years,  but  can  be  preserved  for  20. 
structing  and  maintaining  the  fence.  The  nized  the  fence  post  shortage  as  a  per-  A  final  group  of  woods  are  usually  not 

wisest  course  for  the  joint  owners  is  to  manent  thing  and  have  planted  a  small  (Continued  on  page  118) 

THE  PICTURESQUE  STONE  WALL  served  a  double  purpose;  it  enclosed  the  land  and  also  mode  a  convenient  place  to  dump 

rocks  from  stony  soil.  With  tractors  come  the  need  for  larger  fields.  Some  farmers  hove  used  the  stone  to  build  form  roods. 


THE  HUCKSTERS 


Fijh  years  ago  the  erossroads  store  came  to  Jarms  in  a  huckster  xvagon. 


The  huckster  wagon,  which  at  one  time  linked  American  farms 
to  the  crossroads  store,  has  passed  into  limbo  along  with  the 
buggy,  the  buffalo  robe  and  the  bustle.  In  its  heyday,  during 
the  century  preceding  the  early  19(X)’s,  it  was  indispensable. 
While  it  brought  the  goods  of  the  general  store'  to  isolated  farms, 
and  was  run  for  profit  by  the  storekeeper, 
it  was  much  more  than  that  to  the  lonely 
housewife  tucked  aw'ay  at  the  end  of  a 
lane  among  the  endless  fields. 

There  may  be  a  few  tough  survivors — 
in  the  Tennessee  hills,  or  in  the  Ozarks — 
but  most  children  today  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  a  huckster  wagon  if  they  saw  one. 

There  are  modern  grocery  stores  on 
wheels,  luxurious  vehicles  on  rubber. 
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stcxked  with  everything  the  inner  man  can  desire.  But  these 
effete  equipages  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  old-time  horse 
drawn  wagon  piloted  by  a  rugged,  versatile  individual  who  was 
more  than  a  jx'ddler — he  was  an  institution,  a  cog  in  the  wheel 
that  brought  America  from  the  pioneer’s  log  cabin  to  greatness. 

The  roads  he  traveled  were  either  ankle- 
deep  in  dust  or  they  were  knee  deep  in 
mud.  Through  heat  and  cold  and  storm 
he  made  his  appointed  rounds.  He  was 
resourceful  and  hardy,  and  he  had  hair 
on  his  chest. 

Such  a  huckster  was  Matt  Fichter  of 
Fichter  Bros.  General  Store.  The  Fichter 
store  was,  and  still  is,  the  hub  of  the  little 
universe  of  Reily,  a  quiet  village  among 


A 


AT  THE  BOTTOM  of  the  opposite  page 
is  the  lost  horse-drawn  huckster  wagon 
operated  by  the  Fichter  Bros.  Mott  Fichter 
is  loading.  TOP  is  the  photograph  of  a 
Redmon,  III.,  wagon  token  in  1909.  The 
huckster  is  Allen  "Pug”  Dailey.  Mrs.  Bruce 
Fulwider  holds  her  youngest  son,  Bruce, 
now  a  contractor  in  Cincinnati,  O.  BOTTOM 
of  this  page.  Pug  Dailey  meets  Beanie 
Henderson,  Edgar  County,  III.,  mail  carrier. 

the  rolling  hills  of  Butler  County,  Ohio. 
The  Fichter  Bros,  at  one  time  operated 
huckster  routes  six  days  a  week  and  kept 
three  teams,  which  they  used  on  alternate 
days,  in  their  stables. 

Matt,  the  younger  of  the  two  Fichter 
brothers,  was  the  huckster.  On  huckstering 
days  he’d  roll  out  of  bed  at  three  in  the 
morning.  The  night  before  he  stocked  the 
shelves  of  his  wagon  and  filled  the  special 
orders  from  the  previous  trip.  The  wagon 
jolted  out  of  Reily  before  dawn  and  drove 
into  the  first  farm  house  before  the  morn¬ 
ing  milk  pails  stopped  rattling. 

When  Matt’s  wagon  turned  in  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  the  housewife  put  on  a 
clean  apron,  slicked  up  her  hair,  and  went 
out  to  the  barnyard  to  meet  it;  the  chil¬ 
dren  appeared  out  of  nowhere,  the  dogs 


barked,  and  father  tied  his  team  to  the 
fence  at  the  end  of  the  corn  row  and 
walked  up  to  the  house. 

Matt  knew  what  was  expected  of  him. 
He  was  a  talkative  and  gregarious  man, 
and  as  he  wrapped  the  reins  around  the 
whip  and  climbed  down  from  his  scat, 
he  began  a  discourse  on  the  state  of  crops 
on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  the  health 
of  the  neighbors  up  and  down  the  line, 
the  arrival  of  new  babies,  national  and 
local  politics,  and  what  to  do  in  case  of 
sunstroke  in  the  hayficld.  He  passed  along 
the  gossip  he  had  collected  along  his  route. 
He  was  in  a  hurry,  for  he  had  to  cover  a 
ten  mile  circuit  before  dark,  but  he  knew 
that  if  he  didn’t  throw  in  a  bonus  of  gos¬ 
sip  his  customers  would  be  disappointed. 

He  weighed  the  week’s  butter,  loaded 
the  egg  crates,  and  stuffed  a  half  dozen 
culled  hens  into  the  crate  hung  beneath 
the  tail  gate.  He  dived  into  the  dark  re¬ 
cess  of  the  w’agon  and  filled  the  grocery 
order,  drew  a  gallon  of  kerosene  from  a 
tank  beneath  the  seat,  and  made  a  memo 
of  next  week’s  wants.  As  a  parting  ges¬ 
ture  he  gave  each  of  the  kids  a  stick  of 
candy,  climbed  into  the  seat  and  clucked 
his  ponies  into  a  trot.  The  wagon  disap¬ 


peared  down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Matt’s  morning  passed  with  trading  and 
talking  from  kitchen  to  kitchen.  He  made 
his  noonday  stop  at  a  big  elm  tree  beside 
a  creek  on  a  solitary  stretch  of  rusty  road. 
In  the  deep  shade  at  the  side  of  the  road 
Matt  ate  the  lunch  prepared  for  him  at 
home.  He  fed  his  horses,  and  watered  them 
from  a  bucket  filled  at  the  creek.  Then 
he  readied  his  accounts  and  set  out  on 
the  afternoon  run. 

On  Tick  for  a  Spell 

His  bookkeeping  was  important,  for 
most  of  his  customers  paid  their  bills  just 
twice  a  year — when  the  pigs  were  sold  in 
the  spring  and  when  harvesting  was  over 
in  the  fall.  The  farmer  and  his  hired  hand 
were  carried  on  credit.  If  a  bad  year  came 
along,  the  accounts  were  carried  for  the 
next  year.  Most  people  paid  as  soon  as 
they  got  the  money.  Sometimes  a  ne’er- 
do-well  took  his  family  and  skipped  the 
county,  but  these  risks  were  expected. 
Honest  folk  could  not  be  penalized. 

The  liberality  of  credit  during  the  huek 
stering  days  of  the  Fichter  Bros,  is  written 
through  the  pages  of  their  heavy,  leather- 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Once  sold  only  at  the  clrcns  and 
the  hall  park,  pmnnts  for  cathig 
and  oil  arc  now  a  high-profit 
crop  in  the  Tideivater, 


PEANUTS 


TpEW  peanut  farmers  have  a  love  for  peanuts.  They  are  not  like  the  com  fanner, 
who  likes  to  sit  on  his  front  jjorch  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  listen  to  the 
corn  growing  in  the  south  forty.  But  the  peanut  grower  does  respect  peanuts  as  a 
crop,  for  he  can  consistently  gross  $200  an  acre  on  the  popular  goobers,  which  is 
more  than  he  can  gross  on  corn. 

Peanuts  require  a  lot  of  labor  and  attention  and  they  are  choicy  about  soil  and 
climate.  They  won’t  grow  just  anywhere.  One  of  the  major  peanut  producing 
areas  in  the  country  is  the  Tidewater  section  of  southeastern  Virginia.  Here  the 
peanut  is  grown  widely  year  after  year  on  such  farms  as  the  Stevan  Butler  place 
where  Butler  has  founded  a  peanut  dynasty.  ^ 

On  the  Butler  farm  near  Suffolk,  Virginia,  peanutit^ave  been  grown  as  long 
as  any  member  of  the  family  can  recall,  and  the  lowly  peanut  has  built  the  Butler 
farm  into  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Virginia.  Last  year  62  of  the  202  acres  of  the 
farm  grew  peanuts.  When  the  har\ested  nuts  were  haule^to  market  in  Suffolk, 
the  Butlers  banked  $14  a  bag  from  some  1500  one  hunared-p)ouna  bags.  And 
when  peanuts  bring  14  cents  a  pound  the  Butlers  raise  no  question  about  what 
they  should  grow.  The  Butlers’  peanuts  produce  a  yield  considerably  above  the 
average.  While  most  farmers  are  content  with  15  bags  to  the  acre,  the  Butlers 
harvest  from  20  to  25  and  often  gross  $300.00  an  acre. 

The  Butlers  are  smack  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  best  peanut  producing  areas 
in  the  world.  Around  Suffolk,  in  the  Tidewater  area  of  southeastern  Virginia, 
fanners  plant  40  per  cent  of  their  tillable  land  to  peanuts  year  after  year.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  leading  area  for  the  growing  of  the  large  edible 


ROY  SAUNDERS  (left)  checks  his  fields  daily 
during  September.  When  the  nuts  turn  pinkish, 
they’re  ready  for  digging.  Right;  Stevan  Butler 
founded  a  four  generation  peanut  growing 
vamily  in  the  famous  Virginia  Tidewater  peanut 
area.  Standing  in  front  of  their  peanut  picker 
are  Stevan,  Chillian,  Johnny  and  John. 


type  peanuts,  gi\es  rise  to  Suffolk’s  title 
of  Peanut  Capitol  of  the  World. 

SulTolk  is  freekled  with  industries  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  peanut.  There 
are  several  peanut  processing  plants  for 
turning  the  peanuts  into  roasted,  salted 
tidbits,  p)eanut  butter,  peanut  oil,  and 
ehoeolate  coated  jx*anuts.  There  are  large 
warehouses  which  buy  the  farmers’  crops, 
(  lean  them  and  sell  them  to  processors, 
rhere  arc  manufacturers  of  jx-anut  fann 
machinery,  and  10  miles  west  of  town 
is  one  of  the  countiy’s  leading  peanut  ex- 
jjeriment  stations  where  scientists  conduct 
a  constant  search  for  bigger  and  better 
peanuts. 

.All  of  these  enterprises  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  peanut  fanns  that  sur¬ 
round  them,  farms  like  the  Butler  place, 
which  can  be  depc'nded  on  year  after 


for  them  in  the  bag  than  in  the  hog. 

Today  the  work  on  the  Butler  farm  is 
done  by  Stevan’s  son,  Chilian,  a  smallish, 
compact  man  of  57,  and  Ste\en’s  grand¬ 
son,  John.  Then  there  is  three-year-old 
Johnny,  John’s  son,  the  fourth  generation 
of  peanut  fanners  on  the  home  place. 
Johnny  and  Grand  Toddie  spend  most 
of  their  time  entertaining  each  other 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  work. 

And  there  is  always  work  to  do  on  a 
peanut  farm.  Pc'anuts  require  a  long 
growing  season,  about  150  frost-free  days, 
and  almost  every  week  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  the  fields.  The  c  rop  is  plantc'd  by 
two  row  planters  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
and  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  any 
time  in  May.  By  planting  time  the  ground 
has  been  prepared  for  nearly  a  month. 
Land  is  prepared  for  peanuts  the  same  as 


acre.  They  also  haul  manure  to  their 
fields  and  strive  to  keep  the  organic  matter 
in  good  supply  by  spreading  the  vines 
back  on  the  fields  after  the  har\est. 
Peanuts  require  a  high  level  of  fertility. 
They  grow  best  in  the  light  soils  such  as 
those  found  in  the  Tidewater  section  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  13  other  peanut  grow¬ 
ing  states. 

Old  timers  in  peanut  farmiiig,  such  as 
Roy  Saunders  who  grows  57  acres  of 
fX'anuts  a  few  miles  from  the  Butler  farm, 
insist  that  the  weed  problem  is  worse 
today  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  “It’s 
bec  ause  we  fertilize  more,”  says  Saunders. 
“The  fertilizer  helps  the  weeds  as  well  as 
the  peanuts.” 

Whether  weeds  are  nor:e  or  not,  they 
are  a  serious  problem.  The  yo.’.ng  peanuts 
no  s(X)ner  push  through  .he  ground  than 


PEANUTS  ARE  HULLED  by  a  “picker,"  similar  to  a  grain  thrasher.  The  larger  farms  have  their  own  picker.  The  staked  vines  in  the 
background  have  dried  four  or  five  v/eeks.  The  vines  blacken  and  lose  their  leaves  but  make  passable  roughage  for  cattle. 


year  to  keep  the  country  supplied  with 
choice  jjeanuts. 

\Vhen  Stev’en  Butler,  now  retired  at  87, 
bought  the  farm  in  1898  there  were  35 
acres  of  scrub  oak  and  pine.  Some  of  the 
land  had  been  cleared,  but  most  of  it  felt 
the  force  of  Butler’s  grubbing  hoe  before 
it  was  planted  to  peanuts.  He  continued 
to  clean  the  land  and  to  buy  additional 
acres.  The  Butlers  are  still  clearing  land, 
which  seems  to  be  an  endless  chore  in  the 
Tidewater  area,  but  texlay  brush  is  pushed 
aside  with  a  bulldozer.  Stevan  Butler, 
who  is  known  for  miles  around  as  “Grand 
Texidie,”  always  grew  some  peanuts  and 
corn.  He  raised  a  few  hogs,  but  seldom 
hogged  the  peanuts  down  because  as  long 
as  he  can  remember  he  could  get  more 


it  is  for  corn.  Cover  crops  should  be 
plowed  under  a  month  in  advance.  Pea¬ 
nut  farmers  generally  save  their  own  seed 
and  take  it  to  the  mill  for  shelling  before 
it  is  planted. 

The  Butlers  grow  both  of  the  common 
types  of  peanuts,  bunch  and  runners.  They 
are  classified  according  to  the  way  the  25 
to  50  nuts  on  each  plant  grow  under 
ground.  The  bunch  typ)es  produce  their 
nuts  in  something  of  a  clump,  while 
runners  spread  them  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  rows. 

Peanuts,  because  they  are  legumes,  pro¬ 
duce  much  of  their  own  nitrogen.  They 
need  not  be  incx-ulated  unless  they  are 
being  planted  on  new  ground.  The  Butlers 
fertilize  with  400  pounds  of  0-12-12  to  the 


the  Butlers  must  hit  the  fields  with  peanut 
weeders  to  knock  out  the  new  stands  of 
grass  and  weeds.  After  that  they  form  a 
constant  parade  down  the  peanut  rows 
with  tractor  cultivators,  which  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  slow  moving  mule.  The 
best  cultivation  is  shallow  and  frequent. 

Weeds  are  not  the  only  headache;  pea¬ 
nuts  are  choice  f(X)d  for  a  variety  of  in¬ 
sects.  The  worst  of  these  pests  is  the 
[X)tato  leaf  hopper.  Leaf  spot  is  another 
profit  knocker  in  the  peanut  patch.  Leaf 
spot  causes  yellow  areas  on  the  leaves  and 
in  bad  cases  can  seriously  reduce  yields. 
To  combat  these  and  several  other  peanut 
pests,  the  Butlers  follow  the  recommended 
practice  of  dusting  the  crops  with  finely- 
ground  sulphur  applied  with  a  six-row 
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duster  three  times  during  the  season.  The 
first  application  goes  on  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  oth»‘r  two  follow  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  weeks  each. 

During  Si-ptember  there  is  little  doing 
in  the  Butler  peanut  fields.  The  corn  is 
picked,  and  the  peanut  digging  and  pick¬ 
ing  maihinery  is  pulled  from  the  sheds 
and  oiled  up  for  the  coming  rush  season. 

Knowing  just  the  right  time  to  dig  the 
peanut  crop  has  always  puzzled  farmers. 
During  the  month  of  September  they 
wander  into  their  fields  about  every  day 
or  two.  drop  to  their  knees  and  dig  into 
the  soft  earth  beneath  a  peanut  plant  with 
their  hands.  They  split  a  few  of  the  shells, 
and  if  the  nuts  inside  have  a  pinkish  tinge 
“diggin’  times  cornin’.”  The  trick  is  to 
know  just  how  pink  the  nuts  should  be 
and  how  manv  of  them  should  be  colored. 


While  some  farmers  hold  that  the  moon 
must  be  right,  most  of  them  say  all  it 
takes  is  horse  sense. 

By  late  September  Chilian  and  his  son 
John  are  both  in  the  peanut  fields  on 
tractors  pulling  peanut  diggers  up  and 
down  the  rows.  The  diggers  arc  broad 
shoveled,  shallow  digging  plows  equipped 
with  a  battery  of  shakers  to  kno<k  dirt 
off  the  peanut  vines. 

It  is  still  common  practice  to  gather 
the  newly  dug  vines  up  by  hand  for  stack¬ 
ing.  But  a  few  years  ago,  when  farm 
labor  was  hard  to  find,  the  Butlers  hooked 
their  side  delivery  rake  behind  one  of  their 
four  tractors  and  moved  the  jx’anut  vines 
into  windrows,  thus  eliminating  a  lot  of 
hand  work.  Peanuts  require  four  or  five 


weeks  of  drying  in  the  field.  They  arc 
dried  on  seven  foot  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground.  Cross  pieces  are  nailed  about 
a  foot  above  the  earth  to  keep  the  vines 
off  the  ground.  Then  the  vines  are  stacked 
over  the  stakes  with  the  sides  carefully 
sloped  and  the  tops  capped  as  well 
as  possible. 

When  the  peanuts  are  drv’,  sometime 
in  November,  the  picker,  which  is  a  pK'anut 
thrashing  machine,  is  pulled  to  the  field. 
The  peanuts  arc  moved  to  the  picker, 
stakes  and  all.  John  Butler  devised  a 
special  tractor  cart  for  these  short  trips. 
The  trailer  has  a  high  frame  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  each  side  are  three  small 
derricks  with  hand  levers  pointing  toward 
the  center  of  the  cart.  The  outside  end 
of  the  lever  is  hooked  to  a  stake  of  peanuts, 
the  whole  thing  pulled  from  the  ground, 
and  with  a  load  of  six  stacks,  the  cart 
heads  for  the  picker. 

.\s  another  step  in  their  constant  search 
for  labor  saving  improvements,  the  Butlers 
move  the  picked  peanuts  directly  from  the 
picker  to  their  truck  on  an  elevator.  At 
the  end  of  the  day’s  picking  the  truck 
heads  for  the  market  and  takes  its  place 
in  a  line  of  peanut-laden  trucks  which 
sometimes  stretches  for  blocks. 

While  the  Butlers  spread  the  vines 
back  on  their  fields,  many  farmers  bale 
them  for  hay.  In  the  Suffolk  area  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  hay  fed  to  stock  is 
peanut  hay.  Well  cured,  it  is  similar  in 
value  to  alfalfa,  and  stock  are  fond  of  it. 
What  bothers  both  farmers  and  research 
people  in  the  jaeanut  world  is  that  while 
the  peanuts  are  drying  on  their  stakes  the 
hay  turns  almost  black,  and  many  of  the 
leaves  fall  off. 


ARTIFICIAL  DRYING  would  preserve  much 
of  the  feed  value  of  the  hoy  which  is  now 
partially  lost  with  the  leaves  in  curing. 


PEANUT  SCIENTISTS  hove  hopes  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  high-bearing  hybrid.  This 
healthy  plant  was  pulled  in  September. 


At  the  Holland  Experiment  Station, 
peanut  specialists  have  been  working  hard 
on  new  crop  drying  methods  that  might 
give  farmers  better  peanut  hay.  E.  T. 
Batten,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
station,  and  a  close  student  of  the  peanut 
for  more  than  20  years,  is  working  on  a 
plan  to  dig  p)eanuts  green  and  dry  them 
artificially.  This  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  plan  his  work  better  and,  perhaps  more 
important,  it  would  enable  him  to  cure  a 
better  grade  of  peanut  hay  than  he  has 
ever  before  handled.  Batten  reports  that 
there  is  real  promise  in  this  field  now, 
and  predicts  that  the  day  is  coming  w’hen 
farmers  will  dr\’  their  peanut  crops  arti¬ 
ficially  on  the  farm. 

But  the  peanut  itself  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  time  of  har\-est.  Once  peanuts 
start  to  set  on,  like  a  Scotchman  on  a 


JOHN  BUTLER  (above)  uses  a  home-made 
cart  to  haul  six  stakes  of  peanuts  to  the 
picker  in  one  trip.  A  major  industry  in 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  is  the  processing  (be¬ 
low)  of  peanuts  and  their  marketing. 
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At  any  one  time  the  plant  has  nuts  o 
all  sizes  underground.  Some  are 
to  pick  while  others  arc  no  bigger  than  : 
grain  of  wheat.  New  research  may  put  ai 
end  to  the  peanut’s  carefree  habits  o 
production.  And,  strangely  enough,  it  i 
insecticides  that  promise  to  do  the  jot 
The  new  carbon  hexachlorides  arc  show 
ing  a  tendency  to  halt  the  peanut’s  nu 
(Continued  on  page  134) 


Here  is  a  farm  home  designed  to  fit  the  needs 
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A  HOME  FOR 
A  FARMER 


If  an  atomic  bomb  were  to  pulverize 
your  home  and  yet  leave  you  safe  and 
well  and  able  to  go  on  with  your  farm¬ 
ing,  what  sort  of  house  would  you  build 
for  yourself?  Byron  Knollman,  a  dairy 
farmer,  was  faced  with  this  problem  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  took  over 
his  230-acre  farm  near  Venice,  Ohio,  as 
a  site  for  a  new  uranium  refining  plant. 

With  money  he  received  from  the  AEG, 
Knollman  was  able  to  buy  a  new  farm 
nearby.  He  loaded  up  his  40  Holstein 
cows  and  a  flock  of  chickens  and  baled 
his  choppt'd  hay — a  feat  comfjarable  to 
packaging  feathers — and  moved  to  the 
new  farm.  He  even  bought  back  from 
AEC  some  of  the  smaller  buildings,  put 
them  on  rollers  and  towed  them  to  the 
new  land. 

On  the  new  farm  is  a  level  stretch  of 
hilltop  land  which  he  and  his  wife  have 
always  thought  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
house.  Although  there  is  a  house  on  the 
new  farm,  and  the  Knollmans  have  moved 
into  it.  someday  this  hilltop  overlooking 
the  corn  land  and  the  Great  Miami  River 
will  be  their  homesite. 


Perhaps  it  was  mental  telepathy  or  just 
plain  coincidence,  Knollman  isn’t  quite 
sure,  but  shortly  after  they  had  moved  to 
their  new  farm  a  professor  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  telephoned  him  to  say,  “We 
would  like  to  design  a  house  for  you.  We 
don’t  know  of  another  architectural  col¬ 
lege  which  is  working  on  farm  houses  to 
fit  the  particular  need  of  the  farmer,  and 
we  want  to  take  up  this  project.” 

A  few  evenings  later,  just  as  he  was 
finishing  the  milking,  34  advanced  students 
of  architecture  trooped  into  the  yard  to 
interview  the  family,  look  over  the  build¬ 
ing  site  and  begin  the  study  of  the  housing 
needs  of  the  farmer.  The  students  rightly- 
felt  that  they  must  first  discover  how  the 
Knollmans  lived,  the  way  they  made  their 
living,  the  way  they  found  relaxation, 
their  eating  habits,  the  amount  of  enter¬ 
taining  they  did,  and  everything  else  about 
them  that  they  could  possibly  absorb  in 
ord(‘r  to  design  a  hous(‘  that  would  be  a 
tool  for  better  farm  living. 

The  students  were  divided  into  two-man 
teams,  and  after  the  first  big  intcr\-iew,  the 


of  a  particular  dairy  farmer  and  his  family. 


BY  GRANT  CANNON 


individual  teams  persisted  in  their  study 
of  the  family,  pesti-ring  them  for  more 
and  more  details.  “Function,”  “beauty,” 
“economy”  were  the  words  the  professors 
used  most  often  when  checking  the  sketches 
of  the  farm  home  project. 

In  their  old  house,  Mrs.  Knollman  was 
harrassed  by  her  men  tracking  up  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  often  Byron  threatened 
to  bop  the  kids’  heads  when  they  touched 
the  papers  on  his  desk  in  the  living  room. 
Could  a  properly  designed  farm  house 
solve  such  problems?  And  what  is  a 
properly  designed  house?  Each  team  had 
its  own  idea.  On  one  central  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  they  could  all  agree:  a  house  must 
not  be  a  box  or  a  series  of  boxes  that  will 
inhibit  the  lives  of  its  occupants,  but 
should  be  more  like  a  shell  that  is  formed 
to  the  very  shape  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  live  in  it — a  place  in  which  to  grow 
and  find  happiness. 

The  teams  of  designers  drew  preliminary 
sketches,  revisions,  and  hundreds  of  fin¬ 
ished  drawings.  At  each  step  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  they  secured  the  advice  and 
criticism  of  their  instructor,  other  profes¬ 
sional  architects,  and  farm  people.  Archi¬ 
tects,  on  the  whole,  are  a  strange  lot.  cor¬ 
dial  and  generous  in  the  field  of  training 
the  younger  men,  a  practice  hard  to  find 
in  the  arts  today.  The  young  designers 
making  these  plans  were  able  to  turn  to 
the  leading  men  in  the  field  and  secure 
from  them  criticism  and  new  ideas. 

When  the  plans  were  finished,  the 
Knollmans  went  over  them  and  chose  the 
set  shown  here  as  the  one  which  they  felt 
best  filled  their  needs  and  wants. 

The  Problem 

The  Knollmann’s  notions  about  housing 
go  back  to  the  house  which  they  had  to 
leave;  a  house  with  a  few  drawbacks,  but 
one  which  they  liked  very  much.  It  was 
an  old  house  ( Byron  himself  was  born 
there  some  40-odd  years  ago),  built  on  a 
story  and-a-half  plan;  that  is,  two  bed¬ 
rooms  upstairs  which  take  up  only  half 
as  much  space  as  the  bedroom,  living 


room,  kitchen,  bath,  and  enclosed  porch 
downstairs.  This  house  was  never  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  the  living  requirements  of 
any  particular  family.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
house  that  can  be  found  on  many  farms 
and  on  the  streets  of  many  cities,  useful 
because  almost  any  family  could  fit  them¬ 
selves  into  it  without  too  great  a  pinch. 
The  three  boys.  Bill  who  is  16,  Norman 
12,  and  Melvin  8,  used  the  upstairs  bed¬ 
rooms.  Even  though  they  are  neater  than 
most  children  about  taking  care  of  their 
rooms,  Mrs.  Knollman  had  to  go  up  and 
down  often  enough  to  convince  her  that 
a  one-floor  house  is  what  she  wants.  “I’ve 
got  vericose  veins  from  climbing  up  and 
down  stairr.”  she  said,  “and  I  want  to 
live  in  a  house  where  there  aren’t  any 
stairs  at  all.  Maybe  steps  going  down  to 
the  furnace  in  the  basement,  but  if  you 
could  get  away  from  that  I’d  like  it  even 
better.” 

Carold  Ann,  who  is  just  a  year  old, 
sleeps  in  her  parents’  room.  The  Knoll¬ 
mans  feel  that  a  three-bedroom  house  is 


THE  FARM  HOUSE  is  planned  for  one  floor  with  no  basement.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The  brown 
door  shown  here  opens  into  the  living  room;  this  makes  the  hedge  protected  yard  and  the  paved  terrace  a  part  of  the  living 
space.  Handy  to  the  barnyard  is  the  work  entrance,  the  yellow  door,  which  leads  into  the  clean-up  room  and  the  office 
An  aerial  view  (opposite  page)  shows  house  and  barns.  The  prevailing  winds  will  blow  the  barn  odors  away  from  the  house. 


THE  CORE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  the  kitchen,  dining  area,  and  living  room,  form  an  open  L-shaped  unit.  A  storage  wall  separates 
kitchen  and  living  room,  but  does  not  isolate  them  from  each  other.  The  dark  green  wall  of  the  hallway  can  be  seen  through 
the  kitchen  door.  Painted  plaster  walls  permit  the  use  of  color  in  most  rooms.  Kitchen  odors  are  removed  by  a  fan. 


large  enough  for  them;  hy  the  time  Carol 
Ann  needs  a  room  of  her  own,  Hill  will 
probably  be  away  at  school  or  in  the  army 
or  married.  Actually,  ver)-  little  of  the 
lx)ys’  time  is  spi-nt  in  their  rooms.  They 
are  budding  dairymen —  Hill  owns  flie 
county  champion  Holstein  cow,  Norman 
owns  the  reserve  champion,  and  Melvin 
has  a  heifer  calf  that  he  claims  will  beat 
either  of  them  when  she  grows  up.  Most 
of  their  time  is  spent  outdoors.  Even  if 
all  three  boys  had  to  use  one  room  it 
wouldn’t  be  too  hard  on  them.  Heing 
farm  boys,  with  barns  and  hay  lofts,  tool 
sheds  and  chicken  coops,  and  230  acres  of 
land  on  which  to  roam,  they  don’t  need 
a  room  in  which  to  retreat  from  congested 
family  living  to  find  privacy. 

The  family  eats  all  meals  in  the  kitchen. 
“Our  friends  eat  in  the  kitchen  too,”  Mrs. 
Knollman  explains.  “When  we  have  vis¬ 
itors  we  just  put  another  board  in  the 
table  and  stretch  it  out.  In  my  opinion 
we  don’t  need  any  dining  room.” 

“.Another  thing  about  the  kitchen,” 
Ryron  Knollman  said,  “is  the  windows. 
In  the  old  house  we  converted  a  room 
that  was  originally  built  for  a  living  room 
into  a  kitchen  so  that  we  could  see  out 
into  the  barnyard.  This  room  had  a 
big  bay  window  and  it  just  suited  me 
fine.  From  the  table  I  could  look  out  and 
see  all  the  buildings  and  the  road  coming 
into  the  place.  And  when  you’re  out  in 
the  yard  working  on  machinerv-,  it’s  nice 
to  know  that  the  wife  can  look  out  the 
kitchen  window  and  see  you  just  in  case 


an  accident  happened,  and  that  she  can 
see  the  barns  in  case  you’rt'  not  there  and 
a  fire  got  started.  Let  me  tell  you,  a 
kitchen  should  have  good  windows  and 
they  ought  to  look  out  on  the  barnyard — 
that’s  the  best  view  a  farmer  can  have 
anyway.” 

I'he  old  kitchen,  the  Knollmans  feel, 
was  too  large,  18  feet  stjuare,  and  badly 
arranged  Ix'cause  doorways  broke  up  the 
work  areas.  The  stove  and  refrigerator 
were  tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  hedged  in  by  a  door  to  the  living 
room  and  another  leading  to  the  back 
porch.  The  sink  and  electric  dish  washer 
— a  tool  which  Mrs.  Knollman  feels  is  the 
greatest  invention  since  the  apron — were 
across  the  kitchen.  s(‘ven  steps  away.  Food 
pmparation  involved  walking  from  these 

IN  THE  OLD  KITCHEN  the  stove  and  re¬ 
frigerator  were  separated  by  doors  from 
the  remainder  of  the  normal  working  area. 


two  areas  to  the  kitchen  table  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Since  Mrs.  Knollman 
feeds  a  large  family,  cans  some  600  jars 
of  food,  and  keeps  a  30-cubic-foot  deep 
freeze  and  a  food  locker  in  town  filled, 
a  convenient  work  area  in  the  kitchen 
is  vitally  important.  A  utility  room  big 
enough  to  house  the  deep  freeze,  which 
is  now  kept  in  the  garage  because  of  its 
size,  provide  storage  for  Mrs.  Knollman’s 
canned  goods,  and  still  bt'  big  enough  for 
her  washing  machine  and  tubs,  would 
simplify  life  immensely  for  her. 

“We  would  like  a  living  room  just  about 
the  size  of  the  old  one,  about  15  by  18 
feet.  We’d  like  a  little  more  closet  space 
near  it  though,”  Mrs.  Knollman  said.  “I 
don’t  mind  the  children  playing  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  that  little  closet 
off  the  living  room  became  a  regular  Fib- 
ber-McGee  closet;  if  you  opened  the  door 
you’d  be  crushed  under  toys.  And  the 
sweeper  always  fell  on  you.” 

The  Knollmans  prefer  a  small  bath¬ 
room  which  takes  less  effort  to  keep  clean. 
Hut  Mrs.  Knollman  wondered  if  there 
wasn’t  some  way  to  keep  the  boys  from 
lining  up,  awaiting  their  turn  in  the  bath¬ 
room  on  school  days. 

Like  all  dair\'  farmers,  Byron  Knollman 
and  the  boys  work  in  the  barn  before 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  the  whole  family 
agrees  that  a  clean-up  room  where  they 
can  take  off  boots  and  barn  clothes  is  a 
must.  Another  need  is  a  small  office  where 
books  and  records  can  be  kept.  “The  way 
it  is  now,”  Mrs.  Knollman  said,  “Byron 
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and  the  boys  traipse  through  the  kitchen  chance  to  relax  he  wants  to  be  able  to  do  a  hallway  between  these  two  houses  if 

in  their  dirty  boots  and  jackets  before  they  a  lot  of  relaxing  all  at  once,”  both  sides  of  the  family  are  going  to  be 

take  them  off.  Byron’s  desk  is  in  the  living  happy.” 

room  and  whenever  anyone  wants  to  look  House  Plans  Another  house  had  a  beautifully  effi- 

at  the  books,  like  the  milk  tester,  a  cattle  The  house  plans  were  as  varied  and  as  cient  kitchen  with  every  wall  put  to  use  be- 

buyer,  or  the  inspector,  they  have  to  come  imaginative  as  one  would  ex|x*ct  from  cause  there  were  no  outside  windows.  This 

through  my  kitchen.  Usually  that  is  when  seventeen  teams  of  designers.  One  for  in-  kitchen  was  lighted  by  an  overhead  series 

I’m  right  in  the  middle  of  making  a  cake  stance,  was  a  shed-roof  structure,  planned  of  windows  set  into  the  roof,  called  a  clear- 

or  when  I’m  putting  up  fruit.”  with  two  wings  which  could  be  us<‘d  either  story.  Mrs.  Knollman  admired  the  effici- 

The  Knollmans  are  located  in  a  good  as  a  single  house,  or  divided  into  two  ency  of  this  kitchen,  but  said,  “I  don’t 

sp>ot  to  pick  up  television.  On  cloudy  houses;  the  idea  was  that  this  type  house  know,  maybe  I’m  kind  of  nosey,  but  I  do 

nights  the  boys  have  received  as  many  as  would  provide  two  homes,  one  for  the  son  like  to  look  outside  and  see  the  yard  and 

six  different  stations  on  their  set.  In  who  will  some  day  take  over  the  farm,  and  the  fields,  and  be  able  to  see  the  men  farm- 

the  old  house  we  had  it  arranged  so  one  for  the  Knollmans  when  they  grow  ing.  When  the  kids  are  at  school,  it  doesn’t 

that  I  could  sit  at  the  table  in  the  kit-  older,  but  would  still  serve  adequately  as  seem  half  so  lonesome  when  I  can  look 

chen  with  the  evening  pajaer,  look  out  the  a  single  house  for  the  family  at  the  present  out  and  see  Byron  working.  I  think  that 

window  and  see  the  barnyard  and  the  time.  The  Knollmans  disagree  with  this.  a  kitchen  like  this  one  would  be  ver\-  nice 

drive,  and  look  through  the  door  into  the  “No  matter  how  much  you  love  your  chil-  for  a  house  in  town  where  people  don’t 

living  room  and  watch  television  without  dren,”  Byron  Knollman  said,  “two  fami-  have  much  to  see  anyway.” 

budging  from  my  chair.  A  dair\-man  works  lies  can’t,  and  shouldn’t  try  to  live  in  the  The  outstanding  feature  of  a  third  house 
hard  for  his  living,  and  when  he  gets  a  same  house.  There  should  be  more  than  was  a  very  long  oddly  shap>ed  roof.  Byron 


BUILT  ON  A  HEATED  SLAB  without  basement,  the  house  contains  all  necessities  on  one  floor.  The  oil  furnace  is  in  a  small 
central  room  for  greatest  efficiency.  From  the  carport,  the  entrance  walk  is  protected  by  the  roof  overhang  which  also  keeps 
the  afternoon  sun  from  the  kitchen.  Clean-up  room  and  office  are  where  they  should  be  —  the  end  of  the  barnyard  walk. 


Knollman  rejected  this  on  the  grounds  that 
a  fanner  has  to  do  his  own  repair  work, 
and  that  the  gutter  work  and  upkeep  on 
a  roof  of  this  typ>e  would  take  up  a  lot 
more  time  than  a  smaller,  more  conven¬ 
tional  roof. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many 
small  features  in  the  various  houses  that 
caught  the  Knollmans’  fancy  and  many 
of  these  have  since  been  included  in  the 
winning  design  which  was  produced  by 
James  McGinnis  and  Mel  Schultz. 

Commenting  on  the  design  which  was 
their  first  choice,  Byron  Knollman  said, 
“This  house  suits  us  to  a  tee.  The  boys 
that  did  this  one  must  have  listened  to  all 
the  answers  to  the  questions  they  asked 
me.”  Schultz  and  McGinnis  own  feeling 
about  their  drawings  was  that  they  had 
tried  to  design  a  house  which  would  be 
'  relatively  inexpensive,  since  the  construe* 


tion  can  be  accomplished  easily  with  semi¬ 
skilled  local  labor.  They  also  wanted  a 
house  that  would  lighten  the  workload  and 
create  a  pleasant  environment  for  living. 
In  order  to  secure  low-cost  construction 
which  demands  little  maintenance,  they 
chose  wood  siding  with  a  creosote  stain, 
and  cinder  aggregate  block  with  a  silicone 
water  repellent  surface  as  their  principal 
building  materials.  The  creosote  stain  helps 
preserve  the  wood  and  leaves  it  with  a  rich 
brown  color.  It  is  easily  applied  with  a 
paint  brush,  leaves  no  brush  streaks,  lasts 
at  least  five  years,  and  has  no  lingering 
creosote  odor.  .Also,  they  used  a  forty-inch 
module  or  unit  of  measurement  in  working 
out  the  prop>ortions  of  the  house  which  per¬ 
mits  the  use  for  standard  size  materials  in 
construction. 

The  house  itself  is  a  one-floor  plan  with¬ 
out  basement.  It  is  heated  by  a  hot- water, 


radiant  heating  system  with  the  hot  water 
pif)es  embedded  in  the  concrete  slab  which 
forms  the  floor  of  the  entire  house.  The 
concrete  floor  slab  is  three  inches  thick  and 
rests  on  two  inches  of  vermiculite  insula¬ 
tion  which  prevents  the  heat  from  being 
wasted  by  heating  the  ground  area  below 
the  house.  The  oil-burning  furnace  is 
tucked  away  in  a  small  center  room. 

A  Walk  Through  the  House 
One  consideration  in  planning  this  house 
was  the  flow  of  traffic  through  it.  The  de¬ 
signers  tried  to  arrange  the  rooms  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  be  reached  easily 
without  making  any  one  of  them  a  hallway 
for  the  others.  The  house  has  three  en¬ 
trances.  two  on  the  west  side,  and  one  on 
the  south  end.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
the  driveway  and  leads  into  a  hall  which 
connects  with  the  kitchen,  the  living  room. 


THE  KNOLLMANS  ATE  all  of  their  meals  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  once  the  living  room  of  the  old  house.  The  boy  windows 
looked  out  on  the  barnyard  —  the  best  view  o  farmer  con  hove,  Knollman  said.  The  new  house  has  this  some  kitchen  view. 


and  with  a  hall  leading  to  the  bedrooms 
and  bath.  A  seeond  door,  whieh  might  be 
called  a  kitchen  door,  leads  from  the  car¬ 
port  into  the  kitchen  utility  room  area,  and 
a  third  door  leads  from  the  barnyard  into 
the  clean-up  room  and  the  office. 

The  kitchen,  the  core  of  the  house,  has 
been  arranged  to  concentrate  the  w’ork  into 
an  efficient  U-shaped  space.  From  the  ice 
box,  on  the  right  of  the  U,  to  the  stove, 
on  the  left,  will  run  a  continuous  counter, 
broken  only  by  the  sink,  with  built-in  cup¬ 
boards  below.  This  counter  will  be  37 
inches  high  for  working  while  standing. 
There  will  also  be  a  pull-out  table  top  at 
30  inches  height  so  that  Mrs.  Knollman 
can  do  many  of  her  food  preparing  tasks 
while  seated.  Built-in  wall  cabinets  will  be 


used  in  all  the  wall  space  not  taken  by  win¬ 
dows.  There  an*  plenty  of  windows  over¬ 
looking  the  barnyard  along  the  work  area 
on  the  west  side.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
kitchen  is  the  dining  area  which  might  be 
thought  of  as  part  of  the  kitchen  or  part 
of  the  living  room  since  it  opens  into  both 
without  partition.  The  handling  of  the 
ceiling  in  this  dining  area  follows  the  roof 
line  to  give  a  feeling  of  much  greater  height 
and  space.  This  same  sloping  ceiling  is 
used  in  the  living  room,  giving  both  living 
room  and  dining  area  the  atmosphere  of 
being  a  single  room,  whereas  the  kitchen 
has  the  conventional  flat  ceiling. 

Mrs.  Knollman  liked  the  blending  of 
th(  “se  three  rooms  into  a  single  op>en  L 
shape.  “I  have  to  work  in  the  kitchen  a 
lot  in  the  evenings,  and  this  way  I  wouldn’t 
feel  so  shut  off  from  the  family.  But  I 
do  wonder  about  kitchen  smells  pouring 
through  the  house.”  The  designers  assured 
her  that  a  hood  over  the  stove  and  an  ef¬ 
ficient  exhaust  fan  protects  the  rest  of  the 
house  from  cooking  odors  fully  as  well  as 
conventional  walls  do. 

Byron  Knollman  was  amused  and 
pleased  with  an  ingenious  swivel  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  television  set.  Placed  on  a 
turn-table,  the  set  could  be  turned  to  face 
the  dining  table,  the  kitchen,  or  the  living 
room.  ‘‘They  really  played  on  my  weak¬ 
ness  here,”  he  commented.  “We  watch 
television  when  we  come  in  at  noon  for 
lunch,  and  in  the  evening  we  camp  right 
in  front  of  it  when  we  haven’t  anything 
else  to  do.” 

The  sloping  ceiling  in  the  living  room 
and  the  dining  area  will  give  a  feeling  of 
freedom  and  spaee  in  this  part  of  the 


DIRTY  BOOTS  (above)  were  a  problem  in 
the  old  house.  Knollman  hod  no  place  to 
change  from  born  clothes  except  in  the 
kitchen,  and  this  displeased  his  wife. 

FARM  KIDS  like  Melvin  (left)  spend  most 
of  their  ploy  time  outside  of  the  house. 

AN  OFFICE  in  the  living  room  (right)  hod 
it  shortcomings.  Here  is  one  of  them.  Busi¬ 
ness  visitors  tracked  through  the  house  to 
look  at  farm  accounts;  usually  they  came 
when  Mrs.  Knollman  was  trying  to  bake. 

house.  The  ceiling  here  will  rise  from  9/2' 
on  the  exterior  side  of  the  room  to  14  feet 
on  the  interior.  The  atmosphere  of  spa¬ 
ciousness  will  be  increased  by  the  windows 
along  the  entire  side  of  both  rooms  which 
will  give  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Great 
Miami  River  and  the  rolling  hills  beyond. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  boxed-in 
feeling  of  their  former  living  room. 

The  large  windows  will  be  made  of 
double  glass  with  a  dead  air  space  sealed 
between  the  panes  which  will  act  as  insula¬ 
tion  and  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  These 
double-paned  windows  and  the  smaller 
windows  which  will  use  a  single  pane  glaz¬ 
ing  will  all  be  set  in  steel  frames.  The 
smaller  windows  will  be  of  push-out.  awn¬ 
ing  type  construction  to  give  better  ven¬ 
tilation. 

The  privacy  of  this  part  of  the  house  is 
maintained  since  all  the  approaches  to  the 
hous(*  are  on  the  other  side,  and  hedges 
and  other  planting  will  block  off  the  garden 
on  this  side  of  the  house  and  make  it  a 
private  yard  which  might  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  living  room. 

The  Knollmans’  bedroom  has  been  de¬ 
signed  so  that  it  will  accommodate  the 
baby’s  bed  which  can  be  screened  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  for  privacy  and  to 
shut  out  the  light  when  Carol  takes  her 
nap. 

The  bathroom  is  divided  into  three 
parts  in  order  to  give  maximum  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  rush  hours.  Maximum 
space  is  utilized  here  by  using  a  sliding 
door  bt'tween  the  compartment  with  the 
bathtub  and  the  compartment  with  the 
wash  basins.  To  spx'ed  morning  cleanup, 
two  basins  will  be  installed  so  that  the  boys 
can  wash  up  two  at  a  time. 


The  boys’  bedrooms  are  designed  with 
plenty  of  closet  space  and  built-in  desks 
for  home  study.  In  each  of  these  rooms, 
and  in  their  parents’  bedroom,  a  built-in 
chest  of  drawers  has  been  included.  The 
larger  of  the  two  rooms  can  be  converted 
into  a  three-boy  dormitory  by  using  a 
double-deck  bed  for  Norman  and  Melvin 
and  a  single  bed  for  Bill. 

The  hallway  from  the  bedrooms  leads 
back  to  the  kitchen  without  the  necessity 
of  tracking  through  the  living  room. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  the 
utility  room  is  large  enough  to  house  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  dryer  and  tubs,  deep  freeze, 
and  enough  shelves  for  all  the  canned 
goods.  Originally,  the  designers  planned  to 
have  an  extra  stove  and  sink  in  this  room 
so  that  during  peak  canning  jx-riods  the 
work  could  be  taken  out  of  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Knollman  rejected  this  idea  because 
she  felt  she  would  never  bring  herself  to 
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ARE 

ROTATIONS 

DEAD? 


By  trial  and  error,  and  by  studied  plan,  on  the  level,  fertile  land  that  the  farmer  tered  on  hay  and  finished  on  pasture?  On 

fanners  have  tried  practically  ever>'  type  of  should  be  slow  to  pitch  over  his  rotation  paper  the  soybeans  were  sliced  out  of  the 

rotation  possible.  One  that  still  hasn’t  for  grass.  It  is  on  these  soils  too  that  the  rotation.  The  corn  acreage  was  raised 

been  thoroughly  tested  is  the  5,100-year  agricultural  planners  say  there  is  un-  five  bushels,  oats  grew  on  75  acres  instead 

rotation  mentioned  by  Dr.  George  Scar-  limited  room  for  improving  our  rotation  of  25,  rotation  pasture  went  from  5  acres 

seth.  Director  of  the  American  Farm  Re-  programs  and  they  have  come  up  with  to  50,  and  permanent  pasture  was  reduced 

search  Association  at  Lafayette,  Indiana.  some  promising  money-making  suggestions  by  five  acres. 

In  this  rotation  the  land  is  given  to  the  for  revamping  the  common  rotations.  This  called  for  some  changes  in  the 

white  man  for  100  years  and  ruined.  Then  farmers’s  livestock.  He  continued  to  raise 

it  is  given  back  to  the  Indians  for  5,000  Grass  Is  Costly  3g  head  of  hogs  he  had  on  his  cash 

years  and  rebuilt  with  trees.  Dr.  Scarseth  Changing  to  grass  takes  time  and  money  grain  plan.  But  he  bought  60  feeder 
feels  that  some  place  short  of  this  drastic  and  consequently  the  wise  farmer  isn’t  steers.  He  also  had  to  spend  $2500  for 

rotation  farmers  can  find  a  cropping  plan  going  to  grass  without  a  lot  of  serious  limestone  and  machinery  to  get  the  new 

which  will  guarantee  permanent  high  thought.  He’s  asking  himself  why  he  plan  working. 

yields  and  constantly  improving  soils.  should  go  to  grass.  On  the  good  Corn  What  happened  to  the  man’s  bank  ac- 

In  recent  years  the  swing  to  grass  farm-  Belt  farms  it  is  hard  to  give  him  a  con-  count?  The  way  the  USDA  men  doped 

ing  has  nibbled  into  the  old  rotation  pro-  vincing  answer.  In  the  agricultural  col-  it  out  the  farmer  would  net  about  $1,000 

grams.  .As  more  land  goes  to  grass,  less  leges  of  the  Midw’est  the  extension  people  more  a  year  by  the  change.  For  this  he 

goes  to  com,  for  rotations  are  becoming  are  telling  these  farmers  to  stick  to  their  would  have  worked  an  extra  60  to  75 

longer  with  the  help  of  grass.  And  on  rotations  religiously  because  ( 1 )  the  rota-  per  cent  more  hours  during  the  year  to 
some  farms  complete  grass  programs  have  tions  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  land.  care  for  his  cattle  and  the  feed  they 

edged  the  old  rotations  clear  out  of  the  (2)  rotations  including  grain  crops  bring  needed.  This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work  for 

picture.  the  biggest  income  in  the  long  run  where  $1,000.  He  would  also  have  had  the 

Wherever  farmers  turn  they  are  being  erosion  is  not  a  serious  threat.  added  exjiense  of  paying  interest  on  any 

bombarded  with  volleys  of  information  on  The  USDA  recently  completed  a  study  of  the  money  he  had  to  borrow  to  change 

the  good  grass.  Radio,  magazines,  con-  to  find  whether  more  forage  is  profitable  to  grass. 

servationists.  and  fellow  farmers  are  for  the  central  Corn  Belt  farmer.  The  With  no  need  to  change  in  the  first 

spreading  the  word.  The  glories  of  grass  Department  took  a  240-acre  cash  grain  place  to  protect  his  soil,  this  farmer  would 

have  been  sung  so  long  and  and  so  loud  farm  where  things  were  going  pretty  well  find  few  advantages  in  switching  his  soy- 

that  farmers  are  asking  themselves  if  there  for  the  owner.  They  made  some  switches  bean  land  to  grass  and  hay  crops  and 

is  room  in  this  world  of  grass  for  their  in  his  program  (on  pap>er)  and  figured  buying  stock  to  convert  it  to  dollars, 

time  honored  rotations.  The  answer,  ac-  out  how  he  would  make  out  under  sys-  With  sets  of  figures  like  these  b<-fore 

cording  to  most  Corn  Belt  farm  exjjerts,  terns  including  more  forage  crops.  them  it  is  difficult  to  convince  a  Com 

is  that  rotations  are  not  dead;  their  health  The  farmer’s  present  plan  calls  for  the  Belt  farmer  that  he  should  change  to  more 

is  good  and  their  old  age  promising.  While  production  annually  of  70  acres  of  com,  grass.  It  is  so  difficult  that  few  of  them 

grass  is  good  and  does  play  an  impKutant  100  acres  of  soybeans.  25  acres  of  oats,  have  made  any  major  changes  in  the  rota- 

part  in  today’s  farm  picture,  they  say  that  20  acres  of  hay,  5  acres  of  rotation  pas-  tion  program  in  recent  years.  While  Com 

relatively  few  good  level  farms  should  be  ture  and  15  acres  of  p)ermanent  pasture.  Belt  farmers  are  using  grass  to  bt'tter  ad- 

completely  blanketed  with  grass.  What  changes  would  he  have  to  make  in  vantage  in  their  rotations,  they  are  not 

Generally  speaking,  the  steeper  the  land  this  cropping  program  to  go  from  cash  letting  it  win  their  affections  away  from 

'the  more  important  is  grass.  But  it  is  grain  farming  to  raising  feeder  cattle  win-  com  and  soybeans. 
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Farmers  are  goiyig  to  grass,  hat  there  is  still  a  good  ctLS('  jor  rotatiaas. 


Recently,  Pete  Tullis  of  the  Opekasit 
Farm  Management  Ser\ice  in  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  sat  down  to  do  a  little  figuring  on 
the  values  of  various  rotation  plans.  He 
came  up  with  some  figures  that  prompted 
Opekasit  to  start  changing  rotation  plans 
on  some  of  its  farms. 

Tullis  started  figuring  what  certain 
changes  would  do  to  a  farm  of  about  200 
acres  in  the  corn-hog  section  of  Ohio. 
This  farm  has  followed  a  corn,  soybean, 
wheat,  and  meadow  rotation  since  Ope¬ 
kasit  first  took  it  over.  The  soybeans  have 
been  a  good  cash  crop  and  there  is  more 
time  to  get  wheat  planted  after  beans  than 
after  corn.  The  trouble  with  the  rotation 
has  been  that  it  is  a  soil  maintaining  plan 
but  not  a  soil  building  plan.  The  single 
year  of  meadow  also  causes  troubles.  If 
the  seeding  fails,  and  it  often  doc's,  that 
field  will  grow  no  meadow  crop  for  an¬ 
other  four  years. 

Tullis  changed  his  farm  from  a  corn- 
hog  plan  to  a  complete  grass  farm  on 
paper.  He  figured  out  expenditures  and 
incomes  and  compared  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  two  systems.  His  new  paper 
plan  called  for  29  acres  of  oats,  58  acres 
of  hay  and  58  acres  of  meadow.  The  plan 
divided  the  farm  into  five  fields  and  the 
forage  crops  were  harvested  two  years  as 
pasture  and  another  two  as  meadow. 

He  cut  out  all  the  hogs  because  he  no 
long<‘r  had  corn  to  feed  them.  To  u.se  the 
forage  crops  he  bought  100  head  of  400 
p)ound  feeder  calves  at  the  current  price 
of  !I8  cents.  “The  carrying  capacity  of 
the  farm  might  be  higher  than  that,”  he 
said,  “but  if  we  had  a  bad  grass  year 
that’s  all  the  farm  would  carry,  and  it’s 
always  bad  to  take  a  chance  on  running 


out  of  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.” 

He  took  the  calves  through  the  winter, 
fed  the  oats  the  farm  produced  and 
bought  1000  bushels  of  corn.  This  figured 
out  to  three  jxjunds  of  grain  a  day  for  the 
steers  for  300  days.  He  sold  the  calves 
the  first  of  the  following  November  at 
850  pounds  for  34  cents.  He  did  not 
figure  the  expense  of  a  silo  which  would 
have  helped  and  he  did  not  figure  the 
cost  of  an  additional  barn  for  housing 
the  steers.  He  would  have  hired  his  har¬ 
vesting  done  by  custom  workers  in  order 
to  keep  the  farm  a  one  man  operation. 
He  figured  that  the  125  tons  of  hay  pro¬ 
duced  would  have  seen  the  steers  through 
the  winter.  He  would  have  bought  30 
tons  of  straw'.  His  estimated  profit  for  the 
year  came  out  at  $637. 

This  failed  to  impress  Tullis  as  sound 

MORE  GRASS  brings  the  need  for  more 
cattle  to  convert  it.  But  before  farmers 
switch  to  gross  they  should  know  that  cat¬ 
tle  ore  hard  to  find  and  prices  ore  high. 


business  so  he  tried  still  another  change 
in  his  rotation  plan.  He  changed  from 
corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  meadow  to  corn, 
corn,  wheat  and  two  years  of  meadow. 
“With  this  plan,”  he  says,  “if  we  missed 
a  meadow  seeding  one  year  we  could  still 
get  one  year  of  meadow  in  the  rotation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  five-year 
rotation  would  be  a  soil  building  one. 
Since  this  land  is  level  and  the  danger  of 
erosion  is  slight,  we  can  grow  com  there 
two  years  without  getting  into  trouble,  es- 
p>ecially  if  cover  crops  are  used  in  first 
year  corn.” 

In  his  paper  work  on  this  plan  he  kept 
17  sows  on  the  farm.  He  bought  20  steers 
to  convert  the  extra  hay  and  pasture  to 
meat  and  figured  that  they  could  still  sell 
400  bushels  of  corn  a  year.  He  planned 
to  feed  the  steers  an  average  of  20  bushels 
of  grain  each  because  the  farm  would 
produce  the  feed  for  it.  He  would  sell 
the  steers  at  900  p>ounds  and  likely  get 
two  cents  more  a  pound  for  them  than  he 
would  for  'the  grass  fed  steers  on  his  all¬ 
grass  plan.  He  planned  one  cheap,  lean-to 
pole  shed  for  the  steers.  He  would  still 
hire  field  work  done  by  custom  workers. 
His  income  figures  on  this  plan  looked 
much  more  encouraging  than  those  for  the 
all-grass  plan.  The  net  profit  was  $4,442. 

Now,  Tullis  had  the  figures  available 
to  compare  three  plans  of  farming  for 
this  farm.  He  could  keep  the  farm  in  corn 
and  hogs;  he  could  change  it  to  a  little 
more  grass  and  add  20  head  of  steers,  or 
he  could  go  to  grass  and  steers  completely. 
Here  are  the  figures  as  they  appeared  on 
his  accounting  records:  Corn  and  Ho:; 
Plan  (Rotation-Corn,  Soy-beans,  Wheat, 
Meadow) 
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Receipts  . $14,159 

Expenses  i  including  labor)  9,680 

Balance  .  4,479 

Depreciation  .  724 


Net  Operating  Profit  $  3,755 

Corn  and  Hog  and  Steer  Plan  (Rotation- 
Corn,  Com,  Wheat,  Meadow,  Meadow) 

Receipts  .  $19,215 

Expenses  (including  labor)  13.925 

Balance  .  5,290 

Depreciation  .  848 


Net  Operating  Profit  $  4,442 

Grass  and  Steer  Plan  (Rotation-Oats. 
Meadow,  Meadow,  Hay,  Hay) 

Receipts  .  $29,381 

Expenses  (including  labor)  27,900 

Balance  .  1,481 

Depreciation  .  848 


Net  Operating  Profit  $  633 


In  1950  the  total  investment  inv'olved 
on  this  farm  was  $30,000.  Which  of 
Tullis’  three  plans  would  bring  the  great¬ 
est  return  on  this  investment  is  obvious. 
.\nd  as  a  result  of  his  figuring  Opekasit 
is  moving  away  from  its  old  four-year 
rotation  on  corn  hog  farms,  and  toward 
the  five-year  plan  to  produce  both  hogs 
and  steers.  “This  plan  won’t  work,  of 
course,”  says  Tullis.  “on  farms  where  the 
slope  and  soil  types  subject  the  fields  to 
dangerous  erosion.” 

In  the  most  fertile  sections  of  the  Corn 
Belt,  farmers  put  still  less  emphasis  on 
forage  crops.  For  instance,  in  central  Iowa 
and  east  eentral  Illinois,  where  Mother 
Nature  outdid  herself  in  building  a  deep 
soil  rich  in  organic  matter,  hay  crops 
and  pasture  yield  lower  incomes  than 
grain  crops  and  are  not  essential  to 
erosion  control.  Here  farmers  produce 
enough  hay  and  pasture  for  beef  cattle, 
but  their  future  as  w’ell  as  their  past  lies 
in  production  of  com,  oats,  and  soybeans 
for  cash  sale. 

There  are  farm  managers  who  insist 
that  our  old  rotations  can  be  moved,  not 
toward  more  forage,  but  toward  m  ore 
com.  Marshall  Allman  of  the  Farm 
Clinic.  LaFayette.  Indiana,  says  that  by 
the  proper  manipulation  of  plant  foods 
we  should  b('  able  to  change  our  rotations 
on  the  best  land  to  include  several  years 
of  straight  corn  followed  by  several  years 
of  meadow  crops.  The  farmer  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  follows  a  corn,  com,  oats,  mea¬ 
dow  rotation,  for  instance,  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  .Allman,  be  able  to  make  some 
profitable  changes  in  his  rotation  without 
damaging  his  land. 

“Oats  is  a  low  value  crop,  always  has 
been,”  he  says.  “I  think  we  can  plant 
few'er  fields  in  oats  by  allowing  meadows 
to  stay  in  production  as  long  as  they  are 
good  meadows.  The  major  job  for  oats  is 
to  ser\’e  as  a  nurse  crop  to  get  a  meadow 
seeded.  Recently,  I  set  up  a  plan  for  a 
fanner  near  Kokomo,  Indiana,  who  has 
four  level  fields  on  his  place  and  has  been 
'following  the  old  corn,  com,  oats  and  mea¬ 


dow  rotation.  His  new  plan  calls  for  three 
or  more  years  of  meadow,  followed  by  two 
or  three  years  of  com,  depending  on  his 
grain  needs.  Then  he  plants  an  oat  crop 
and  goes  back  to  meadow.  Seeding  a 
meadow  now’  costs  around  $18  an  acre. 
This  fanner  will  get  three  years  production 
from  his  seed  investment  instead  of  one. 

“On  this  farm,  where  erosion  can  be 
kept  down  even  in  corn  fields,  there  is 
little  danger  of  reducing  the  fertility  of 
the  land  by  the  three  straight  years  of 


PLOWING  FOR  ROTATIONS  encourages 
erosion,  soy  the  gross  farmers.  But  the 
might  of  American  agriculture  was  founded 
on  the  tradition  of  rotations;  old-timers 
stubbornly  plant  corn,  wheat,  grass. 

corn  if  the  plant  food  needs  are  figured 
carefully  and  supplied.  Of  course,  this 
calls  for  soil  tests  and  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  heavy  side.  To  keep  organic 
matter  up  he  can  put  the  stover  back  into 
the  soil  and  apply  the  extra  nitrogen 
needed  to  break  it  down.” 

Dr.  Scarseth’s  thinking  on  the  ability 
of  good  land  to  grow  com  continuously 
will  be  given  a  thorough  test  during  the 
next  few  years.  On  40  acres  of  his  ow’n 
land  just  outside  of  LaFayette,  Dr.  Scar- 
seth  is  starting  a  program  to  grow  corn 
year  after  year  indefinitely.  He  expects  to 
build  up  the  land  at  the  same  time. 

In  1950  the  field  produced  about  25 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1951  he  brought 
it  up  to  over  100  bushels.  Ije  doesn’t 
know  just  how  high  he  can  skyrocket  this 
production,  but  he  thinks  150  bushels  and 
higher  is  not  out  of  line.  Dr.  Scarseth 
thinks,  and  a  lot  of  sound  agriculturalists 
agree,  that  he  might  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  revolutionary  trail-breaking  in  Corn 
Belt  agriculture.  “I  maintain  that  we’re 
mining  our  best  land  with  the  rotations 
we’ve  been  following,”  he  says.  “Take  a 
look  at  the  best  land  in  Indiana.  The 
farmers  think  they’re  not  getting  any  ero¬ 
sion.  But  continuous  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  is  pulverizing  the  soil.  The  fine 
particles  mov’c  dow’n  and  form  a  plow’ 


sole.  This  keeps  the  soil  from  absorbing 
the  rainfall  which  leads  to  sheet  erosion, 
even  on  fairly  level  fields,  and  hits  the 
farmer  especially  hard  in  dry’  years.  If 
plants  are  going  to  take  up  fertilizer  they 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  the  elements 
in  solution. 

“We  produce  about  85  million  acres  of 
corn  in  this  country.  This  year  PMA 
asked  for  an  increase  of  1 1  per  cent  over 
last  year  in  com  production.  There  is  no 
use  hoping  that  the  poor  land  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  this  increase.  I  think  the 
best  one  fourth  of  the  countiy’s  farmers 
can  increase  the  countiy’s  production  that 
much  by  harvesting  20  bushels  more  to 
the  acre.  That’s  not  as  far-fetched  as  it 
sounds.  It  can  be  done  by  supplying  the 
corn’s  fertilizer  needs.” 

To  get  aw’ay  from  pulverizing  his  soil 
Dr.  Scarseth  has  revamped  his  com  cul¬ 
tivating  plan.  “This  year  I  cultivated  it 
tw’icc,”  he  said.  “I  think  that’s  once  too 
often.”  After  his  corn  is  harvested  he 
seeds  down  a  cover  crop.  Then  the  follow’- 
ing  spring  he  plants  the  corn  without 
plowing  the  field.  To  do  this  he  had  an 
engineer  build  a  new  tractor-mounted 
machine  which  can  plant  the  corn  in  a 
thick  carpet  of  weeds  and  legumes  and 
also  apply  fertilizer  at  the  seed  level.  He 
figures  the  plant  food  needs  of  the  corn 
crop  and  then  adds  fertilizer  enough  to 
care  for  the  weeds  as  well.  He  depends  on 
the  weeds  and  grass  to  protect  the  soil 
from  erosion.  He  also  uses  them  to  add 
organic  matter  to  the  soil.  The  corn 
stover  giv’es  the  land  another  shot  of 
organic  matter  and  Dr.  Scarseth  supplies 
enough  nitrogen  to  break  it  dow’n  so  the 
decomposition  w’on’t  rob  next  year’s  crop 
of  its  nitrogen. 

If  his  calculations  are  correct  he  is 
building  fertility  and  at  the  same  time 
edging  toward  his  land’s  ultimate  corn 
producing  capacity.  In  his  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  his  corn  yields  Dr.  Scarseth,  like  a 
number  of  other  agricultural  leaders,  is 
guided  by  the  belief  that  we’re  working 
too  much  tow’ard  average  yields  and  not 
considering  w’hat  the  land  might  be  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  above  that.  “The  last 
frontier  for  the  farmer  to  conquer,”  he 
says,  “is  the  amount  he  can  increase  his 
yields  over  w’hat  they  have  previously 
been.” 

Two  of  Dr.  Scarseth’s  brothers,  w’ho 
are  bachelor  farmers  in  Wisconsin  where 
the  land  is  too  steep  to  grow’  good  corn 
year  after  year  changed  over  to  grass  as 
abruptly  as  they  could  after  they  had 
reached  the  decision,  and  in  so  doing 
pointed  up  the  reasons  why  farmers  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  up  their  old  rotations.  They 
changed  their  plan  from  one  including 
120  acres  of  grass  crops  to  one  including 
400  acres. 

They  are  capitalizing  on  the  green  crops 
by  running  a  cow  and  calf  program  and 
helping  supply  the  growing  demand  for 
feeder  calves.  “The  speed  w’ith  which  they 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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then  became  tJu  staters  leading  producer  of  country  hams. 


Most  people  prefer  the  knife-and-fork  approach  to  hogs,  and 
that’s  logical,  for  the  test  of  the  hog  is  in  the  flavor.  And  pork 
fanciers  generally  consider  the  ham  the  sweetest  meat  on  the  hog. 

But  those  who  like  fine  hams  maintain  that  not  all  ham  is 
ham.  and  a  real  ham  is  about  as  hard  to  find  as  a  hen’s  egg  in 
a  haymow.  By  “real”  ham  he  means  the  smoked,  dr>-cured 
countiA-  ham  of  his  childhood  days  on  the  farm. 

There  are  still  country'  hams  to  be  had,  however,  for  a  few 
people  have  preserx  ed  the  ancient  skill  of  curing  pork,  and  some 


OLD  HICKORY  HAMS  are  checked  for  quality  by  the 
Henrys,  who  can  tell  a  good  ham  from  the  odor  on  an  ice 
-  pick  run  in  to  the  bone.  The  best  hams  age  two  years. 


of  them  have  turned  their  knowledge  into  a  profitable  business. 

The  difference  between  hams,  according  to  the  ham  connois¬ 
seurs,  is  largely  the  difference  between  the  people  who  cure  them. 
A  good  green  ham  is  an  item  of  great  potential,  but  it  can  be 
rendered  worthless  by  the  unskilled  hand.  The  cure  is  the  thing. 

To  the  Virginian,  a  ham  by  any  other  name  does  not  taste  as 
sweet.  And  the  New  England  Yankee  is  convinced  that  ham  is 
ham  only  when  it  has  been  smoked  in  a  New  England  smoke¬ 
house.  Kentucky  has  its  ham,  too,  as  famous  in  some  circles  as 
its  horses  and  bluegrass. 

Down  in  Kentucky  there  are  a  few  dedicated  souls  who  have 
found  that  there  is  a  good  farm  business  in  offering  old-fashioned, 
countrx-cured  hams  to  travelers  whose  nostrils  still  yearn  for  the 
rich,  lingering,  heavy,  smokehouse  odors  of  childhood. 

The  largest  of  these  country  ham  producers  is  Old  Hickorv’ 
Farm,  which  occupies  a  river-bottom  setting  not  far  from  Ghent 
Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Old  Hickoiy’  cured  and  mar¬ 
keted,  at  96  cents  a  pound,  some  4,800  hams  last  year.  The  old 
brick  house  was  built  more  than  100  years  ago  by  John  Anthony 
Gex;  and  what  he  knew  about  curing  hams,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  considerable,  he  passed  on  to  his  descendants.  Today 
the  big  ham  business  which  centers  around  Old  Hickorv-  is  run 
by  the  Gex  family,  and  a  great-grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Ellis  Henrv’, 
who,  with  her  husband,  has  established  a  branch  smokehouse 
down  in  Pee  Wee  Valley,  not  far  from  Louisville. 

Hundreds  of  hams  are  cured  in  both  places  now,  about  2.400 
on  the  old  farm,  and  some  2,600  in  Pee  VV’ee  Valley.  Those 
cured  on  the  farm  are  sold  along  the  roadside,  and  those  cured 
in  the  Valley  usually  go  in  large  orders  to  railroads  and  hotels 
which  make  a  menu  specialty  of  country  ham. 

It  was  really  Ellis  Henrv-  and  not  his  wife  who  started  sharing 
this  Kentucky  family’s  favorite  meat  with  other  people.  “After 
the  ’37  flood,”  he  says,  “we  lived  up  on  the  farm  for  several 
years.  I  had  never  tasted  country  ham  until  I  came  here  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  was  sure  a  lot  of  other  people  hadn’t  either. 
I  didn’t  see  how  they  could  help  but  like  it  if  they  were  exposed 
to  it.  In  1938  I  bought  50  green  hams  from  a  Louisville  packing 
house,  cured  them  at  home  and  sold  them.  I  borrowed  $200  to 
get  started.  Since  then  we’ve  been  increasing  the  volume  a  little 
each  year.” 

Henrv-  and  his  wife  are  convinced  that  they  could  produce  a 
still  better  ham  if  they  could  raise  their  own  hogs,  for  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  countr>-  hams  come  from  two-year-old  hogs. 
But  to  harvest  5,000  hams  they  would  have  to  produce  2,500 
hogs  and  then  there  would  be  all  the  other  meat  on  the  hogs  to 
dispose  of.  They  would  be  running  a  packing  house  instead  of  a 
fancy-ham  business. 

While  they  do  raise  400  Hampshire  hogs  on  Old  Hickory- 
Farm,  they  ship  them  to  market,  then  buy  the  hams  back  from 
the  packers.  They  get  the  largest  hams  the  packers  have  for  they 
cure  into  better  meat  than  the  small  ones.  The  average  Old 
Hickory-  ham  weighs  about  20  pounds  green,  and  two-thirds 
that  weight  when  cured.  (Continued  on  page  122) 
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pools  or  puddles 


was  less  than  a  foot  below  the  top  surface 
of  the  dam.  When  an  unusual  rain  came, 
the  spillway  could  not  take  care  of  the 
excess  water  which  went  over  the  top  of 
the  dam  and  tore  out  its  weakest  section. 
As  Peterson  has  learned,  the  dam  should 
have  a  three-foot  leeway  between  the  high¬ 
est  water  line  of  the  pond  and  the  top 
of  the  dam;  the  SCS  man  called  this  the 
free  board.  The  spillway  should  be  frotn 
12  to  20  feet  broad  and  well  sodded  and 
have  a  gradual  drop  away  from  the  dam 
so  that  it  can  take  care  of  excess  water 
and  lead  it  gently  away  from  the  dam. 

Peterson  saw’  other  mistakes  that  he, 
himself,  had  not  made.  One  farmer  had 
failed  to  fence  in  his  jxmd  and  his  hogs 
had  made  a  wallow  deep  enough  to  mire 
a  cow  in  the  shallow’  end.  Another  farmer 
had  built  his  pond  where  it  caught  all  the 
drainage  from  the  barn  lot.  Still  another 
had  built  a  dam  with  such  steep,  sloping 
sides  that  they  caved  in  and,  though  it 
still  held  water,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
first  heavy  rain  would  wash  it  out.  A 
pond  that  had  been  built  too  shallow  was 
filled  with  cattails. 

Anned  with  this  information.  Peterson 
was  in  a  good  position  to  tell  his  cousin. 
Milton  Rust,  what  not  to  do.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  offer  him  one  bit  of  positive  advice: 
“I  know'  you.  Milt.  If  you  were  going  to 
dig  a  well,  you’d  go  out  and  hire  yourself 
a  water  witch  to  tell  you  w'here  to  drill  it. 
I  don’t  believe  in  water  witches,  but  th(’ 
one  thing  I  did  learn  was  that  when  you 
build  a  p>ond,  you  ought  to  get  some  ex¬ 
pert  advice  before  you  start.  If  I  were 
going  to  do  this  one  over  again — and 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  am — I’ll  get  me  a 
pond  contractor  to  do  the  job.  He’s  got 
the  equipment  to  do  it  and  the  know-how¬ 
to  do  it  right,  and  I  think  he  can  probably 
do  it  as  cheaply  as  I  can  myself,” 

Two  days  later  Rust  was  visiting  the 
offices  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
asking  advice  on  |xind  building.  When  he 


horse  show.  While  he  was  at  it  he  took  me 
around  to  some  of  the  other  ponds  near 
here  to  show  me  what  you  can  and  can’t 
do  as  far  as  pondmaking  goes.” 

Nine  out  of  ever\-  ten  ponds  built  by  the 
farmers  themselves  turn  out  to  be  failures, 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  SCS  man 
to  show  Peterson  a  number  of  bad  exam¬ 
ples  without  having  to  drive  out  of  the 
county.  The  reason  for  most  of  these  fail¬ 
ures  was  that  the  farmers  didn’t  have  the 
know-how  in  the  beginning  and  did  not 
get  advice  from  some  one  who  did.  Their 
ponds  were  built  for  normal  conditions, 
and  the  first  unusual  rain  that  came  along 
washed  them  out. 

As  Peterson  learned  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  seeing  some  of  the  other 
ponds  in  his  community,  one  of  the  major 
faults  is  building  a  pond  with  a  watershed 
that  is  too  large  for  the  pond.  This  drains 
into  a  small  pond  a  volume  of  water  that 
it  was  never  designed  to  hold.  The  ratio 
between  the  size  of  the  watershed  and  the 
size  of  the  pond  depends  partly  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  land  around  it.  On  crop 
land,  the  ratio  should  be  no  greater  than 
one  to  five — that  is,  five  acres  of  crop  land 
will  supply  all  the  water  needed  by  a  one- 
acre  pond.  The  ratio  between  pond  and 
pasture  land  will  go  up  to  one  to  ten.  This, 
of  course,  is  because  the  run-off  on  bare 
land  is  so  much  greater  than  on  grass  land. 

A  second  fault  is  building  a  pond  with 
its  water  supply  coming  from  crop  land. 
During  a  storm,  the  brown  rivulets  of 
water  that  run  from  the  furrows  and 
empty  into  the  |X)nd  carr\-  enough  silt  to 
fill  the  pond  in  five  or  six  years.  If  crop 
land  must  be  used  it  should  be  strip 
cropped  to  cut  down  on  silting.  .A  pond 
so  protected  should  last  at  least  25  years. 

A  third  fault,  and  one  that  Peterson, 
himself,  had  committed,  is  in  the  structure 
of  the  dam.  At  the  side  of  the  dam  he  had 
built  a  narrow  concrete-lined  spillway  to 
take  care  of  excess  water,  but  the  spillway 


From  an  airplane,  looking  down  upon 
the  rolling  central  Missouri  farmland 
where  Milton  Rust  has  his  250-acre  farm, 
the  terrain  is  spangled  with  man-made 
ponds.  Rust  himself,  a  tall,  raw-boned 
livestock  man,  had  no  pond  on  his  land, 
but  he  didn’t  have  to  be  persuaded  that 
one  was  needed.  Two  of  his  far  fields  had 
no  water,  making  them  unusable  for  pas¬ 
ture,  and  he  knew  all  the  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  ponds — that  a  pond  helps  keep 
the  water  table  up,  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
irrigation,  provides  an  emergency  supply 
of  water  in  case  of  fire,  and  a  supply  of 
fish  for  the  family  table. 

Rust  made  up  his  mind  to  go  ahead 
with  his  jwnd  project  when  he  and  his 
wife  planned  a  trip  to  visit  their  relatives, 
the  Or\’el  Petersons.  Peterson  had  built  a 
pond  on  his  place  a  couple  of  years  before 
and  could  furnish  him  with  all  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

After  dinner  at  the  Petersons,  while  the 
wx)mcn  cleaned  up  and  talked  in  the 
kitchen,  Rust  brought  up  the  subject  of 
farm  ponds.  “Friend.  I’m  just  the  man 
who  can  tell  you  about  ponds,”  Peterson 
said.  “Come  on  out  and  take  a  look  at 
mine.”  He  led  Rust  back  down  the  farm 
road  to  where  two  rolling  hills  formed  a 
rather  narrow  draw.  There  lay  the  pond 
— a  small  puddle  of  muddy  water  sur¬ 
rounded  by  concentric  circles  of  soggy’ 
black  earth,  wet  grey  clay,  w’hite  baked 
mud,  and  a  ring  of  weeds.  At  the  head 
of  the  pond  w’as  the  dam.  Its  center  was 
broken  out.  “There  she  sits,”  Peterson 
said.  “We  put  in  a  lot  of  hard  work  on 
that  dam  and  last  summer  it  w’ent  out  in 
one  big  swoosh.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I 
got  the  soil  conserv’ation  man  to  come  in 
and  give  me  some  adv’ice  on  how  to  repair 
it.  He  looked  it  over.  It  seems  we  made 
more  mistakes  than  a  blind  mule  at  a 


LEFT:  A  pond  can  be  beautiful  as  well  as 
an  irrigation  reservoir,  water  for  thirsty 
livestock,  a  reserve  fire  extinguisher.  It 
can  take  500  man-hours  of  fishing  per  acre, 
but  they  may  be  kid-hours  too.  Heavy 
equipment  (above  and  right)  firms  the 
dam  as  it  is  built.  The  patient  sidewalk 
superintendant  dreams  of  swimming. 


left  he  had  an  understanding  with  Bill 
GrcK'sbeck.  one  of  the  stall  in  the  SCS 
offiee,  that  he  would  eoine  out  to  the  Rust 
farm  and  help  in  the  planning  of  the  new 
pond. 

As  Milton  Rust  ambled  over  his  farm, 
pointing  out  to  Grot'sbeck  the  possible 
pond  sites,  he  took  one  lanky  step  to  almost 
ever\'  two  of  th(‘  short,  stocky  conservation 
agent,  and  one  to  tvery  three  steps  of 
seven-year-old  Billy  Rust,  who  tagged 
along  and  listened  to  everything  that  was 
said. 

Groesbeck  was  full  of  his  work,  .^t  one 
point  he  turned  and  said,  ‘‘Billy,  you’re 
standing  in  three  feet  of  water.”  The  boy 
look('d  down  at  his  dr\'  shoes.  “.\11  we’d 
ha\e  to  do  is  throw  up  a  dam  down  by 
that  tree  there,  and  all  of  us  would  be 
under  water.”  Everswhere  he  looked, 
Groesbeck  saw  the  roll  of  the  land  and 
the  pond  possibilities. 

A  likely  spot  for  the  pond  was  found  in 
the  back  fields  of  the  farm,  located  where 
cattle  in  either  field  could  be  watered 
from  it.  Two  ver\-  low  hills  sloped  into 
a  gentle,  narrow  draw  with  an  almost 
flat  bottom  which  Groesbeck  pointed  out 
was  an  ideal  site  for  the  dam.  One  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  spot,  however,  was  that  the 
drainage  area  which  would  have  run-off 
flowing  into  the  pond  was  too  large  for 
the  pond  that  could  be  built.  Groesbeck 
pointed  out  that  a  diversion  ditch  cutting 
across  one  slope  of  the  fi«ki  would  carry 
some  of  the  water  away  from  the  pond  and 
would  still  be  shallow  enough  so  that  it 
wouldn’t  interfere  with  farming  operations. 

His  next  job  wasto  test  the  pond  site 
to  see  if  a  pond  built  there  would  be  large 
enough  to  supply  water  for  the  stock. 


Judging  the  height  of  the  dam  that  could 
be  erected,  Groesbeck  estimated  that  the 
pond  would  cover  Ij/a  acres,  eight  feet 
deep.  Rust  told  him  that  the  maximum 
number  of  cattle  he  would  e\er  be  water¬ 
ing  would  be  between  75  and  90.  To  play 
it  safe,  they  figured  on  a  hundred  to  be 
watered.  Groesbeck  computed  the  amount 
of  water  needed  by  the  cattle  by  figuring 
11/1  OOths  of  an  acre-foot  of  w  ater  for 
each  ten  head  of  cattle,  with  a  slight  mar¬ 
gin  for  wastage.  He  figured  1-12  lOOths 
acre-feet  for  the  one  hundred  cattle  that 
Rust  would  water  from  the  pond.  (.An 
acre-foot,  incidentally,  is  the  amount  of 
water  that  would  cover  one  acre  one  foot 
deep.  It  is  325.820  gallons.) 

From  local  weather  files,  Groesbeck 
knew  that  he  could  expect  18  inc  hes  loss 
from  evaporation  and  seepage.  Convert¬ 
ing  this  to  acre-feet  for  the  entire  pond, 
he  figured  a  loss  of  214  acre-feet. 

The  next  job  was  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  pond  site  they  had  selected 
would  be  big  enough.  For  the  cattle,  1.12 
acre-feet  of  water  would  be  needed:  for 
wastage  and  seepage,  2.25  acre-feet,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  3.37  acre-feet.  Figuring 
the  pond  at  eight  feet  deep.  Groesbeck 
estimated  that  it  would  hold  4.8  acre-feet 
of  water.  (For  those  of  a  mathemathical 
turn  of  mind,  he  figured  the  volume  by 
multiplying  the  surface  area.  1 .5  acre-feet, 
by  the  factor.  .4,  and  multiplying  the  re¬ 
sult  by  8  which  was  the  greatest  dc'pth. 
The  net  result  gave  him  the  total  acre-feet 
of  water  in  the  pond.) 

Groesbc'ck  learned  that  Rust  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  a  contractor  come  out  to 
make  an  estimate  on  the  project  and  that 
the  contractor  had  promised  to  do  a  job 


that  would  meet  with  the  appro\al  of  the 
SCS.  Groesbeck,  of  course,  knew  of  such 
arrangements  in  the  past,  and  approxed 
of  them.  He  did  say,  however,  that  Rust 
ought  to  make  sure  that  the  contractor’s 
bid  was  on  the  finished  job.  Groesbeck 
had  run  into  some  cases  where  the  con¬ 
tractor  had  figured  the  cost  on  an  hourly 
basis,  and  at  a  certain  point  the  farmer 
decided  that  he  had  spent  all  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  and  stopped  further  construction, 
leaving  himself  with  an  inadequate  dam. 
Most  contractors  will  make  a  bid  on  a 
finished  dam  acceptable  to  SCS.  They  bid 
on  the  basis  of  the  square  yards  of  fill  it 
will  take  to  build  the  structure.  Bids  run 
from  30c  to  around  50c  a  yard. 

Three  days  later,  Billy  Rust  became  the 
official  observer  as  the  pond  building 
started.  No  workers  were  ever  tjuestioned 
so  carefully  as  to  the  reason  for  every 
move  they  made.  When  the  dam  was 
finished  Billy  knew  exactly  how  it  had 
been  built  and  why  the  bulldozer  operator 
did  everx thing  he  had  done,  from  cutting 
a  center  core  to  spitting  his  tobacco  juice 
to  leeward. 

The  first  job  was  to  scrape  away  the 
top  soil  from  the  dam  site,  then  cut  down 
to  make  a  trench  the  full  length  of  the 
dam.  This  trench  goes  down  until  the 
bulldozer  scrapes  up  good,  impervious  clay 
soil.  W’hen  the  dam  is  built,  the  trench 
makes  a  tighter  bond  between  dam  and 
the  earth  under  it.  The  trench,  or  core 
lock  as  it  is  called,  is  also  useful  in 
showing  whether  or  not  the  earth  beneath 
the  dam  is  water-tight.  If  the  bulldozer 
uncoxers  laytus  of  shale  and  graxel  it 
shoxvs  that  this  is  not  a  good  dam  site  and 
that  the  pond  xvould  leak. 


A  CHIMNEY-LIKE  WATER  FILTER  stands  above  the  pond.  Water  flows  to  stock  tanks  below  the  dam  and  is  also  pumped  to  the  barn. 
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A  PLAN  OF  RUST’S  POND  is  shown  above. 
THE  MECHANICAL  SPILLWAY  (right)  takes 
core  of  normal  drainage.  Crosspieces 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  whirlpool. 
A  BROKEN  DAM  (below)  turned  this  pond 
into  a  polywog  puddle.  A  small,  high 
spillway  was  blamed  for  the  dam  failure. 
UNFENCED  PONDS  (bottom)  soon  be¬ 
come  hog  wallows.  The  water  pipe  should 
be  on  the  deep  end  buried  below  frost. 


In  most  rases,  the  discovery  of  gravel 
areas  in  the  dam  site  will  call  for  the 
selection  of  another  spot  for  a  pond. 
Occasionally,  however,  if  no  other  site  ex¬ 
ists  or  if  the  one  selected  is  of  particular 
\alue.  the  leaky  area  is  sealed  ofT.  This 
can  be  done  with  bentonite,  a  very  fine 
clay  that  makes  a  water-tight  surface 
when  used  in  sufficient  quantity.  .Another 
sealer  that  has  b<‘en  announced  within 
the  last  few  weeks  is  a  fiberglass  mem¬ 
brane  that  comes  in  rolls  36  inches  wide 
and  36  feet  long  and  costs  49  cents  a 
stjuare  yard.  The  joints  between  sheets  of 
this  membrane  are  sealed  with  asphalt  and 
the  whole  thing  covered  over  with  earth. 
So  far  the  material  has  been  tested  in  irri¬ 
gation  canals  where  it  has  proNcd  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  earth  used  in  building  the  dam 
was  gougi'd  out  of  the  center  of  the  pond, 
deepening  the  pond  and  leaving  no  un¬ 
sightly  scars  in  the  nearby  hills,  as  would 
ha\e  been  made  had  the  fill  been  taken 
from  them. 

The  structure  of  the  dam  called  for  a 
total  height  of  ten  feet  with  a  slope  of 
one  to  three  on  the  pond  side,  and  one 
to  two  on  the  outside.  This  means  that 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


SICK  WHEAT 


WirvU  and  a  high  fever  will  take  the  profit 


right  out  of  the  wheat  bin. 


“Sick  wheat  runs  a  fever  you  ran  measure 
with  a  thermometer,”  Willard  Richmond, 
an  Indiana  farmer  from  Pike  County,  said 
the  other  day.  “If  you  don’t  pive  it  first 
aid  the  wheat  will  ^et  sicker.  I  don’t  know 
whether  you  could  say  that  when  wheat 
is  sick  it  is  failing,  but,  brother,  the  owner 
sure  is! 

“The  elevator  discount  rate  on  damaged 
grain  will  drop  the  price  on  your  wheat 
so  fast  that  you’ll  begin  to  understand  why 
they  call  an  elevator  an  elevator.  They 
do<  k  you  a  cent  a  bushel  for  ever\-  jx'r  cent 
of  damage,  starting  with  four  per  cent  on 
up  to  seven  per  cent.  Then  they  begin 
sweetening  up  the  charges.  From  seven 
to  ten  per  cent  damage  they  fine  you  three 
cents  for  each  per  cent  point.  \x.  this  rate, 
by  ten  p)er  cent,  they  are  docking  you 
twelve  cents  a  bushel.  For  each  percentage 
of  damaged  grain  over  ten  per  cent  they 
charge  you  a  flat  four  cents  additional 
fee.  I  can  tell  you.  it  doesn’t  take  much 
damage  to  drop  your  grain  right  out  of 
the  price  range  of  wheat  and  down  into 
the  feed  grain  prices.” 

The  elevator  op>erator  is  docked,  in 
turn,  for  damaged  wheat  by  the  miller. 
Wheat  containing  over  15  p)er  cent  of 


damaged  grains  of  sick  wheat  is  usually 
considered  unfit  for  flour  milling  and  so 
must  be  sold  for  feed. 

“Sick  wheat  is  frequently  lousy  with 
weevil,”  Richmond  continued,  “and  when 
wheat  grades  weevily,  remember  you’re 
not  only  do<ked  two  cents  to  a  nickel  for 
the  weevil,  you’re  also  docked  under  the 
damag(‘d-wheat  column  for  even.-  grain 
they’ve  nibbled  on.  .\nd,  as  if  that  weren’t 
enough,  the  insects  cause  the  moisture  to 
condense  and  start  the  grain  to  heating.” 

Richmond,  whose  \o.  1  Grading  Vigo 
\Vheat  shows  that  he  not  only  knows  the 
dangers  but  is  avoiding  them,  continued: 
“I  became  a  convert  to  safe  storage  when 
I  saw  a  big  part  of  my  crop  spoiling  in  the 
bins.  It  wasn’t  just  the  money  I  was  losing 
that  made  me  sick;  it  was  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  work  I  had  put  in  preparing 
the  seed  bed.  planting,  and  harvesting 
the  crop  was  going  for  nothing:  and  then, 
too,  it  was  hard  seeing  wheat  that  had 
been  good  food  turned  into  animal  feed 
by  my  own  carelessness.  I  decided  right 
then  that  here  was  one  farmer  that  was 
going  to  take  care  of  his  wheat  in  the 
future.  And  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  safe  storage  isn’t  complicated  at  all. 


It  boils  down  to  three  things,  (1)  dry 
grain,  i2)  no  insects,  (3)  cool  storage.” 

When  these  three  conditions  have  lx*en 
met,  grain  can  be  stored  for  years,  for 
centuries  even,  without  loss  of  food  value. 
Wheat,  thousands  of  years  old,  and  corn, 
hundreds  of  years  old,  have  been  uncov¬ 
ered  by  archaeologists  in  the  ancient  tombs 
of  Egypt  and  in  the  dust-filled  cliff  dwell¬ 
ings  of  our  own  southwest.  This  grain  was 
found  to  bt'  in  good  condition — not  cap¬ 
able  of  gennination  as  some  fair\-  talcs 
have  it — but  still  nutritious.  The  reason 
the  grain  kept  so  well  is  that  it  was  dry 
when  stored  and  the  insects  were  scaled 
out. 

Sick  Wheat  Makes  Poor  Bread 

The  name  “sick  wheat”  has  been  given 
to  wheat  kernels  in  which  the  fats  in  the 
germ  have  turned  rancid  during  storage 
to  the  point  where  the  germ  turns  black 
and  has  been  killed.  The  heat  which  causes 
the  damage  comes  from  the  growth  of 
molds  in  the  stored  grain.  The  mold 
growth  is  made  |)ossible  by  the  moisture 
content  of  the  grain  when  the  wheat  is 
warm  and  is  not  turned  frequently  or 
aerated.  When  the  moisture  content  is 
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below  13  per  cent,  molds  do  not  grow  and 
the  wheat  does  not  heat.  Mold  will  grow, 
however,  in  layers  of  damp  grain  stored 
with  dr\'  wheat. 

Siek  wheat  looks  like  good  grain  to 
th<*  casual  observer,  but  the  grain  tester 
detects  it  by  scraping  away  the  outer  bran 
coat  from  the  germ  end  of  the  kernel 
and  revealing  the  dark,  dead  germ.  When 
the  germ  dies,  the  oils  that  it  contains 
turn  rancid,  the  genn  itself  changes  from 
a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  and,  most 
important,  the  wheat  loses  its  milling 
quality.  Bread  made  from  sick  wheat  has 
a  soggy  leaden  texture,  not  at  all  like  the 
bread  mother  used  to  make. 

Sick  wheat,  like  ulcers,  is  a  modern 
di.sease.  It  came  with  the  combines.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  wheat  was  shocked 
and  threshed,  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  crop  graded  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Since 
1935,  when  the  combine  came  into  general 
use,  it  has  been  a  rare  year  when  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  wheat  raised  in 
the  humid  corn  belt  has  graded  this  high. 

HaiAcsted  the  old  way,  wheat  was  cut 
and  left  in  the  shock  until  it  had  dried 
to  around  thirt('en  per  cent  moisture,  dry 
enough  for  safe  storage.  Green  weeds  that 
w’ere  cut  with  the  wheat  wilted  and  dried 
in  the  shock.  When  the  grain  was  threshed, 
the  weeds  were  too  dr\’  to  add  a  noticeable 
amount  of  moisture.  Today,  the  combine 
rolls  through  the  field,  often  br'forc  the 
grain  itself  is  dry  enough  for  safe  storage. 
Succulent  weeds  go  through  the  machine, 
are  squeezed  of  their  juices,  and  add  as 
much  as  three  per  cent  moisture  to  the 
grain. 

Harvesting  Dry  Wheat 

Richmond  and  other  farmers  who  are 
trsing  to  produce  top  grading  wheat  start 
their  safe  storage  by  using  the  best  com¬ 
bining  methods  in  order  to  start  with 
dr\-  wheat.  If  they  own  their  own  com¬ 
bines  and  can  control  the  date  of  com¬ 
bining,  they  wait  until  the  wheat  is  down 
to  about  fourteen  per  cent  moisture  before 


AN  OPERATION  on  a  kernel  shows  the 
dork  germ,  a  sure  sign  of  sick  wheat. 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  is  waged  by  Cloronce  Ragland  against  weevil.  When  he  sprinkles 
chloropicrin,  he  wears  an  inexpensive  mask,  not  needed  with  some  fumigants.  The 
liquid  soon  turns  to  gas;  a  tarp  spread  over  the  bin  holds  the  gas  in  the  grain. 


starting.  Patches  of  weeds,  which  often 
stand  out  like  green  islands  in  the  fields 
of  golden  wheat,  are  by-passed  and  cut 
later.  In  this  way,  all  of  the  dr\-  grain 
is  collected  at  one  time  and  the  tough 
w'hcat  harvested  later  and  sold  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Richmond  knows  in  advance  that  he 


A  TEST  should  show  less  than  13  per  cent 
moisture  if  wheat  is  to  be  stored  safely. 


will  take  a  discount  on  his  tough  wheat — 
no  elevator  is  going  to  pay  for  water  that 
they  have  to  diA-  out  of  the  wheat — but 
he  also  knows  that  the  tough  wheat  is 
not  going  to  add  moisture  to  the  dry  grain 
he  harvested  first.  .And  he’s  found  that 
green  weeds  will  form  a  matting  on  the 
rack  and  shoe  of  the  combine  and  cause 
grain  losses.  He  avoids  combining  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  dew  has  had 
a  chance  to  evaporate,  and  he  adjusts  his 
combine  to  give  three-quarter  inch  cyl¬ 
inder  spacing.  He  raises  the  cutter  bar  on 
his  machine  to  cut  as  high  as  possible 
without  losing  any  grain.  Twelve-inch 
stubble  is  his’aim.  This  prevents  overload¬ 
ing  the  machine  with  large  quantities  of 
straw'.  He  also  prevents  overloading  the 
machine  by  driving  at  a  slow  speed. 

“It  takes  more  time  this  way,”  he  said, 
“but  I  figure  that  I  can  cut  my  harvesting 
losses  in  half  by  slowing  down  and  that 
more  than  pays  for  the  extra  time.  Every 
once  in  a  while  I  check  to  see  what  loss«*s 
I’m  having.  I  count  the  kernels  on  one 
square  foot  of  harvested  land,  about  what 
my  hat  will  cover,  and  figure  a  bushel  jx'r 
acre  loss  for  every  20  kernels  I  find.” 

The  har\ested  wheat  is  stored  in  clean 
bins  which  have  been  sprayed  with  a  two 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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crosses  and  a  champ 


Boh  EUldy,  a  Vermont  Yankee,  has 
bred  a  champion  line  h\  razor-edge 
inbreeding.  I  he  four  great-grand- 
sires  of  his  prize  calf,  .\eiomout 
Dean  Trixy,  are  all  the  same  bull. 
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Unless  you  know  her  histoiy  you  would 
call  Newmont  Dean  Trixy  just  another 
happy.  Holstein  heifer,  .^t  five  months 
she  has  ever\  thing  a  candidate  for  a  dair\- 
herd  should  have,  but  her  chief  claim  to 
fame  is  that  she  is  the  product  of  one  of 
the  most  inbred  lines  in  the  country'.  Her 
home  pasture  is  on  the  Robert  E.  Eddy 
place  near  Poultney.  \’t. 

The  Eddy  farm  is  small,  but  it  is  famous 
all  over  the  dair\’  world  for  its  top-ranking 
bulls  and  champion  milk  cows;  and  the 
Eddy  line  is  so  closely  inbred  that  it  is 
almost  possible  for  a  bull  to  be  his  own 
grandfather.  Robert  E.  Eddy  has  just 
about  laid  to  rest  the  old  belief  that 
close  inbreeding  will  produce,  an  inferior 
animal. 

Take  Newmont  Dean  Trixy.  The  dam 
who  dropped  her  had  been  bred  to  a  half- 
brother.  What’s  more,  both  her  dam 
and  sire  were  themselves  born  of  similar 
brother-sister  matings  in  a  bloodline  al¬ 
ready  tied  up  tighter  than  a  knot  through 
six  generations  of  intertwining  ancestry’. 
Line-  and  inbreeding  in  Newmont  Farms’ 
barnyard  has  been  pretty  constant  for  27 
years — there’s  been  no  outside  blood  since 
1930.  and  Eddy  was  favoring  the  one  line 
even  before  that. 


How  closely  can  you  inbreed  dairy  cat- 
tle^ — and  not  regret  it?  .After  27  years  of 
line  breeding  which  has  been  getting 
sharper  all  the  time,  Bob  Eddy  expects 
his  answer  before  long.  He  says  he  doesn’t 
know  how  much  further  he  can  go  before 
a  recessive  will  slip  past  his  careful  mating 
and  give  him  a  freak.  He  admits  he  was 
a  little  jittery  awaiting  the  birth  of  New¬ 
mont  Dean  Trixy.  But  the  calf  looks  like 
a  champion,  and  Eddy  will  try  another 
generation  of  inbreeding. 

“I  ha\-en’t  s<*en  a  single  reason  why  I 
should  discontinue  the  experiment.  I’ve 
not  had  to  discard  a  single  animal  because 
of  inferiority  of  any  kind.” 

He  doubts  whether  any  other  dairyman 
has  bred  to  such  razor-edge  fineness,  or 
has  spent  so  many  years  plowing  back  the 
genes  of  his  foundation  blood. 

Eddy’s  method  of  inbreeding  involves 
both  closebreeding  and  linebreeding.  Close¬ 
breeding.  he  explains,  is  mating  of  sire  to 
daughter,  son  to  dam,  full  brother  to 
full  sister:  linebreeding  is  mating  of  half 
brother  and  sist<M'.  or  of  animals  more  dis¬ 
tantly  related,  for  example,  cousins. 

Line  breeding  isn’t  new.  and  arguments 
about  it  go  back  a  long  way  too.  From  the 
experimental  viewpoint,  Eddy  is  collecting 


highly  valuable  evidt'nec  beeausc  of  the 
unbroken  eontinuity  of  his  program.  Many 
who  start  linebreeding  are  unable  to  hold 
out  against  the  temptation  to  buy  in  a 
highly  touted  bull  or  heifer  with  a  fash¬ 
ionable  pedigree.  City  men  with  eountry 
show  plaees  are  especially  prone  to  throw 
bank  books  at  new  champions.  Even  the 
more  methodical  experiment  stations  find 
it  difficult  to  stick  it  out  along  one  line. 
Moreover,  their  rcsearcht'is  come  and  go, 
and  the  eontinuity  of  an  experiment  is 
thereby  broken. 

But  Eddy,  his  own  boss  and  determined 
to  see  it  through,  has  stuck  stubbornly  to 
the  .\dam-Eve  blood  that  founded  his 
herd.  Highly  important,  he  has  done  all 
the  handling  himself.  He’s  the  first  to 
warn  against  inbreeding  by  the  amateur 
owner  or  the  careless  hired  man.  He  says 
you’ve  got  to  have  breeding  know-how 
and  take  time  to  study  the  good  and  bad 
characteristies  of  every  animal  involved. 
Being  a  farmer  helps.  It  was  hard  for  his 
cattle  to  fool  him — he  has  fed  ’em  and 
bred  ’em,  milked  and  culled  ’em. 

So  the  inbreeding  at  Newmont  Farms 
isn’t  just  a  stunt.  Eddy  happens  to  be  a 
ejuiet  Yankee  farmer,  a  homespun  geneti¬ 
cist  from  whose  modest  14-stanchion  barn 
have  come  illustrious  cattle.  A  Gold 
Medal  Proven  Sire — highest  title  a  bull 
can  receive  for  transmitting  ability — is  a 


rarity,  but  Eddy  has  had  two  of  them, 
along  with  a  long  string  of  lows  rated 
“Excellent”  —  top  ranking  for  females. 
These  arc  the  functional  honors  based 
on  an  animal’s  performance  in  working 
clothes.  Eddy’s  line  has  been  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  capturing  show  ring  champion¬ 
ships. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  find  farmers  who  point 
proudly  to  their  cattle  which  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  “Old  45th”  —  that  was  Ormsby 
Sensation  45th,  the  Adam  of  Eddy’s  line. 
“Today,”  says  Professor  J.  W.  Bartlett, 
who  heads  the  Dair\’  Industrx'  Department 
of  New  Jersey’s  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  “this  bull  has  at  least  200,000 
descendants  in  more  than  25  states.” 

Down  at  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  \Varren 
\\4gsten’s  hc-rd,  made  up  (‘ntirely  of  the 
Eddy  line,  recently  climaxed  a  long  string 
of  honors  by  producing  a  three-year-old 
heifer  which  won  the  All-.^merican  award. 

Farther  south,  at  Xew  Jersey’s  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  an  outstanding  herd  was 
started  with  Eddy  foundation  stock. 

“It  was  a  test  of  intensive  inbreeding,” 
says  Professor  Barlett.  “Through  the  years 
we  have  followed  Mr.  Eddy’s  initial  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  line  has  survived  the  in- 
breeding.” 

Here’s  an  indication  of  how  New  Jer¬ 
sey  embraced  Eddy’s  method.  The  station 
bought  a  half-interest  in  Old  45th;  then 


it  mated  the  Gold  Medal  bull  with  one  of 
his  best  daughters.  The  result  was  Njes 
Sensation  Ormsby  Bess  Chief,  a  bull  which 
left  several  outstanding  sons  and  25  herd 
test  daughters  averaging  12,090  pounds 
milk  and  455  pounds  fat.  He  himself  won 
Gold  Medal  rating. 

Inbreeding  is  both  a  hobby  and  a  living 
for  Eddy.  Seeing  how  closely  he  can  in¬ 
breed  and  get  away  with  it  is  the  hobby: 
the  Hv'ing  comes  from  breeding  out  a 
uniform  type  with  high  milk  production. 

That  he  has  come  pretty  near  his  goal 
of  high  milk  production  was  shown  at  his 
dispersal  sale  in  1947.  Among  the  50  cows 
and  young  stock  which  were  sold  at  that 
time  was  a  second  calf  heifer  with  a  record 
of  20,000  pounds  milk  and  750  pounds  of 
fat.  Her  sire  and  her  dam’s  sire  were  by 
the  same  bull,  son  of  a  record  cow  out  of 
Old  45th.  There  were  also  the  more 
“ordinary  cows — an  inbred  lineup  of  14 
sisters  which  showed  how  close  Eddy  had 
come  to  his  goal  of  uniformity  plus  pro¬ 
duction.  Buyers  had  a  tough  time  choos¬ 
ing.  In  appearance,  they  were  as  similar 
as  peas  in  a  pod.  In  production,  each  was 
around  15,000  pounds  milk,  600  of  fat. 

Bob  Eddy’s  success  stor>’  is  typically 
American.  He  knew  how  to  choose  good 
foundation  stock,  and  he  worked  hard. 
Financially,  he  wasn’t  much  when  he 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


Newmont  Dean  Luxy’s  pedigree  shows  how  Bob  Eddy  concentrates  prize  blood  by  inbreeding.  Only  six  generations  away  from 
Ormsby  Sensation  45  in  one  line  of  descent,  she  boasts  32  crosses  back  to  that  great  bull.  Note  that  all  four  of  her  great  grandsires 
are  the  same  gold  medal  bull,  N.  Aristocrat.  All  dams  are  carefully  chosen  descendants  of  the  same  Old  45th,  Aristocrat’s  own  dam, 
also  one  of  his  sire’s  great  granddams,  were  one  of  Old  45th’s  world’s  record  daughters.  Another  such  daughter  became  granddam 
of  Aristocrat.  LEFT  AND  RIGHT,  Eddy  and  Newmont  Dean  Trixie.  CENTER,  part  of  Eddy’s  herd  and  a  dairy  barn  at  Newmont  Farms. 
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ICE  HARVEST 


BY  HAYDN  S.  PEARSON 


Ice  cutting  xvas  once  an  important  ivintcr  chore  on  the  farm. 


lee  houses,  onee  common  enough  on 
the  better  farms  of  America,  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  long  ago  been  made  over 
into  extra  chicken  houses  or  split  up  into 
kindling  wood.  The  decline  set  in  about 
fifty  years  ago  when  met  hanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  power  lines  began  to  go  to  the 
countiA’.  There  are  a  few  suiAixors.  some 
in  isolated  parts  of  New  England  where 
the  high  lines  have  not  yet  penetrated, 
some  at  the  less  fancy  summer  resorts. 

To  put  up  ice  one  must  have  good 
water — a  pond  or  lake,  a  river  or  stream 
with  a  sizable  pool  of  deep  water.  Many 
of  the  first  farm  ponds  wt're  built,  not 
to  supply  water,  but  to  supph  ice. 

The  ice  hanest  usually  came  toward 
the  end  of  Januaiy  or  early  in  Februar\- 
when  the  ice  was  about  ten  inches  thick. 
The  best  temperature  for  cutting  was  a 
few  degrees  below  freezing,  so  the  water 
•would  freeze  quickly  on  the  cakes  after 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  pond.  But  it 
seemed  that  it  never  was  a  pleasant  25 
degrees;  frequently  it  was  zero  or  bedow. 
Men  did  not  dare  to  wait,  for  too  often  a 
zero  spell  in  the  northern  states  is  followed 
by  a  thaw  which  would  sp>oil  the  ice. 

After  the  snow  was  scraped  from  an 
area  the  ice  was  “plowed  out.”  The  ice 
plow  was  a  weighted,  horse  drawn  con¬ 
trivance  with  a  row  of  sharp  teeth  which 
cut  a  narrow  furrow  six  or  seven  inches 
deep.  A  marker  scratched  a  line  for  the 
next  cut.  The  plow  was  run  one  way 
over  an  area,  then  over  the  other  at  right 
angles,  plowing  out  a  checkerboard  pattern 
of  cakes  of  a  more  or  less  standard  size, 
22  inches  by  12  inches,  weighing  about 
100  pounds.  Sometimes  the  cakes  were 
broken  apart  with  a  bar.  but  particular 
people  liked  to  have  the  edges  smooth,  so 
the  last  two  or  three  inches  were  sawt-d  by 
hand.  The  ice  saw  was  straight-bladed 
and  four  or  five  feet  in  length  with  a 
handle  like  a  lawn  mower. 


After  the  cakes  were  cut,  they  were 
poled  through  the  dark  water  to  the 
shore.  Here  a  long  plank  sloped  into  the 
water:  the  trick  was  to  give  the  cake  of 
ice  enough  momentum  so  that  its  weight 
would  earn  it  up  where  someone  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  could  snag  it.  E\ery  year, 
it  seemed,  some  one  fell  in;  he  either 
lost  his  footing  or  his  pole  skidded.  The 
lad  was  fished  out.  rushed  to  the  nearest 
house,  and  hustled  into  the  kitchen  to 
wann  by  a  crackling  fire  in  the  big  range. 
He  was  peeled  to  his  birthday  suit,  rubbed 
down,  and  then  got  into  diy  clothes.  I'his 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  cups  of  strong 
coffee  and  a  few  doughnuts,  a  treatment 
pleasant  enough  to  make  a  lad  consider 
falling  in  puiposely. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  ice  was  hauled 
to  the  ice  house  on  two-horse  bobsleds. 
Layer  by  layer  the  old  weathered  ice  house 
was  filled.  sprinkling  of  dr\-  sawdust 
was  scattered  between  each  layer  of  cakes. 
This  made  them  easier  to  separate  when 
they  were  taken  out.  \  two-foot-wide 
layer  of  sawdust  was  tamped  lightly  be¬ 
tween  the  ice  and  the  sides  of  the  building. 
.\fter  the  last  layer  was  pushed  up  the 
long,  oak  plank,  the  whole  heap  was  cov¬ 
ered  a  yard  deep  with  sawdust. 

Some  farmers  not  only  cut  ice  for  their 
own  needs,  but  supplied  it  for  neighbors. 
The  going  price  was  five  cents  a  cake. 
But  the  thrifty  farmers  owned  their  own 
ice-cutting  equipment.  It  took  an  average 
of  300  cakes  to  last  a  family  through  the 
summer:  at  five  cents  a  cake  this  was 
$15.  one  third  the  price  of  a  good  cow. 

Time  was  when  ice  har\esting  was  a 
major  industiy  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  L'nited  States.  No  one  knows  when 
a  far-sighted  colonial  farmer  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  storing  ice  to  use  in 
hot  weather.  Old  records  reveal  that  many 
ice  houses  were  built  in  New  England  aft«'r 
the  Revolution.  .An  entrs'  in  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  diaiA’  shows  that  he  stored  ice 
in  winter.  The  diar\-,  dated  1 785.  savs. 
*'Ha\ing  put  the  heavy  frame  into  my 
Ice  House.  I  began  this  dav  to  seal  it  with 
Boards.” 

As  towns  grew  into  cities  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  centuiy.  the  demand  for 
ice  grew  rapidly.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
the  major  population  centers  gigantic 
rough-board  ice  houses  were  built  on  the 
shores  of  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers.  Ice  for 
New  York  City  was  cut  and  stored  150 
miles  up  the  Hudson :  eveiA'  day  the  loaded 
ice  barges  went  to  the  city. 

Ice  became  a  spectacular  item  of  inter¬ 


national  commerce.  In  1805,  Frederick 
Tudor  of  Boston  conceived  the  idea  of 
sending  ice  by  ships  to  the  West  Indi«-s 
where  ice  had  never  been  seen.  In  the 
next  30  years,  Tudor  made  a  fortune 
shipping  the  cold  luxur\-  to  the  West  and 
the  East  Indies,  to  South  .Ameriea,  China 
and  England.  In  1853.  J.  Downing, 
one  of  .America’s  famous  pioneer  land¬ 
scape  architects,  wrote,  “.American  ice 
has  sent  into  positive  ectasies  all  those  of 
the  great  metropolis  [London]  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  throats  for  sensations.” 

One  of  the  most  important  centers  of 
ice  cutting  was  the  Kennebec  River  in 
Maine.  Thousands  of  men  and  youths 
gathered  to  work  for  the  big  companies; 
farmers  came  down  from  upp)er  Maine, 
up  from  Massachusetts  and  east  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  companies  built  stove- 
heat*‘d  barracks  to  house  the  workei-s — 
barracks  as  barren  as  the  giant  storage 
houses  for  the  ice.  Some  of  the  ice  houses 
were  600  feet  long  with  double-boarded 
walls,  insulated  with  sawdust  between  tin* 
walls. 

.As  the  eakes  shot  up  the  chutes,  powered 
by  gasoline  engines,  they  were  forced 
through  planers  which  cut  all  cakes  to 
uniform  depth  and  width.  .And  when 
spring  came  and  the  river  ice  went  out. 
a  fleet  of  schooners  came  and  loaded  the 
ice  cakes.  Then  the  ships  scattered  for 
the  places  of  earth  with  their  valuable 
cargoes.  .A  veiA-  few  of  these  commercial 
ice  cutting  plants  are  still  in  operation. 

Ice  haiA-est  today  is  a  rush  afTair,  just  as 
it  was  a  century’  ago.  Cold  spells  fre¬ 
quently  last  only  two  or  three  days.  Today, 
mechanical  equipment  does  most  of  the 
sawing,  but  human  muscle  power  is  still 
used  to  push  the  cakes  to  shore.  Beside 
many  a  northland  pond  is  a  large  un¬ 
painted  ice  house  where  thousands  of  the 
cold  cakes  are  stored  each  winter,  A  gaso¬ 
line  engine  or  electrie  motor  driven  chain 
pulls  the  cakes  into  the  building.  Next 
summer,  vacationers  and  villagers  will  buy 
the  ice  by  the  pound. 

Solid  Yankee  farmers  still  want  plenty 
of  ice  for  cooling  milk  in  the  milkhouse 
and  for  the  big  wooden  refrigerator  in  the 
ba(  k  kitchen.  On  a  hot  afternoon,  some¬ 
one  will  propose  a  six-quart  freezer  of  ice 
cn*am  for  supper. 

But  each  year  the  ice  haiA’est  grows 
smaller.  The  metal  strands  that  carry 
magic  power  stretch  farther  into  the  hills 
and  along  the  back  roads.  .A  farmer  no 
longer  has  to  freeze  himself  in  winter  to 
keep  eool  in  summer. 
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FARM  WELDING 


M(w,  loxv-cost  weldino^  outfits  will  keep 
imph’tnents  rolliitg  dm  iug  steel  sliorte/^es. 
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IT  TOOK  a  two-finpcr  whistle  to  get  Art 
Morris  to  look  up  from  his  hissing 
aeetylene  cutting  torch.  He  was  slicing  off  a 
piece  of  hea\7  steel  on  a  manure  spreader 
hitch.  As  he  pushed  back  his  goggles  and 
tightened  down  the  oxygen  and  acetylene 
valves,  his  torch  gave  a  final  pop.  He 
grinned  as  he  looked  at  his  handiwork. 
“This  hitch  is  going  to  be  able  to  take 
anything  we  throw  at  it.  I’m  making  it 
out  of  half-inch  plate  and  shortening  the 
tongue.  The  trouble  with  this  spreader  is 
that  it  was  put  together  so  it  looked  fine 
in  the  catalog,  but  it  couldn’t  take  the  jolt 
of  five  hundred  pounds  of  wet  manure 
dropping  from  the  loader  fork  six  feet 
above  it.” 

Morris,  who  farms  in  the  Cottonwood 
River  V'alley  of  Kansas,  started  doing  his 
own  welding  in  the  days  after  the  war 
when  new  equipment  was  hard  to  get  and 
it  was  a  case  of  patch  it  up,  or  do  without. 
He  says:  “I  started  out  with  a  gas  weld¬ 
ing  outfit.  I  was  able  to  get  new  gas  regu¬ 
lators  and  hose — and  anyone  starting  out 
should  buy  this  equipment  new — hut  I 
couldn’t  get  the  gas  tanks,  so  I  shared 
them  with  a  garage  in  Cottonwood  Falls. 
Now  I  own  my  own  tanks  and  when  I’ve 
used  up  all  the  gas  I  simply  trade  them 
for  a  new  pair — filled  with  gas;  the  green 
one  is  oxygen  and  the  black  one  is  acety¬ 
lene.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  about 
handling  these  gases;  the  tanks  are  heavy, 
though,  and  you  should  keep  them 
chained  on  a  two-wheeled  cart  so  they 
don’t  fall  on  your  foot.  It  took  a  black- 
and-blue  toe  to  convince  me  that  I 
should  take  time  out  and  build  a  welding 
cart  to  hold  them.” 

Morris  waved  his  hand  to  a  business¬ 
like  red  box  on  wheels  in  the  corner  of 
his  shop.  “That’s  my  electric  arc  welder; 
I  bought  it  a  couple  of  years  ago  after  I 
found  out  what  I  could  do  with  welding. 
It  has  its  place  in  any  farm  shop.  Fact  is, 
most  farmers  buy  an  electric  welder  first 
because  you  can  run  a  bead  and  weld 
simple  jobs  after  an  hour’s  Instruction. 
They  teach  electric  welding  in  the  ag 
classes  in  the  schools  here  now,  so  it 
won’t  be  long  until  every’  farm  boy  will 
know  how  to  weld  as  soon  as  he  knows 
how  to  ride  a  bicycle.  If  you  have  a  farm 
you  have  to  have  machinery,  and  if  you 
have  machinery  you  have  to  keep  it  run¬ 
ning.  I  couldn’t  keep  mine  running  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  do  the  welding  jobs 
that  come  along  almost  every  day;  and  I 
save  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  welding  charges  and  time  I  would  lose 
running  to  town  and  waiting  for  a  welder 
to  get  around  to  my  job.  What  the  saw 
and  hammer  was  on  my  Dad’s  place,  the 
welding  outfit  is  today  on  my  farm.” 

Two  Ways  To  Do  Farm  Welding 
When  we  talk  about  welding,  heating 
and  cutting,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  define 
whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  oxy-acetylene 
or  electric  arc.  A  metal  gate  can  be  put 


together  or  a  sickle  bar  repaired  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  either  method  but  an  entirely 
different  set  of  tools  and  procedures  arc 
required  to  do  the  job  with  each  method. 
An  electric  arc  welder  has  certain  advan¬ 
tages  and  an  oxy-acetylene  outfit  is  more 
versatile  for  a  number  of  uses.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
process  will  be  described  in  detail  further 
along.  The  decision  as  to  which  type  of 
welding  will  fit  into  a  farm  operation  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  farmer  himself, 
based  on  his  own  needs  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  230-volt  current  and  oxygen  and 
acetylene  cylinders. 


Welding  is  a  comparatively  new  devel¬ 
opment.  The  first  practical  oxy-acetylene 
torch  came  into  use  in  1906,  twenty  years 
after  Professor  Elihu  Thomson  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Stanley  had  first  demonstrated  their 
arc  welding  machines.  In  World  War  I, 
the  Navy  gave  welding  its  first  important 
use  in  repairing  ships  and  equipment.  In 
World  War  1 1,  welding  was  given  a  tre¬ 
mendous  push;  everything  from  ships  to 
bomb  sights  were  stitched  together  with  a 
molten  metal  thread. 

Two  new  ideas  in  welding  equipment 
were  introduced  during  the  period  of 
World  W  ar  II  which  have  made  farm 
welding  both  practical  and  inexpensive. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  new  kind  of 
welding  electrode  (rod)  classified  by  the 
•American  Welding  Society  as  “tvpe 
E6013.” 

This  unimaginative  name  identifies  a 
revolutionarN’  piece  of  chemically  coated 
steel  which,  in  the  40’s.  made  it  possible 
for  even  an  unkilled  housewife  to  do  a 
satisfacton-  arc  welding  job  in  war  plants 
after  a  few  hours  training.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  of  welding  equipment  supply  an 
all-purpose  coated  rod  adaptable  to  iron, 
steel  and  cast  iron.  Without  getting  too 
technical  about  the  chemical  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  qualities  of  this  rod,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  how  it  works.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  arc  welding  easy.  The 


chemical  coating  makes  it  easy  to  strike 
and  maintain  the  welding  arc,  and  the 
electrode  will  not  “freeze”  to  the  metal 
as  the  old-type  uncoated  rods  did.  The 
chemical  coating  forms  a  gas  shield  at 
the  point  which  the  metal  is  being  welded 
and  keeps  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
air  away  from  it.  These  gases  cause  a 
weakened  weld  if  they  reach  the  metal 
when  it  is  in  a  molten  state.  For  farm 
arc  welders  which  use  230-volt  alternat¬ 
ing  current,  this  rod  was  just  what  was 
needed. 

The  other  new  idea  which  made  farm 
welding  more  practical  was  in  the  oxy- 


acetylene  field.  Smaller  size  tanks  for 
both  oxygen  and  acetylene  were  placed 
on  the  market  on  the  basis  of  an  outright 
sale.  Up  to  this  time  tanks  had  only  been 
available  on  a  rental  basis.  Cylinder  rental 
worked  fine  for  the  big  users,  but  the 
farmer  who  used  his  welding  outfit  only 
an  hour  or  so  a  week  found  that  the 
rental  cost  of  the  cylinders  made  this 
kind  of  welding  too  expensive.  Now,  for 
about  forty  dollars,  a  farmer  can  buy  the 
small  tanks  and  keep  them  as  long  as  he 
likes.  If  he  has  several  big  welding  jobs 
to  do  he  can  always  rent  the  larger  cylin¬ 
ders  for  a  short  time — and  this  would 
save  him  money  for  the  gas  costs  less  in 
the  larger  tanks. 

What  A  Welder  Costs 
If  we  add  up  prices  of  the  various 
items  needed  for  cither  an  electric  arc  or 
an  acetylene  gas  outfit  we  find  that  the 
complete  equipment  needed,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  will  cost  just  under  $200.  There 
may  be  extra  wiring  and  a  transformer 
to  install  before  the  arc  outfit’  can  be 
used.  This  could  add  another  $50  to  the 
initial  cost.  The  oxy-acetylene  outfit 
comes  with  cylinders  full  of  gas,  ready  to 
use  anywhere  on  the  farm.  These  are 
heavy-duty  outfits  for  welding  any  kind 
of  steel  or  metal  that  is  in  use  around  a 
farm.  The  cheapK-r  brazing  and  soldering 


EARL  DeBOLT,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  opposite  page,  slices  the  end  off  a  heavy  piece  of 
angle  iron  with  his  oxy-acetylene  torch.  He  was  building  a  wagon  hitch  in  his  farm  work¬ 
shop.  Above,  left,  acetylene  flame  being  used  to  silver  solder  a  stainless  steel  milk 
kettle  handle.  Above,  right,  Chester  Leedy,  of  Frederickstown,  Ohio,  brushes  off  the  slag 
from  a  new-type  guard  he  has  just  mounted  on  a  combine  with  his  electric-arc  welder. 
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\the  four  steps  in  making  a  good  cut  with  on  oxy-ocetylene  torch.  1.  Preheat  o  spot 
until  it  turns  o  light  red.  2.  Raise  the  blowpipe  so  the  slag  will  not  blow  up  and  clog 
the  nozzle.  3.  Start  to  cut  by  pressing  the  oxygen  lever  on  the  cutting  blowpipe.  4.  Once 
the  stream  of  oxygen  has  cut  through  the  plate,  lower  the  blowpipe  and  run  the  cut 
either  in  a  circle  or  straight  along  the  line  on  which  you  want  the  cut  made. 
BELOW,  two  typical  farm  repair  jobs.  At  the  left  an  ensilage  wagon  hitch  is  being 
repaired  with  an  electric-arc  welder.  Left,  a  hay  elevator  is  being  repaired  in  the 
field  with  an  oxy-acetylene  outfit  which  was  rolled  out  on  the  welding  cart. 


outfits  which  are  so  temptingly  adver¬ 
tised  at  less  than  $50  may  be  satisfactory 
for  hobby  work,  but  they  are  only  a  par¬ 
tial  answer  for  the  farmer.  The  oper¬ 
ating  costs  on  an  arc  welder  will  be  about 
4(  an  hour  and  on  any  oxy-acetylene 
welder  about  35c  an  hour.  This  makes 
it  look  like  a  clean  sweep  for  the  arc 
welder  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  operation, 
but  there  are  more  facts  that  you  will 
need  before  a  decision  can  be  made  as 
to  which  is  the  best  type  for  your  farm. 

Welding  With  Electricity 
.Arc  welding  makes  use  of  the  same 
sparking  phenomenon  that  causes  us  to 
jump  a  couple  of  feet  when  we  bring  a 
couple  of  hot  wires  together,  except  that 


in  arc  welding  we  have  everything  under 
control.  The  shocking  ability  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  taken  down  to  a  slight  tingle  be¬ 
cause  the  voltage  has  been  reduced  to  50 
volts.  The  intense  heat  of  the  .arc  i  about 
6500  degrees  F.)  is  generated  by  the 
stepped-up  amperage  of  the  current, 
which  is  about  180  amps. 

Electric  welding  machines  are  of  two 
types:  alternating  current  and  direct  cur¬ 
rent.  Welding  machines  using  current 
generated  by  a  gas  engine  or  by  a  gen¬ 
erator  which  attaches  to  a  tractor  are 
usually  of  the  direct  current  type.  How¬ 
ever,  most  farm  welders  are  of  the  alter¬ 
nating  current  type,  for  these  can  be 
used  on  rural  power  lines  and  for  that 
reason  are  practical  on  almost  ever\’ 


farm.  The  power  input  cable  for  the  AC 
welding  machine  has  a  three-pronged 
plug  which  goes  into  a  230-volt  outlet 
like  that  used  by  an  electric  range.  The 
230  volts  is  drawn  from  a  power  line 
having  a  3-K\’.A  transformer.  .Any  .AC 
welding  machine  that  is  to  be  installed 
on  a  farm  should  be  of  the  approved  type 
and  it  should  not  draw  more  than  37.5 
amps.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  power  company  engineer  and 
to  check  whether  you’ll  need  a  heavier 
power  line  and  larger  transformer.  .Also 
discuss  with  him  the  kind  of  welder  you 
are  interested  in  buying  and  find  out 
whether  it  is  the  approved  type. 

The  .AC  farm  welding  machine — the 
square  box  into  which  the  welding  cables 
connect — is  itself  a  big  transformer  using 
current  from  the  line.  The  special  way 
in  which  it  uses  this  current  it  is  known 
as  a  “limited  input”  type  of  transformer! 
makes  its  use  practical  on  most  rural 
electric  lines.  In  other  words,  it  will  not 
draw  so  much  current  from  the  line  that 
there  is  none  left  for  the  other  farm  ap¬ 
pliances.  To  change  the  current  for  weld¬ 
ing  different  thicknesses  of  metal,  the 
machine  has  a  control  that  varies  the 
step-down  of  the  voltage,  thereby  boosting 
the  amperage. 

How  The  Arc  Welder  W  orks 

To  weld  two  pieces  of  metal  together, 
the  “ground”  cable  coming  from  the 
welding  machine  is  clamped  onto  the 
metal  to  be  welded.  The  other  cable,  the 
“electrode”  cable,  carries  the  current 
from  the  machine  to  the  electrode.  When 
the  electrode  is  brought  close  to  the  work 
the  current  jumps  across  the  small  gap 
creating  the  arc,  which  is  intense  and 
concentrated  heat.  When  the  arc  is 
struck,  the  metal  being  welded  starts  to 
melt  and  form  a  small  pool  in  the  area  of 
the  tip  of  the  electrode.  The  electrode, 
being  betwixt  and  between,  also  melts  at 
its  tip  and  deposits  its  own  metal  in  the 
molten  pool.  So,  all  the  operator  has  to 
do  is  keep  the  electrode  moving  in  a 
stitching  motion  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  work,  and  he  has.  as  if  by  fire 
magic,  a  metal  joint.  As  the  molten 
metal  cools  and  solidifies  we  have  one  of 
the  strongest  joints  that  man  has  been 
able  to  devise.  The  two  pieces  of  metal 
arc  fused  into  one. 

The  Electrodes 

The  new  coated  electrodes  which  have 
made  farm  welding  practical  are  rods 
made  of  various  metals.  They  come  in 
several  sizes:  large  sizes  are  used  for 
heavy  metal  because  they  carr\’  more 
current  and  the  small  ones  are  used  for 
light  metal.  Rods  of  different  types  with 
different  coatings  are  used  for  welding 
the  different  metals.  Some  coatings  are 
made  up  of  as  few’  as  5  chemicals,  while 
others  have  as  many  as  35.  It  is  this  coat¬ 
ing  that  determines  the  ease  with  which 
welding  can  b<-  done,  and  the  strength  of 
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the  weld.  As  the  eoating  is  burned  and 
melted  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  are,  it 
forms  a  smoke  eloud  around  the  pool  of 
molten  metal.  It  is  this  gas  shield  that 
keeps  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  from  eoming  in  eontact  with 
the  hot  metal;  if  they  did  they  would 
fonn  oxides  and  nitrides  which  would 
weaken  the  weld  considerably.  As  the 
molten  metal  starts  to  cool,  some  of  the 
chemicals  in  the  coating  go  a  step  further 
and  form  a  layer  of  slag  on  top  of  the 
weld,  which  further  protects  it  during 
the  cooling  process.  The  slag  is  brushed 
or  chipped  ofT  the  finished  weld. 

The  Accessories 

Welding  machines  are  usually  sold 
with  the  necessaiA’  accessories.  These  con¬ 
sist  of :  the  welding  cables,  flexible  cop¬ 
per  cables  covered  with  heavy  rubber 
insulation;  an  electrode  holder,  which 
should  be  light  and  have  a  spring-ten¬ 
sioned  holder  for  gripping  the  electrode; 

CHESTER  LEEDY  had  owned  an  electric  arc-welding  outfit  six  months  when  he  made  a  manure  loading  fork  for  his  tractor.  The  lift 
is  supplied  by  this  hydraulic  hoist  cylinder  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  tractor.  Leedy's  small  daughter,  Barry,  is  using  a  face  shield 
to  protect  her  eyes  from  the  intense  ultra-violet  rays  given  off  by  the  arc.  Her  bare  arms  and  legs  will  be  given  a  painful 
sunburn  if  she  watches  too  long.  The  operator  and  spectators  should  always  be  protected  from  the  welding  rays  and  flying  sparks. 


a  ground  clamp  for  clamping  the  ground 
cable  to  the  work  being  welded;  a  face 
shield  with  a  No.  10  lens  to  protect  the 
face  and  eyes  from  the  ultra-violet  and 
infra-red  rays  given  ofT  by  the  arc;  gloves 
to  protect  the  hands  from  the  heat  and 
metal  splatter. 

Some  other  inexpensive  accessories 
that  make  the  welder  more  useful  are:  a 
chipping  hammer  to  remove  the  slag  from 
a  cooled  weld;  a  wire  brush  to  clean  the 
metal  before  welding  and  brush  away 
slag;  an  are  torch,  which  holds  two  pieces 
of  carbon.  When  these  carbon  electrodes 
are  brought  close  together  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  turned  on,  a  heating  arc  is  pro¬ 
duced  which  can  be  used  for  preheating, 
brazing  and  soldering.  This  torch  is  also 
used  when  heat  is  needed  to  bend  or 
straighten  metals. 

There  are  certain  precautions  that 
apply  to  any  farm  operation;  when  you 
are  welding  you  are  actually  playing  with 
(Continued  on  page  109) 


IMPLEMENT  PARTS  that  receive  hard  wear, 
such  as  plowshares,  sweeps  and  mill  ham¬ 
mers  can  be  hard-faced  with  special  alloys 
and  made  to  wear  several  times  as  long 
as  they  normally  would.  The  hard  facing 
materials  can  be  applied  with  either  an 
oxy-acetylene  torch  or  an  arc-welder. 


LITTLE  FARM 


BIG*LIVING 


I 


All  their  lives  the  Xeeds  of  KeJttnchy  have  been  proving 


that  the  fanner  counts  more  than  his  holdings. 


Ernest  Xcal  farms  41  acres  of  up  and 
down  fields  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Kentucky.  His  fields  are  too  steep  lor 
tractor  work.  “‘A  tractor  would  just  go 
clean  down  in  the  hollow.”  he  says,  “side¬ 
ways.”  The  C&O  Railroad  gets  from  one 
side  of  the  Neal  fann  to  the  other  through 
a  tunnel.  For  20  years  the  Neals  have 
worked  their  little  farm  in  defiance  of  the 
forces  of  gra\  ity,  and  contrar\-  to  the  laws 
of  agricultural  economics. 

In  1950  Neal,  a  slender,  soft-spoken, 
dark-haired  mountaineer,  was  given  the 
title  of  District  Master  Pasturernan  by 
University  of  Kentucky  agronomists.  This 


is  the  highest  pasture  rating  ^given  a 
farmer  in  his  distric  t  of  eitiht  c  ountic-s. 
Neal  is  also  a  county  director  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  a  director  of  the  Kentuc  ky  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders’  .Association,  a  consenation 
district  coopc-rator,  and  everyday  host  to 
a  stream  of  visitors  wanting  to  see  the 
best  of  mountain  pastures. 

Mrs.  Neal,  a  tall,  friendly  woman  with 
a  trace  of  ri'd  in  her  hair,  has  been  a 
4-H  club  leader  for  20  years  and  her  club 
members  have  stacked  up  a  long  list  of 
district  and  state  championships.  Several 
of  these  championships  have  bc'cn  cornered 
by  the  Neal  children.  Alice,  a  graduate  of 


Berea  College,  has  won  her  shaic'  of  frc'c 
trips  and  blue  ribbons  on  cooking  and 
sewing  projerts.  Sevent*‘cn-yc-ar-old  Sara, 
whose  dark  red  hair  is  typical  of  all  the 
Nc*al  children,  was,  in  1949,  the-  state*  4-H 
champion  in  over-all  achievement.  Joe, 
who  at  16  is  the  youngest  of  the  c  hildren, 
has  grown  100  bushels  of  corn  on  the 
farm’s  small  bottom  land  field  for  the 
past  five  years.  He  has  also  won  cham¬ 
pionships  on  his  dair\'  rc-cords  projects,  all 
of  which  is  good  background  for  the 
farming  he  hopes  someday  to  do  on  his 
own  farm. 

Visitors  at  the  Neal  farm  see  the  good 
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JOE  does  most  of  the  apple  picking.  The 
surplus  brings  SlfO  annually  in  Paintsville. 


boarding  that  hid  the  lops.  The  children, 
who  were  now  hip  cnouuh  to  lend  a 
hand  around  the  farm,  helped  w  here  they 
could.  Ernest  was  still  busy  with  his  apri- 
eultural  work  for  the  povernment.  -She 
kept  the  ( hildren  w  orkinp  w  ith  promises 
of  treasures  they  mipht  find  between  the 
lops.  It  was  she  who  found  the  treasure, 
however,  a  skin  left  in  a  era(  k  by  some 
prowing  snake.  Mrs.  Neal  fell  olT  her 
ladder. 

.-\fter  the  bump  on  her  head  had  par¬ 
tially  healed  she  went  bar  k  to  work  and 
hel|3<‘d  Ernest  build  the  new  house  on 
weekends  and  in  the  evr-ninps.  ‘‘I  held  a 
gas  lantern  while  he  did  the  carpenter 
work  at  night.”  she  said.  The  finished 
house  has  proved  a  pood  place  for  the 
Neals  to  work  and  live.  The  kitr  hen  is 
bip  enough  for  canning,  and  one  miner 
serves  as  Mrs.  Neal  s  sewing  center.  7he 
full  basement  offers  storape  space  and 
room  to  work  with  the  milk. 

Neal,  who  is  a  competent  carpenter, 
among  other  talents,  followed  the  house 
with  a  new  barn.  t(H)l  shed,  and  r  hicken 
house.  He  is  still  building.  Last  summer 
he  installed  a  hay  drier  in  the  top  of  his 
barn,  and  by  doing  the  carpx'nter  work 
himself  held  the  cost  down^to  about 
Now,  in  his  ^are  moments,  he  is  building 
a  new  milk  house. 

.\nd  out  in  the  Helds  there  have  bi-en 
long  hours  of  labor  to  get  the  land  in  good 
productive  ( ondition.  There  was  grubbing 
and  clipping  of  pastures  and  spreading 
of  lime,  manure  and  ro<'k  phosphate. 

In  the  past  10  years  he  has  spread  35 
tons  of  lime,  18  tons  of  ren  k  phosphate.  10 
tons  of  superphosphate.  Eveiy  year  he  top 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


the  Neals  a  lot  longer  than  they  could 
stand  it. 

There  was  no  hope  of  making  a  li\  ing 
on  six  mountain  acres  so  Neal,  with  his 
agric  ultural  college  bai  kground.  went  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Security  .Administra¬ 
tion.  and  in  his  spare  time  started  to  im- 
pro\e  the  little  patch  of  land.  Hy  buying 
out  some  of  the  other  heirs  they  finally 
massed  thc-ir  present  holdings.  They  now- 
own  33  acres  and  rent  another  eight. 
Only  18  acres  of  their  farm  could  be 
callc-d  Ic-vel  by  the  most  libc-ral  estimates. 
This  is  the  bottom  land  that  reaches  from 
the  house  and  barn  down  to  the*  banks 
of  the  catfish  infested  Hig  Sandy  river. 

.All  the  time  they  wc-re  adding  bits  of 
land  to  thc'ir  holdings,  the  Nc-als  were  im¬ 
proving  their  buildings.  It  didn’t  take  long 
for  them  to  grow  tired  of  log  cabin  living. 
‘‘I  finally  made  a  New  Yc-ar’s  rc-solution.” 
says  Mrs.  NVal,  “that  we  wouldn’t  live 
in  that  house  another  yc-ar.  It  was  the 
only  resolution  I  ever  did  keep.” 

.A  month  after  she  made  this  promise 
she  lifted  a  ladder  up  against  the  old 
home  and  started  tearing  off  the  weather 


work  the  family  has  done-  but  they  seldom 
see  the  labor,  thought,  and  teamwork  in¬ 
volved.  I'he  Neals  have  created  a  good 
life  on  a  fc-w  ac  rc-s  of  mountainside,  by 
being  good  farmers.  Most  large  scale 
farmers  would,  if  thc-y  found  themselves 
w  ith  a  pate  h  of  land  like  the  Neal  farm, 
be  tempted  to  Ic-t  it  go  bac  k  to  brush.  By 
necessity  Nc-al  had  to  make-  it  produce. 
“Thc‘rc'’s  more  work  on  the-  small  farm 
than  the  big  one.”  he  savs.  "The  \olume 
is  small,  and  to  make  a  good  living  on  a 
small  farm  you  ha\  e  to  be  a  spec  ialist  in 
a  lot  of  things.” 

The  Nc-al  family  is  a  close-knit,  well 
organized  team.  Ever\one  has  his  job  and 
has  Ic'arnc’d  to  do  it  well.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  independence  and  respect  for 
the  individual  that  has  given  c-ach  mem- 
be  r  of  the  family  a  pride  in  his  work. 

Ernest  Nc'al  came  from  a  mountain 
farming  sec  tion  about  180  miles  south  of 
his  little  farm.  .As  a  young  man  he  spent 
a  couple  of  summers  attc-nding  classes  at 
Bc‘rc‘a  College.  Kentucky’s  school  for 
mountain  children.  While  there  he  met 
Frances  \Velch.  They  got  along  and 
Frances  said  wouldn’t  he  come  over  to 
Paintsville-  when  school  was  out  and  meet 
the  family. 

.As  he  went  from  Paintsville  to  the 
5Velch  farm,  up  around  the  mud  road 
that  wound  high  abo\-e  the  Hig  Sandy 
river,  he  figurc-d  that  as  mountain  land 
went,  this  was  good-looking  country.  .After 
Francc-s  taught  school  for  a  few’  yc-ars, 
thc-y  wc-re  married.  Thc-y  joined  the  mi¬ 
grating  tide  to  Michigan  and  worked 
two  yc-ars  in  the  automobile  industr\'  in 
Pontiac.  Hut  Michigan,  which  ofTered  no 
substitute  for  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
was  too  far  and  too  flat  for  the  Nc-als. 
Thc-y  hc-aded  back  for  Paintsville. 

.Aftc-r  the  Nc-als  returnc-d  they  moved 
out  to  their  pre-sent  farm.  Hut  it  wasn’t 
much  of  a  place  in  those-  days.  Frances 
had  bought  the  house-,  which  was  made 
of  logs  long  yc-ars  before,  and  six  acrc-s 
around  it.  “I  bought  it  for  sentimental 
rc-asons.”  she  said.  “It  was  part  of  my  old 
home  place.”  For  a  while  the  Neals 
thought  she  had  carried  sentiment  tex) 
far.  The  fields  wc-re  covc-rc-d  with  scrub 
tre-es.  briars  and  stick  wc-c-ds.  The-  log 
house  looked  as  though  it  could  stand 


MILK,  bottled  on  the  farm  and  sold  to  regular  customers  in  town,  is  the  Neal's 
major  source  of  income.  Sara  is  in  charge  of  bottling;  Joe  helps  clean  equipment. 


■ 

■ 

drcssrs  his  pasturt-s  with  50  tons  of  inanuro 
from  liis  cow  and  horse  stables.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  manure  supply  is  one  of 
the  \irtues  of  keeping  stock. 

Pastures  are  his  major  crop.  He  hauls 
manure  to  them  with  his  horse's  and  rub¬ 
ber-tired  wagon.  He  and  16-year-old  Joe 
pitc  h  the  manure  down  the  hillside  pasture 
by  hand.  They  also  heave  the-  rex  k  phos¬ 
phate  down  the  hills  by  hand.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  they  sprayed  the  pastures  with  2-41) 


from  a  knapsack  sprayer.  ‘“Some  pc'ople 
spray  wc-eds  with  airplanes,”  said  Neal, 
“but  the  only  safe  way  for  a  plane  to  go 
around  here  would  be  up.”  He  means 
straight  up. 

His  steepc'st  pasture's  are  mixture's  of 
natixe  bluegrass  and  fescue.  He  planted 
the  first  fescue  in  Johnson  county  and 
has  since  sold  several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  set'd  from  his  fields.  Down  in  the 
bottom  fields,  whc're  he  grows  his  hay,  he 


likes  to  get  some  ladino  into  every  mixture. 
He  is  leaning  away  from  the  coarse,  thick 
growing  fescue  more  and  more.  ‘“'I'he 
cows  don’t  like  it,”  he  says. 

He  milks  fixe  purc'bred  Brown  Sxxiss 
coxxs.  There  are  also  four  heifers  gioxving 
up  for  herd  replacements.  There  is  a 
purc'brc'd  Broxvn  Sxviss  bull.  Nc'al  sells 
a  fexv  bull  calxes  each  year  as  breeding 
stock. 

He  milks  his  coxvs  xvith  a  one  unit 


THE  MARK  OF  A  SMALL  FARMER  is  his  diversification.  Ernest  Neal  keeps  two  hives  of  bees  on  the  hill  behind  his  house.  They 
supply  honey  for  the  table,  occasionally  o  few  pounds  to  sell,  and  they  work  overtime  pollinating  the  orchard  and  the  legumes. 
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A  breakdown  of  their  annual  farm  ineome 
looks  something  like  this: 

Milk  '  $2,000.00 

Strawberries .  200.00 

Truck  garden .  100.00 

Eggs .  600.00 

Friers  .  150.00 

.Apples  .  145.00 

Calves  .  200.00 

Fescue  seed  .  75.00 


den  once  Neal  and  Joe  get  it  plowed 
early  in  the  spring.  It  is  the  garden  that 
provides  the  pickles,  and  roasting  ears,  and 
lima  beans,  and  green  beans,  and  beets, 
and  carrots,  and  tomatoes,  and  a  dozen 
other  foods  which  Sara  puts  into  some  800 
glass  jars  each  summer.  Last  summer  she 
canned  22  different  foods,  and  filled  the 
two  locker  drawers  rented  in  a  Paintsville 
frozen  food  center.  In  addition  to  what 
is  canned  they  often  market  a  surplus  of 
$50  worth  of  beans,  and  $200  worth  of 
strawberries,  plus  smaller  incomes  from 


milker  in  a  temporary  milking  parlor  in 
a  corner  of  the  barn.  Neal’s  father-in-law, 
Ulysses  Grant  \\’elch,  who  at  80  li\es  with 
the  Neals  and  is  known  all  up  and  down 
the  hollow  as  “Lis.”  has  one  cow  which  he 
milks  by  hand  morning  and  night.  It’s 
his  tie  with  the  old  days. 

Neal  likes  Brown  Swiss  because  they 
don’t  mind  the  hills,  but  he  likes  them 
better  still  because'  they’re  good  milkers. 
One  of  his  cows  n'cently  gave  11,400 
pounds  of  milk  in  eleven  and  a  half 
months.  .Another  one  yielded  10.892 
pounds  in  nine  months  and  U'n  days. 
In  1949  these  records  brought  the  Neals 
the  Kentue  ky  championship  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 

4'he  milk  is  bottled  in  the  Neal  basement 
by  Sara  and  sold  unpasteurized  in  Paints¬ 
ville  to  a  list  of  regular  customers.  ^Vhen 
Sara  went  away  to  college  last  fall  Mrs. 
Neal  took  over  her  milk  bottling  chores. 
When  Neal  completes  his  new  milk  house 
the  polished  stainless  steel  bottling  ma- 
(  bine  will  be  moved  out  of  the  basement, 
a  step  toward  a  more  sanitaiy  production. 

Neal  also  keeps  a  brood  sow  which  pro¬ 
duces  pork  for  the  family  table,  and  an 
occasional  crop  of  pigs  for  sale.  Joe 
tt'nds  a  flock  of  150  layers  and  sells  45 
dozen  eggs  a  week  in  Paints\ille.  The 
( hickens  which,  like  everything  on  the 
Neal  farm,  live  on  a  hillside,  are  New 
1  lampshires. 

4'hen  Neal  keeps  a  couple  of  hives  of 
bees  on  the  hillside  behind  the  house.  He 
is  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  w  ill 
handle  them,  or  e\en  go  dose  to  them, 
and  usually  chooses  a  time  when  the  rest 
of  the  family  is  in  town  to  do  his  bee 
ihores.  The  bees  pro\id('  honey  for  the 
table  and  perhaps  75  pounds  a  year  for 
the  market.  .As  Neal  says.  “We  ha\(*  to 
do  a  lot  of  things  in  a  little  way  on  a 
little  farm,  because  we  depend  on  farm 
grown  food  to  ( ut  down  fix  ing  expenst's.” 

In  keeping  with  this  plan,  the  garden, 
which  coxers  an  acre  of  the  bottom  land, 
proxides  for  both  the  family  and  the 
market.  When  Sara  is  home  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  she  and  her  mother  manage  the  gar¬ 


Total  $3,570.00 

The  home  produced  food  xvould  add 
another  $1500  to  this  income.  .Added 
to  this  is  Neal’s  income  from  his  ro<k 
phosphate  accounts  and  Mrs.  Neal’s  small 
income  from  sexving,  a  carry-oxer  from 
the  days  xvhen  she  ran  a  sexving  shop  in 
Paintsville. 

Last  year  Neal  had  to  pay  out  $1,024 
for  feed  to  supplement  the  hay  and  corn 
he  produces.  He  and  Joe  groxv  a  total 
of  fixe  acres  of  corn  annually,  and  they 
feel  mighty  bad  if  they  toss  less  than 
a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  into  their 
one-horse  wagon. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  Neals’  success 
on  their  small  farm  is  that  every  member 
of  the  family  has  his  duties.  Joe  xvorks  the 
fields  xvith  his  father  during  the  summer 
and  after  s(  hool  during  the  xvinters.  .Alice 
could  keep  house  as  xvell  as  her  mother 
xvhen  she  left  for  college.  Noxv  she  is 
managing  a  xvomen’s  apparel  store,  one  of 
a  chain,  in  Bluefield,  \Vest  Virginia.  Sara, 
xvho  can  keepTiouse  as  xvell  as  either  her 
mother  or  her  older  sister,  hopes  some  day 
to  be  a  dentist. 

The  Neals  haxe  also  found  time  to  be¬ 
come  important  parts  of  their  community 
actixities.  There  are  alxvays  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  4-H  club  meetings.  Then 
there  are  the  xveekly  trips  to  the  Mayo 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Paints- 
x  ille.  for  it  has  been  so  long  since  a  Neal 
missed  church  that  they  haxe  trouble  re- 
memb<'ring  that  black  day.  Neal  is  secre- 
tarx-  of  the  Men’s  Bible  Class,  and  Mrs. 
Neal  is  secretarx-  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Neal  sometimes  gets  a  far  away  look 
(Continued  on  page  142) 


THE  NEALS,  whose  work  is  never  done, 
only  rarely  get  time  for  porch  sittin’, 


tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  sxveet  corn,  and 
onions. 

Then  in  the  fall  there  are  apples  to 
preserxe  and  sell  from  the  one  acre  orch¬ 
ard.  The  surplus  usually  brings  about  $150. 

Last  summer  Sara  turned  30  bushels  of 
them  into  three  bushels  of  dried  fruit.  The 
Neal’s  half  ton  pick-up  truck,  xvhich  also 
serxes  as  a  family  car.  is  indispensable  in 
these  garden  and  orchard  chores. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  income  Neal 
n'presents  a  rock  phosphate  company 
oxer  a  txvo-county  territory.  While  the 
Neals  are  living  a  good  fife,  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  for  practically  all  of  it, 
he  points  out  that  they’re  not  getting  rich. 


SARA  annually  cons  800  jars  of  food,  then 
wins  prizes  for  it  in  state  4-H  competition. 


NEAL  AND  SON  JOE,  both  competent  car¬ 
penters,  built  the  house,  farm  buildings. 


MRS.  NEAL,  who  once  operated  a  sewing 
shop,  still  has  a  small  home-sewing  trade. 


A 


WHAT  MAKES 
CHOICE  VEAL 


BY  CHARLES  KOCH 


’  stu'pltis  dan  y  cal]  is  no  longer  a 
hahlllfy.  Handled  right,  it  can 
he  projifahle. 


THIS  CALF  is  choice,  one  month  old,  a  fast  gainer,  milk  fed 


I'he  story  is  told  of  a  city  man  on  a  \acation  in  the  countiy 
who  became  much  interested  in  the  complexities  of  farming, 
particularly  stock  raising.  He  learned  all  the  various  breeds  of 
stock  and  their  uses,  but  remained  puzzled  on  one  point.  Finally, 
after  a  visit  to  a  daily  establishment,  he  came  out  with  his 
problem. 

“For  a  couple  of  weeks  now.”  he  told  the  farmer,  “I’ve  been 
looking  at  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle,  but  I’ve  never  yet  seen 
any  veal  cattle.  Den'sn’t  anybody  raise  veal  cattle  around  here?” 

This  question  is  not  as  naive  as  it  appears,  for  in  spite  of 
its  popularity  as  a  meat,  veal  production  has  been  gi\en  scant 
attention  by  farmers.  But  there  is  a  hint  of  change  in  the  air. 
Dr.  Aubrey  Brown  of  the  .\gri(  ultural  Marketing  stall  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  points  out  that  in  the  Bluegrass  State, 
where  the  spring  lamb  industiy  is  big  business,  veal  raising, 
though  less  publicized,  is  of  just  as  much  economic  importance 
to  the  farnuM'.  In  1949.  the  last  year  for  which  records  are  com¬ 
plete.  bluegrass  farmers  sold  250.000  seal  calvi-s  for  a  gross  of 
SI  2.000.000. 

The  big  daily  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  market 
Ix-tter  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  calves  a  year,  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  some  S70.000.000.  while  nationally  the  veal  industry 
grosses  from  S300, 000.000  to  S350.000.000. 

Brown  predicts  there  will  come  a  time  when  a  veal  calf  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  by-product,  and  his  colleague.  Dr. 
C.  1).  Phillips,  points  up  the  corollary.  “There  will  be  more 
emphasis  on  high  quality  calves,  too,”  he  says. 

The  aim  here  is  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  high  tjuality 
calf  and  how  such  cahes  can  be  raised  most  economically.  The 
answer  is  simple  enough  in  theory — put  a  milk-fed  calf  of  good 
conformation  on  the  market  in  good  condition  at  180  to  220 
pounds  and  it  will  grade  high  and  bring  a  top  price.  But  that’s 
a  bit  like  advising  a  young  man  with  business  inclinations  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  find  a  salable  product,  buy  low  and  sell  high 
and  he’ll  soon  be  on  easv  street. 


It  has  lost  its  veal  lines. 


THIS  CALF  is  a  “haybelly”;  fed  mainly  on  hay  and  skim  milk 


W  hat  is  fiood  \’eal? 

Whi‘n  it  comes  to  setting  up  a  standard  for  veal,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  beef  and  daily  t  alves.  VVal  has  always 
been  classed  as  a  by-produc  t.  marketed  mainly  by  the  daiiyman 
and  the  general  farmer,  and  thus  there  have  never  been  de¬ 
veloped  any  score  cards  of  e.xcellence. 

.\s  a  matter  of  practice  the  calves  have  b«*en  classified  on 
the  market  as  lightweight- -under  1 10  pounds:  medium-weight — 
110  to  180  pounds:  and  heavyweight — over  180  pounds. 

Disregarding  the  lightweight  veals  whose  early  sale  makes 
them  so  distinctly  a  by-produc  t  that  bre-eding  alone  controls 
their  size  and  quality,  the  buyers  of  the  hc'avier  calves  arc-,  in 
gc-neral.  leaking  for  individuals  weighing  from  180  to  220  pounds 
that  are  not  more-  than  three-  months  old  and  have  bc-en  fc-d 
almost  entirelv  on  milk.  Thc-ir  prc-ferc-nce  is  for  the  calf  that 


THIS  CALF  is  a  poor  veal  breed,  too  young,  too  light  and  thin 


THE  MILK-FED  CALF,  kept  indoors,  brings  top  prices.  This  calf  is  getting  milk,  but  the  bucket  should  be  held  teat  high. 


has  never  seen  the  sun,  that  is,  that  has 
bei  n  kept  in  the  barn  during  all  of  its 
short  life.  A  large  pereentage  of  calves, 
possibly  the  majority  from  some  sections, 
are  turned  out  to  run  with  their  dams. 
These  naturally  come  to  market  with 
coarser  hides.  During  the  summer  and 
early  fall  they  are  often  sunburned.  .And 
since  the  hide  is  important  in  determining 
veal  pjices,  these  t  oarser  calves  sell  lower 
than  do  barn-raised  individuals  of  similar 
weight  and  condition. 

‘‘That  sunburn  carries  right  on  down 
into  the  meat.”  says  Ford  Hervey,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  calf  department  of  the"  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Livestock  Producers  .Assn.,  ‘'and 
makes  for  a  less  desirable  carcass.” 

On  the  matter  of  weight  there  seems  to 


be  some  disagreement.  Stockyard  people 
boast  that  they  can  sell  anything  that 
walks  to  the  scale  under  its  own  power. 
But  they  would  mut  h  rather  handle  calves 
betw«‘en  180  and  200  pounds.  They  have 
found  that  most  top  grade  caKes  are  in 
this  weight  range.  Many  fanners,  how¬ 
ever.  prefer  to  disregard  top  grades  and 
market  cahes  at  the  heaviest  po.ssible 
weights.  Their  gross  return,  they  reason, 
will  be  just  as  great,  if  not  greater.  .An 
apprec  iable  number  of  the  marketing  sp'*- 
cialists  at  the  experiment  stations  are  in¬ 
clined  to  go  along  with  them. 

\\\  E.  Courtney,  who  operates  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm  south  of  Walton  in  Kentm  ky’s 
outer  bluegrass  region,  is  one  of  these 
highw eight  boosters.  lie  sends  his  Here¬ 


ford-Holstein  crosses  to  the  yards  at  250 
pounds  and  even  higher.  “Why  should  I 
worry  about  getting  a  top  calf?”  he  asks. 
“L'nder  my  setup  I  do  just  as  well  pour¬ 
ing  it  to  them  as  long  as  they’ll  take  it. 
I  sell  at  around  eight  weeks.  Courtney 
keeps  his  cahes  under  cover  in  clean,  drv’ 
tluarters  until  they  step  on  the  truck  and 
head  for  the  yards. 

Having  established  some  sort  of  an 
ideal  of  a  g(K>d  \eal  calf,  the  problem  still 
remains  of  how  to  produte  one.  The 
scan  h  starts  w  ith  bn'cding.  for  essentially 
producing  a  good  veal  is  a  matter  of 
putting  fat  and  finish  on  a  youngster  of 
gor)d  conformation. 

The  dairy  breed  associations  are  ada- 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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\N’hat  an-  you  goinu  to  do  with  your  nest  egg,  that  paid-up  insuranec 
jjoliey,  those  government  bonds,  or  your  cash  life  savings  to  preserve  the 
present  value  of  the  dollar  which  is  in  them?  Will  a  dollar  invested  in  farm 
land  prcser\e  its  value? 

If  you  are  woriying  about  the  kind  of  inflation  produced  when  govern- 
mc-nts  resort  to  issuing  more  and  more  and,  therefore,  cheaper  and  cheaper 
paper  money,  the  answer  to  the  question  “Is  land  a  hedge  against  inflation?” 
is  clearly,  “Yes!” 

If  you  have  in  mind  our  own  more  moderate  inflation  experience,  and 
espei  ially  if  the  question  involves  not  operating  but  merely  owning  a  piece 
of  land  for  its  possible  appreciation  in  value  due  to  government  spending 
for  militaiA-  purposes,  the  answer  is  not  an  unqualified  “Yes”  or  “No.”  It 
defends  on  time,  place,  and  other  opportunities. 

The  facts  I  want  to  present  as  bearing  on  this  question  have  to  do  with 
our  own  experience,  but  let  me  first  make  sure  that  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  lessons  from  abroad. 

One  of  the  worst  inflations  oc  i  urred  during  the  French  Revolution  in 
1790.  Probably  with  that  experience  still  fresh  in  his  mind  the  poet  Goethe 
presents  an  interesting  dialogue  in  Part  II  of  “Faust,”  between  the  devil, 
Mephistopheles,  and  the  emperor’s  jester.  The  dialogue  turns  out  to  be 
good  (‘conomics  as  well  as  great  liteiature  bet  ause  it  reveals  the  classic  sagac¬ 
ity  of  the  peasant  who  turns  cheap  paper  money  into  farm  land.  The 
Emperor  had  just  been  converted  by  his  financiers  to  the  idea  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  everyone  from  an  abundant  supply  of  paper  money 
that  they  had  just  printed.  Seeing  the  Emperor  freely  handing  out  this 
money,  the  jester  asked  for  some  and  the  Emperor  tells  him  to  help  himself. 
The  Fool,  in  a  happy  sweat,  turns  t(»  Mephistopheles; 

“Fool:  Fi\e  thousand  crowns  arc  mine?  ...  Is  that  the  same  as  cash?  Look, 
are  you  sure? 

“Mephistopheles:  What  throat  and  belK  want  it  will  procure. 

“Fool:  .-Xnd  cattle  can  I  bu\  and  house  and  land? 

“Mephistopheles:  Of  coursee!  Just  bid  and  the\  will  be  at  hand. 

“Fool:  Castle  with  wood,  chas<-,  fishbrook? 

“Mephistopheles:  On  m\  word!  I'd  like  to  sec  you  as  a  stern  Milord! 

“Fool:  Tonieht  a  landed  owner  I  shall  sit! 

"Mephistopheles:  (aside)  Who  still  will  have  a  doubt  of  our  fool's  wit?” 

.\sk  any  European  w  ho  ha.s  liv  ed  through  the  extreme  fonns  of  inflation 
that  hit  Germany,  .\ustria,  Russia,  and  France  at  various  times  since  World 
War  I  and  he  is  sure  to  remember  how  the  buying  power  of  paper  money 
vanished — in  some  cases,  vanished  completely — under  the  mounting  sup¬ 
plies  of  government-t  reated  paper  money.  He  will  tell  you  that  any  tangible 
goods,  land,  furniture,  metals  or  any  other  commodities  are  real  hedges 
against  inflation  where  prices  rise  so  fast  that  you  dare  not  hold  onto  a 
piece  of  paper  money  shrinking  in  buying  power  by  the  day  or  hour.  He 
may  i-ven  say  that  the  smart  thing  to  do,  if  you  see  inflation  coming,  is  to 
go  into  debt,  for  you  will  be  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  with  a  handsome 
profit.  Some  of  the  wisest  men  in  American  finance,  will  tell  you  that  the 
two  best  hedges  are  farm  land  and  jewelry. 

The  extreme  e.xperiences  of  inflation  abroad  do  not  compare  with  our 
own  moderate  experiences  in  reient  years.  We  would  need  to  go  back  80 
years  to  the  Civil  War  or  170  years  to  our  own  Revolutionarv-  days,  for 
extreme  forms  of  American  inflation.  But  even  these  do  not  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  flood  of  worthless  paper  money  that,  for  example,  over¬ 
whelmed  Geirnany  after  World  War  I  and  China  during  World  War  II. 
NVho  among  us  can  imagine  what  it  meant  to  the  German  people  to  see  the 
value  of  its  marks  disappear  as  the  total  issue  by  the  end  of  1923  reached 
the  fantastic  figure  of  75  million  billions?  We  have  no  historical  or  cultural 
background  of  our  own  to  grasp  the  depths  of  their  frustration.  Or,  what  it 
meant  to  the  Chinese  to  see  their  wholesale  prices  double  between  1937  and 
1939  and  then  zoom  to  450  times  as  high  by  1944.  5'ou  can  be  sure  that 
farmers  under  these  conditions  didn’t  sell  their  land.  The  few  who  did  sell, 
thinking  they  were  getting  a  lot  of  money,  soon  discovered  how  horribly 
mistaken  they  were. 

Hedging  against  inflation  is  a  complex  business,  so  let’s  make  sure  we 
agree  on  what  we  mean  by  inflation  and  by  hedging  against  it.  Let’s  say 
inflation  means  an  abnonnal  rise  in  prices,  like  that  of  World  War  I  or  II 
— when  the  same  amount  of  dollars  buys  less  goods.  By  hedging  with  land, 
we  mean  anticipating  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  rise  in  living  costs.  Thus  the  trading  value  of  a  given  investment  is 
not  affected. 

We  are  intemsted  in  whether  the  average  value  of  farm  land  in  the 
United  States  tends  to  advance  as  much  during  inflation  as  do  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  fanners  usually  buy. 
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In  1923  German  paper  money  wasn't  worth  picking  up.  Street  cleaners  swept  it  into  sewers. 


THE  GREAT  GERMAN  INFLATION 

By  Johan  Muller 

.■Mways  ril  remember  the  inflation  in  Germany  because  Hilda  and  I  married 
June  7,  1922.  and  I  bought  her  an  egg  for  a  wedding  present.  It  cost  2.000,000 
marks  and  she  was  glad  to  get  it. 

We  were  in  the  coal  and  coke  business  in  Hamburg.  My  father  always  wanted 
me  to  marry  a  girl  with  a  good  down,-,  so  that  I  could  buy  out  the  coke  wholesaler 
whose  place  of  business  was  next  door.  But  when  I  told  my  father  about  Hilda, 
whose  father  owned  a  cherry  orchard  in  \’ierlanden.  he  said.  “Today,  a  farm  is 
better  yet.” 

In  1920,  in  Hamburg,  we  could  feel  the  inflation  coming.  We  sold  brikkets,  a 
one  pound  coal  lump -made  of  coal  dust  and  tar.  We  bought  all  we  could  and 
stored  them.  We  sold  as  little  as  we  could  and  lived  on  as  little  as  we  could, 
putting  all  we  had  into  brikkets.  My  father  stored  300  tons  in  the  great  basement 
under  our  building.  Our  workmen  were  paid  on  Friday  and  spent  their  money 
the  same  night  because  by  Monday  their  money  bought  less.  But  our  Hamburg 
store  keepers  didn’t  want  to  sell  to  workmen.  The  merchants  who  sold  their  goods 
went  out  of  business  because  they  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  buy  new  goods. 
.\11  you  could  do  was  say.  “I  am  sold  out,”  and  live  on  nothing  and  wait. 

By  1922  we  knew  nothing  would  be  any  good.  My  grandfather  said  ever\'- 
body  couldn’t  be  a  millionaire  and  with  ever\body  carrying  million,  even  billion 
mark  notes.  ever\body  was  poor.  We  owned  a  few  shares  of  common  stock,  but 
they  were  no  gbod  because  the  companies  failed.  We  had  stock  in  building  and 
loan  and  they  failed.  What  gold  we  had.  we  sold  to  the  government  in  1915. 
For  a  fine  gold  watch  chain  my  father  received  paper  marks  and  a  medal  that 
said:  “Gold  gab  ich  fur  Eisen.”  Gold  for  iron,  gold  for  bullets.)  When  they  begin 
to  take  away  your  gold,  the  trouble  starts. 

Hilda’s  father  had  it  best.  But  when  the  German  government  issued  gold 
marks,  in  1923.  and  said  nothing  else  was  good,  he  had  to  pay  ground  tax  in  gold 
marks.  The  government  paid  their  office  workers  in  gold  marks  and  Hilda’s  father 
sold  them  potato<*s  he  had  hid.  Farmers  who  didn’t  hide  anything  had  nothing  to 
barter  for  gold  marks.  They  sold  off  part  of  their  farm  to  get  gold  marks. 

Just  to  own  farm  land  was  no  good.  You  had  to  have  gold  marks  to  pay  your 
taxes  or  the  government  took  your  land  for  -taxes.  5’ou  could  always  exchange  food 
for  gold  marks  and  with  the  gold  marks  buy  seed  and  fertilizer  and  pay  taxes. 
Plain  land,  with  no  food,  no  animals,  no  root  cellar  was  nothing.  You  had  to 
guard  your  potato  field.  night  people  came  from  the  city  and  stole  your  potatoes 
from  the  field.  If  you  owned  livestock,  a  fence  was  good:  a  rifle  better. 

In  Gennany.  city  men  didn’t  own  farms.  The  rich  ones  had  cottages  in  the 
countrv.  Here  in  .\merica  your  city  men  are  much  smarter.  They  buy  good  farms. 
They  improve  the  farms  with  tax  money.  They  hire  fann  managers  to  watch  it  for 
them.  If  business  is  good  what  do  they  care  what  they  lose  on  the  farm?  Maybe 
they  make  IG  instead  of  5*'r.  If  inflation  comes,  they  will  eat.  But  can  they  pay 
the  taxes  which,  after  inflation,  must  be  paid  in  some  new  kind  of  money  which 
no  one  has?  And  can  they  run  the  farm  with  a  handful  of  seed,  and  machiner\- 
for  which  spare  parts  aren’t  made?  Maybe  yes,  if  they  are  farm  bom  and  know 
what  you  call  the  angles. 


.-Anyone  interested  in  inflation  and  farm 
land  should  spend  at  least  a  few  minutes 
studying  the  record  of  commodity  prices 
and  land  values  I  have  brought  together 
in  four  simple  charts.  Chart  1  shows  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  recei\-ed  by  farmers 
for  the  crops  they  produce.  Farm  product 
prices  are  an  instantaneous  register  of  the 
forces  of  inflation  or  deflation.  Not  quite 
the  same  may  be  said  for  Chart  2  which 
shows  fluctuations  in  prices  paid  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  things  that  enter  into  his 
standard  of  living  such  as  clothing,  build¬ 
ing  materials,  electricity,  education,  and 
transportation.  The  effect  of  inflation  on 
commodities  is  one  thing  and  the  effect 
of  inflation  on  land  values  is  another. 
These  records  are  given  in  Chart  2.  \ 
quick  look  reveals  these  features. 

World  War  I  inflation  and  its  after- 
math  in  1919-20  lifted  prices  fanners  got 
for  their  crops  to  mon'  than  twice  what 
they  were  during  prewar  years.  That  was 
also  true  for  the  average  farmer’s  living 
costs.  In  1920  if  you  wanted  to  buy  the 
same  things  you  bought  for  .$100  in  1913, 
you  would  have  nt-eded  $228. 

The  deflation  of  1920-21  left  many 
farmers  who  bought  land  in  1919  eco¬ 
nomically  stranded  with  large  mortgages. 
During  the  1920’s  prices  received  by 
farmers  temporarily  settled  at  a  level  of 
only  40  to  50  per  cent  above  the  prewar 
level  and  farmers’  living  costs  settled 
around  60  per  cent  of  the  prewar  level. 
The  postwar  deflation  was  complet«'d  dur¬ 
ing  the  calamitous  depression  of  1929-32 
when  prices  received  by  farmers  dropped 
about  40  per  c(‘nt  below  the  prewar  level. 
Prices  of  famiers’  living  costs  also  went 
down,  but  stopped  at  about  the  prewar 
level.  This  explains  why  so  many  farms 
were  owned  by  insurance  companies  in 
1932  and  why  the  government  and  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  seeking  to  lift  farm  prices 
and  farm  buying  power  devised  the  1933 
agricultural  adjustment  programs. 

The  second  half  of  the  record  is 
quite  different.  With  the  relief  programs 
launched  in  1933,  farm  prices  recovered 
a  substantial  part  of  the  1929-32  drop 
while  farmers’  living  costs  advanced  more 
moderately,  and  each  suffered  temporaiy 
setbacks  as  a  result  of  the  large  crops  of 
1937  accompanied  by  the  1937-38  in¬ 
dustrial  depression. 

The  most  dramatic  part  of  this  record 
is  the  rise  in  prices  which  World  War  II 
and  its  aftermath  brought.  For  a  while 
during  the  OP.A  period.  1943-45,  it 
looked  as  if  agricultural  prices  and  costs 
would  not  exceed  the  1920  peak,  but 
after  restraints  were  removed  in  mid- 1946. 
prices  jumped  as  if  the  lid  had  been  lifted 
from  the  OPA  jack-in-the-box.  By  the 
end  of  1947  agricultural  prices  were  about 
three  times  as  high  as  they  had  been  in 
1940  or  in  1914:  farmers’  living  costs, 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  1914. 

The  postwar  (War  II)  agricultural 
price  collapse  that  many  expected  in  view 
(Continued  on  page  137) 
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1.  Inflation  brings  farmers  higher  prices,  but  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  goes  bock  into  inflated  living  costs  and  production  costs. 
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3.  Land,  rising  in  value  after  1940  and  1950,  was  a  better 
hedge  against  inflation  (rising  costs)  than  after  1913  or  1933. 


IS  FARM  LAND  A  HEDGE? 

Inflated  living  costs  have  cheapened  the  dollars 
you  had  in  your  fixed  investments.  Particularly 
since  1940,  land  has  been  an  excellent  hedge. 
Whether  it  continues  as  good  a  hedge  over  the  next 
fevr  years  depends  on  the  course  of  commodity  prices. 
Since  the  Korean  invasion  land  values  have  risen 
beyond  their  usual  relation  to  prices  of  farm  products. 
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2  Inflated,  deflated  and  inflated  again,  land  has  doubled  in 
value  since  1912,  but  living  costs  have  gone  up  much  more. 


4.  Land  values  usually  follow  closely  The  course  of  past  and  cur> 
rent  farm  product  prices,  but  exceeded  this  standard  in  1951. 
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'Hie  claim  to  fame  for  the 
Mule  fool  hog  IS  his  unusual  hoof. 

His  hams  on^nn  other  ho^  leoiihl  taste  as  sieeef. 


THIS  PIG  with  the  ballet  slipper  feet  brings  premium  prices  because  he  is  a 
curiosity.  He  can  be  fattened  to  220  pounds  in  a  little  over  six  months,  and  his 
fans  claim  that  Mule  Foot  pork  has  a  better  flavor  than  that  from  ordinary  hogs. 


^  I  ''  hi-  Mule  Foot  hoir,  according  to  Mule 
Foot  hog  raisers,  is  all  hog.  only  more 
so.  While  the  Mule  Foot  raiser  considers 
his  unusual  hog  a  first  rate  meat  animal, 
the  general  public  has  nc\er  decided 
whether  the  onc-foed  hog  belongs  in  the 
zoo  or  the  feed  lot. 

The  Mule  Foot  hog  farmer  will  readily 
admit  that  his  hoy’s  peculiar  foot  isn’t 
very  important  in  the  pork  industry  except 
that  anything  diflerent  is  important  be¬ 
cause  people  want  to  see  it.  It  is  this 
curiosity  value  that  enables  the  raiser  of 
Mule  Foot  hogs  to  sell  his  weanling  pigs 
at  .$3.5  when  more  common  breeds  arc 
bringing  $15. 

It  is  the  same  curiosity  value  that  en¬ 
abled  Giover  C.  Kreglow.  secretary  of  the 
National  Mule  Foot  Hog  Breeders’  .\sso- 
ciation.  and  the  countiy’s  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  little-known  animal,  to  sell 
three  of  them  to  Florida  filling  station 
operators  last  winter.  Kreglow  winters  in 
Florida,  but  he  doesn’t  forget  about  his 
Mule  Foot  hogs  back  in  DeGrafT.  Ohio. 
When  he  stops  for  gas  he  tells  filling  sta¬ 
tion  operators  about  his  animals.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  tourists  in  Florida  are  occa¬ 
sionally  amazed  to  see  a  service  station 
ec|uipped  with  a  pen  and  a  sign — ‘‘See 
The  Mule  Foot  Hog.” 

People  .Are  Curious 

“The  main  attraction  of  the  Mule  Foot 
hog  is  his  curiosity  value.  People  buy  him 
to  see  what  he  looks  like,”  Kreglow  says, 
“or  because  their  grandfathers  had  one 
once  and  they  want  one  too.  Then  after 
they’xe  kept  him  for  a  while  they  want 
Mule  Foot  hogs  b«‘causc  they  like  their 
performance.  We  sell  them  all  over  th<- 
countiy.  One  man  came  in  here  with  a 
trailer  behind  his  car  and  bought  a  boar 
and  took  him  back  to  Connecticut.  They 
use  them  to  cross  with  common  sows  and 
get  a  good  half-breed  mule  footed  animal 
to  s<‘ll  on  the  market.  If  I  were  going 
to  cross  them  I’d  use  one  of  my  highly 
inbred  Mule  Foot  boars  on  Duroc  sows. 
Most  of  the-  ( rossbred  offspring  are  black 
and  have  mule  feet.  When  my  youngest 
boy  gets  his  pig  hatchery  going  I  think 
he’ll  use  some  Mule  Foot  boars.  They 
have  big  litters  of  fast-growing,  healthy 
pigs.  The  crossbn-d  pigs,  as  well  as  the 
purebn-ds.  will  finish  out  to  220  pounds 
in  six  months;  not  all  hogs  will  do  that.” 

One  of  the  most  unusual  reasons  a  man 
evc-r  gave  Kr«-glow  for  buying  Mule  Foot 
hogs  was  given  by  a  farmer  who  liscd 
near  Chicago.  “Pc-oplc-  have-  been  stc-aling 
my  pigs,”  he  said,  “and  I  figure  if  I 
have  Mule  Fcx)t  pigs  I  can  tell  the  stolen 


GROVER  C.  KREGLOW  (above)  is  the  leading  producer  of  Mule  Foot  hogs.  He  likes  this  Mule  Foot  sov^  because  she  has 
big  litters  and  the  pigs  can  be  sold  for  $35  each  when  other  pigs  bring  $15.  He  is  breeding  for  a  meat  type  Mule  Foot. 


ones.”  The  stealing  stopped  abruptly,  and 
the  farmer  became  a  Mule  Foot  booster. 

But,  according  to  Kreglow,  his  hogs’ 
feet  are  one  of  their  less  important  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  fanner  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  pork.  “Fanciers  of  all  breeds  of 
hogs.”  says  Kreglow,  a  long-time  combi¬ 
nation  farmer  and  sch(X)l  teacher,  “think 
their  hogs  are  the  best  to  b(‘  had.  They 
think  their  breed  is  the  most  prolific. 
They  tell  you  with  a  face  as  straight  as 
mine  that  their  hogs  are  the  healthiest, 
the  earliest  to  mature,  and  that  they’re 
the  answer  to  the  butcher’s  prayers.  They 
think  their  hogs  are  the  hardiest,  and  that 
their  animals  demand  the  best  prices  at 
the  stockyards.  The  man  who  raises  Mule 
Foot  hogs  is  the  same  as  other  hog  farm¬ 
ers  except  that  he  doesn’t  think  these 
things  are  true  of  his  hogs — he  knows  it.” 

As  Kreglow  continued  to  outline  the 
good  points  of  the  Mule  Foot,  he  men¬ 
tioned  their  good  disfx>sitions.  and  that 
they’re  good  breedcTS  and  good  feeders. 
He  also  points  out  that  Mule  Foot  fan- 
ciei-s  consider  them  a  nice  looking  hog. 
“The  kind  of  animal  any  hog  breeder 
would  be  glad  to  have  in  his  feed  lot,” 
he  says. 

.  But  with  all  its  claimed  advantages  the 


Muh‘  Foot  is  still  a  rarity.  Kreglow’s 
herd,  the  largest  in  the  countiy,  seldom 
numb«‘rs  more  than  *)0  animals.  He  ke<-ps 
five  or  six  brood  sows,  and  while  he  could 
sell  more  pigs  than  he  raises,  he  has  little 
desire  to  incr«-ase  his  herd.  "1  would  lik«- 
to  cjuit  and  take  it  easy.”  he  says,  “but 
there  is  a  demand  for  them  and  1  can 
make  some  money  raising  them.”  Kreg¬ 
low  estimates  the  total  number  of  regis¬ 
tered  Mule  Foot  hogs  at  “not  many 
hundreds.” 

The  Mule  Foot  hog  l<K>ks  miu  h  lik(‘ 
any  other  hog.  It  is  compk-tely  black. 
'I'he  foot  is  in  one  pieie  like  that  of  its 
naim'sake,  the  mule.  Its  single  pointed 
to<‘  gives  it  ample  support.  “I’ve  lu'ver 
seen  one  that  had  trouble  standing.”  says 
Kreglt'w.  The  Mule  Foot  has  two  dew 
claws  the  same  as  other  swine. 

The  Mule  Foot  is  an  ancient  animal 
that  probably  had  its  origin  in  .Africa.  “I 
don’t  think  there’s  any  evidence,”  Kreg¬ 
low  says,  “that  the  Mule  Foot  is  an  ofl- 
shoot  of  two-toed  hogs.  It’s  mor»‘  a  case 
of  parallel  evolution.  .A  lot  of  people 
consider  it  a  freak.  It’s  no  more  a  freak 
than  two-toed  hogs,  it’s  just  less  common. 
W’e  can  trace  it  back  at  least  2.000  years, 
lor  .Aristotle  wrote  about  it  in  his  Ani~ 


tnalus  Historia.  1  kiu»w  he  did  Ix’i  ause  I 
read  it  in  the  original  Greek  while  I  was 
teaching  at  Ohio  State.  What  he  said  was 
something  like  this,  ‘Of  the  swine  there 
are  two,  those  uniped  like  tlu‘  horse  and 
the  ass,  common  in  Eg\pt  and  southward, 
and  those  with  the  ox-to<-  found  here- 
aljouts  and  northward.’  I'hat  indicates 
that  the  Mule  Foot  came  from  .Africa. 
People  didn’t  eat  hogs  then  because  hogs 
were  half-wild  animals  that  scavenged  lor 
a  living  around  the  op«-n  sewers.” 

Several  years  ago  Kreglow  wrote  to 
Karl  Hagenbeck,  the  famous  dealer  in 
/oo  animals  pf  Hamburg.  Germany,  and 
asked  him  what  he  knew  of  the  Mule 
Foot  hog.  Hagenbet  k  told  him  that,  while 
the  Mule  Foot  was  known  to  be  a  very 
old  breed,  there  were  no  known  wild  ones 
today. 

The  .Mule  Foot  Was  a  Pioneer 

Kri'glow  has  been  able  to  find  no 
record  of  when  the  Mule  Foot  came  to 
.America.  This  immigration  was  likely 
around  the  late  1700’s,  however.  “Back 
in  1909,  when  I  started  raising  them,” 
Kreglow  says,  “I  met  people  at  fail's  and 
shows  who  had  seen  them  on  the  markets 
in  the  1800’s.  They  told  about  the  Ozark 
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Our  smart  Adjust* 
abuU  is  bellowing 
that  men  who  really 
knou!  tools  demand 
PROTO.  Experts 
knotv  that  PROTO 
gives  them  outstand¬ 
ing  features-special 
alloy  steels,  proper 
forging,  scientific 
heat  treating,  ac¬ 
curate  manufacture, 
tested  designs. Your 
PROTO  dealer  knows  you  want  the 
best  and  has  a  great  many  professional 
tools  for  your  needs.  Buy  them  today! 

Send  10<  for  68-page  catalog  to 
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2266-L  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 
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Hog  \vhi(  h  was  a  Mule  Foot  razor  back. 
People  in  the  Ozarks  used  to  round  up 
the  Ozark  hogs  and  send  them  to  market 
and  they’d  sell  them  to  Iowa.” 

Kreglow  also  met  numerous  pr-ople  who 
recalled  that  their  grandfathers  had  Mule 
Foot  hogs  way  down  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains  early  in  the  1800’s.  .And  one 
man  had  seen  them  going  down  the  Ohio 
River  on  flat  boats  with  early  pioneer 
families.  “Similar  fragmentary-  bits  of  his¬ 
tory  eroppt'd  up  as  we  took  our  hogs 
around  from  show  to  show.”  Kreglow  says. 
“.A  pen  boss  of  the  Pittsburgh  Union 
Stockyards  told  me  that  as  late  as  1900 
he  had  seen  them  come  into  the  yards 
with  shipments  of  other  hogs.” 

Then  in  1909,  when  the  Mule  Foot 
Breeders’  Association  was  organized  in 
Indianapolis,  the  Mule  Foot  entered  its 
golden  age.  Bill  Morris,  first  secretai-y  of 
the  .Association  and  editor  of  the  Sicine 
Breeders’  Guide,  put  the  Mule  Ftx)t  on 
the  map.  He  helped  organize  sales  and 
shows  and  helpH'd  publicize  the  breed.  .A 
short  time  later  Kreglow,  who  was  at 
the  time  raising  Durocs.  heard  about  the 
Mule  Foot  and  bought  one  sow.  She 
dropped  10  pigs  and  he  promptly  bought 
1 7  more  Mule  Foot  sows  and  sold  his 
Durocs. 

Kreglow  rapidly  built  up  his  heard  to 
50  brood  sows  to  help  meet  the  growing 
demand.  He  became  one  of  the  breed’s 
most  influential  promoters  and  for  a 
period  of  10  years  spt-nt  much  of  his  time 
and  effort  working  with  them.  He  farmed 
bred  gilts  and  sows  out  to  selected  fanners 
and  bought  back  the  pigs  at  a  cent  or 
two  above  market  price.  “If  the  pig 
market  was  five  cents  a  pound  I  would 
guarantee  them  six  or  seven.”  he  says. 

In  those  times  there  were  classes  estab¬ 
lished  for  showing  the  breed  at  many 
Midwest  fairs.  Kn*glow  hit  different  fairs 
every  year.  He  thinks  the  b<'st  Mule  Foot 
hog  he  ever  owned  was  a  boar  named 
.Angus  Bud.  .Angus  Bud  was  named  cham¬ 
pion  over  all  breeds  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  in  1932. 

“There  were  always  crowds  of  people 
around  them  at  the  fairs  and  shows,” 
Kreglow  says.  “They  beat  them  to  death 
trying  to  get  them  to  stand  up  so  they 
could  see  their  fe<-t.  I  finally  had  a  foot 
of  one  dried  and  hung  it  above  the  pens 
so  people  could  get  a  good  look  at  a  Mule 
Foot  without  beating  the  hogs.  I  did  that 
for  three  years,  then  somebody*  stole  the 
foot. 

When  times  were  good  for  the  Mule 
Foot,  Kreglow,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Association  even  then,  had  an  office  and 
employed  a  secretary.  “Some  years  we 
would  mgister  as  many  as  4,000  hogs  a 
year,”  he  says.  “Last  year  we  registered 
about  a  dozen. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  whether  or  not  a 
hog  is  registered  in  most  cases.  When 
farmers  can  sell  any  old  hog  at  18  or  20 
cents  a  p)ound  they’re  not  much  interested 
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If  you  feed  Hoqs,  Cattle,  Sheep 
or  Poultry  you  need  a  BELL 
"Modern"  Hammer-Mill  to  get 
the  most  profit  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  yOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  corn, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  it  for 
as  little  as  %  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as  much  Milk  or 
Meat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS 
BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  are  made  for 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2 
Universal,  Low  Cost  Sixes.  Capacities 
up  to  a  ton  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  '4” 
screen,  or  1400  lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a 
screen,  per  hour.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 
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CLIPMASTER 


Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumulation — 
the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk.  Clipped 
cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take  less  time — 
produce  milk  with  lower  bacteria  count  and 
less  sediment— it  is  more  desirable  milk, 
brings  more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Powerful,  air-cooled,  smooth¬ 
running  motor  inside  the  Easy-grip  handle. 
Can  also  be  used  for  clipping  horses,  mules, 
dogs,  etc. 

Grooming  brush,  drill  head  and  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  attachments  available  at  slight  extra  cost, 
give  Clipmaster  year-’rouod  use. 

Sanboom  Stswart  elippisg  sqvipmsnt  is  avaHMs 
at  hardware  and  impfamant  daaftrt 


Suttheani  corporation 

(formerly  Chicago  PleMthle  Shaft  Company) 
5600RooscveURd.,  Dept!  147, Chicago  SO,  III- 
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...THIS  miSPEHSABU REFEREHCE 
VOLUME  WITH  CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  IH  THE  HEW 

FARMER’S 


BOOK  CLUB 


A  SPECIAL  BOOK-CLUB  SERVICE  FOR 
EVERY  FRIEND  OF  THE  LAND 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  may  receive,  through  membership  in  the 
Farmer’s  Book  Club,  your  choice  of  the  best  books  on  every  important 
phase  of  farming  and  farm  life  .  .  .  and  at  substantial  savings! 


Na  Farm  can  afford  to  be  without  the  insurance 
against  worrs'.  loss  and  costly  mistakes  which  this 
book  provides.  H.  W.  Hannah,  the  author,  is  a 
well-known  authority  on  iarm  law,  and  his  book, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  tells  in  simple,  easily  under¬ 
stood  laniiuaite  what  your  leital  rights  are  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  common  farm  problems.  Whenever  you 
have  questions  on  the  purchase  of  land,  water 
rights,  trespass,  contracts,  taxation,  tenancy,  de- 
prediation  by  neiiihbors'  animals,  expropriation  of 
your  land  by  the  state,  and  others,  y<iu  can  tuin 
to  this  book  for  the  complete,  up-to-date  answer. 
The  publisher's  price  of  Law  On  The  Farm  is 
S4.95.  You  may  have  it  absolutely  free  if  you 
decide  to  join  the  Fxkmek's  Book  OLlb  now. 


This  opportunity  is  made  possible  because  thou¬ 
sands  of  intellii;ent,  progressive  farmers  have 
discovered  that  books  are  as  important  on  the 
farm  today  as  the  latest  farm  implements.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  dramatic  achievements 
of  modern  agricultural  research,  reports  of  valu¬ 
able  experiments  going  on  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  pioneer  work  of  experts  on  farm  prob¬ 
lems  find  their  best  and  most  readily  useful  ex¬ 
pression  in  books.  Selecting  the  most  valuable 
of  these  books  and  bringing  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  busy  farm  families  is  the  practical  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  F.vrmer’s  Book  Club.  .\nd  through 
the  club,  farmers  are  now  able  to  buy  such 
books  at  a  real  saving. 

How  Membership  Will  Benefit  you-  -None  of 
the  books  offered  to  members  of  the  F.vrmf.r’s 
Book  Club  will  contain  information  they  could 
get  just  as  well  from  government  bulletins  and 
farm  journals.  They  will  be  selected  from  the 


new  books  of  all  publishers  for  their  pertinence, 
general  interest  and  authority  .  .  .  books  which 
blaze  new  trails  to  easier,  better  ways  of  increas¬ 
ing  farm  income,  to  making  country  living  as 
rich  and  satisfying  in  social  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  as  any  other  way  of  life  .  .  .  practical, 
readable,  attractively  presented,  down-to-earth 
books  that  will  benefit  you,  your  family  and 
fann  associates  far  beyond  their  small  cost.  In 
general,  we  plan  to  select  books  which  have  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  a  practical  nature. 

How  the  Club  Operates — It  costs  you  nothing 
to  begin  enjoying  membership  in  the  F.vrmer’s 
Book  Club.  You  simply  fill  out  and  send  in 
the  enrollment  coupon  below.  By  return  mail 
you  receive,  as  a  gift,  a  copy  of  Law  on  the 
Farm.  Si.x  selections,  one  every  other  month 
instead  of  the  usual  one  every  month,  will  be 
offered  to  you  each  year,  thus  doubling  your 
assurance  of  receiving  only  the  best  books  avail¬ 
able.  You  have  your  choice  of  four  of  these-- — 


at  less  than  publishers’  prices — and  may  reject 
any  selection  before  or  after  receiving  it.  .\t 
regular  intervals  you  will  receive  the  club's 
bulletin,  “Books  on  the  Farm,”  giving  you  ad¬ 
vance  reviews  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and 
containing  news  of  other  important,  but  more 
specialized,  farm  books  on  everything  from 
breeding  .Angus  cattle  to  raising  zinnias.  For 
every  four  selections  you  buy,  you  will  receive 
a  free  bonus  book  which,  together  with  the 
selections,  will  make  up  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  farm  libraries  it  is  possible  to  assemble. 

Accept  a  Trial  Membership  NOW — Why  not 

decide  now  to  become  a  memb<-r  of  the  F.armer’s 
Book  CIlub.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain.  Here  is  the  one  book  club 
designed  to  serve  your  general  and  special  farm 
interests  .  .  .  one  from  which  you  can  be  assured 
of  getting  real  satisfaction  and  practical  help. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  enrollment  coupon  today. 


T  ST  »  N  D I  N  G  OO 

ri:  »'  :rr. 

keyed  to  tue 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  FARMER  S  BOOK  CLUB 

A  Division  of  Thf  I)i-\ in*.Ad%ir  Comp\ny.  Publishers 

23-25  East  26th  Street.  New  York  10  Z 

Plea'^e  -end  me  a  free  copy  of  Law  on  the  Farm  and  enroll  me  as  a 
charter  tnetnlier  of  the  Farmer's  Book  Club  l»eKinninK  with  the  first 
selectum  Tree  Crops.  I  will  rev'ei\e  the  club's  bulletin  **Books  on  the 
Farm*'  KiNint:  udsame  reviews  of  selections  which  1  may  reject  Itefore 
or  after  receipt.  I  agree  to  accept  four  of  the  six  selections  a  year  and 
may  terminate  meml>ership  any  tune  thereafter 


-NAME 

ADDRESS  . 

riTV 

My  special  farm  interests  are 


(Please  Print i 
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LEACH  SILO 
UNLOADER 

HELPS  SOLVE 
LABOR  SHORTAGE 

Wt  would  need  an  extra  man  to  help  do  the  feeding 
connected  with  hO  cows  if  we  didn't  ha\e  the  Leach  Silo 
I  nioader.  F.  C.  FANSIE.  O'>hko'*h.  Wis. 

I  ha\e  ii-cd  iiiy  Leach  Silo  Unloader  in  gia>>  milage  and 
am  \erv  well  satisfied  with  its  operation.  It  '^a\es  a  lot  of 
hard  woik.  (ieorge  Van  Hellmont.  Mgr. 

FARMC  REST  FARMS.  Norihxille.  Mich. 

T  he  Leach  Silo  L  nioader  that  we  have  used  for  vears 
hxs  >a\ed  u>  up  to  2  hours  a  day.  The  silage  comes  down 
much  finer  and  makes  l>etter  feed.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
machine  on  the  farm  during  the  ^iiage  feeding  months. 
It  cleans  the  trozen  silage  off  the  wall  completely,  and 
saves  a  great  deal  of  climbing  and  hard  work. 

WXRREN  HARBAGE.  West  Jefferson.  Ohio 

IHiiii  veiv  well  satisfied  vsith  my  Leach  Silo  I  nioader. 
It  '^ave.'  me  a  great  deal  ol  time  in  throvsiiig  down  feed 
lor  mv  cov\>  —  at  lea.st  one  hour  a  day.  I  find  that  the 
.silage  is  broken  up  hner  and  the  cows  eat  it  much  better. 

R.  j.  FOX.  .Marvsville.  Ohio 

1  am  very  much  pleased  vsith  the  Leach  Silo  Unloader; 
it  v^o^k.^  l>evond  mv  expectation.  The  discs  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  woiking  of  the  machine.  It  takes  lit  minutes 
to  deliver  enough  silage  for  71  head  at  the  rate  of  17  lbs. 
|>er  head,  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  is  frozen  or  not. 

VAUGHN  E.  HURD,  Thorndike.  Maine 

I  have  tv\o  tbx5(l  silos  on  my  farm  and  feed  about  70 
head  of  daily  cattle.  I  have  had  a  Leach  Silo  L  nioader 
for  5  seasons,  and  if  I  couldn't  get  another  one.  you 
i4)uldn't  buy  mine  for  three  times  what  I  paid  for  it.  1 
l>elieve  that  the. Leach  L  nioader  is  one  of  the  l>e.st-paying 
machines  on  the  farm. 

HENRY  C.  U  U  HHOLZ.  C  ologne.  .Minn. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


LEACH  CO. 

450  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  is. 

Please  send  me  the  followinil  as  checked: 

~  Silo  L'nluader  Barn  Cleaner 

Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME  . 

Post  Office 

Route  .  .  ■  • 

Township 


.  State 

Box  No.  . . 


in  jjt  dicrcfs  and  n'p:istiations.  Thr  i  nd  of 
a  hoe  is  in  tin-  eating  anyway.” 

Raising  Mule  Foot  hogs  is  the  same  as 
raising  any  other  breed.  1  hey'ie  fed.  bred, 
housed  and  handled  the  same. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Mule  Foot  hogs 
that  ha\e  grow  n  up  on  the  Krt'glow  farms 
perhaps  the  best  remembered  one  was  a 
pet  pig  or  as  Kreglow  recalls  him.  pest 
pig.”  He  follow  ed  the  (  hildren  ever\  w  here. 
If  they  climbed  a  gate.  Pork  climbed  it 

too.  one  step  at  a  time,  then  fell  over  the 

top.  He  thought  he  was  one  of  the  kids.” 

There  is  no  special  market  lor  the 

Mule  Foot  hog  today.  Kreglow  stdls  his 
culls  on  the  meat  market,  but  makes  no 
spet  ial  I'flort  to  fatten  them  out.  They 
are  shipped  to  pat  kins  right  along  w  ith 
other  hogs.  If  a  person’s  religion  foibids 
him  to  eat  pork  the  Mule  Foot  hog  is  no 
more  attractive  to  him  than  any  other 
hog.  While  the  Mule  Foot  dt^es  not  luwe 
th(“  cloven  hoof,  neither  does  he  t  hew  his 
cud,  as  the  Bible  said  an  edible  animal 
should. 

When  Kreglow  was  raising  several  hun¬ 
dred  hogs  a  year  he  shipped  his  culls  in 
carload  lots  and  pat  kers  paid  a  premium 
of  about  13  cents  a  hundred  on  them. 
“That  was  betause  they  dressed  out  bet¬ 
ter.”  he  savs.  "I  don’t  know  whether  they 
drt  •ss  out  better  today  or  not.  since  wf’ve 
developed  all  these  meat  type  hogs.  But 
when  fat  hogs  were  the  vogue  the  Mule 
Foot  dressed  lighter  because  it  had  a 
smaller  head  and  smaller  feet,  and  just 
a  ( t)uple  of  pounds  dilferent  t'  here  would 
make  a  dilferent  e  in  how  he  dressed  out.” 

Kreglow  insists  that  the  Mule  Foot  is 
just  another  breed  of  hog  with  some  ehar- 
at  teristie  traits  w  hich  some  people  prefer. 
“You  t  an  find  good  and  bad  hogs  in  any 
breed.”  he  says.  “You  tan  start  with  any 
breed  and  by  careful  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  you  can  develop  any  type  hog  you 
want.  We’re  breeding  for  a  meaty  type 
of  hog  now  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
Bet  ause  my  sows  and  gilts  are  good  sizt‘ 
I  breed  them  to  that  lean  bttar  out  there.” 
His  boar,  a  tall,  rangy  animal  with  Itmg 
legs  and  a  long  snout,  stands  as  high 
above  the  ground  as  a  saw-horse  and 
resembles  a  Piney  Woods  Rooter. 

Kreglow  gets  fan  mail  by  the  bundle. 
This  he  seldom  has  the  time  t)r  inclina¬ 
tion  to  answer.  “.About  a  mttnth  after 
school  starts  in  the  fall,”  he  says.  "I  some¬ 
times  get  30  or  40  letters  and  cards  a 
day  from  school  children  who  say  they 
are  jireparing  a  report  for  thejr  teat  hers, 
and  ask  for  free  information  and  pictures 
on  the  Mule  Foot  hog.  VVhy.  I  could  spend 
.$100  a  month  if  I’d  answer  all  that  mail. 

“There  are  not  many  of  these  Mult- 
Foot  hogs  left  in  the  countiT  but  I  don’t 
think  there’s  any  danger  of  them  bec  om¬ 
ing  extinct.  There  are  enough  people 
keeping  them  as  a  curiosity  to  keep  the 
breed  going.” 


Save  V2  the  Labor  Grinding  with  the 

BOWSHER  PORTABLE 

FEED 
MILL 


GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
GRINDER  CONSTRUCTION 

.A  Rusher  on  Ear  Corn,  Shuckv  Corn,  Shelled 
Corn  and  Corn  C.obs.  Capacities  up  to  220 
bushels  per  hour. 

Long-wearing  Cone-Shaped  Burrs  and  two  sets 
of  knives  give  largest  capacits . 

Stock  thrive  on  the  granular,  uniforin,  soft  and 
free  from  flour  product,  from  the  BOWSHER 
BURR  MILL. 

Verv  latest  in  design  and  engineering. 

M'rili  at  mifi  for  rirrutar  and  prirts 

THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 

915  S.  Webster  St.  South  Bend  21,  Ind. 


^,WADE<^RAIH 

]  TO  SAVE  CROPS 
t  IMPROVE  QUALITY 

Throughout  the  notion, 
WADE ‘RAIN  is  starting  crops 
faster,  helping  them  grow  oetter, 
ond  "rescuing"  them  from  dry 
hot  spells.  Postures  stay  green 
and  lush  ,  .  .  Orchards  produce 
more  and  higher  quality  fruits. 

.  Sove  Wofer,  Walking  and  Work 
with  WADE  ^ RAIN 
DON'T  LIT  IT  HAPPEN  TO  YOU 
Many  formers  hod  to  do 
without  WADEtRAIN  this 
yeor  due  to  material 
controls  ,  .  ,  don't 
let  it  happen  to  you. 


PLAN 
NOW  for ’52 

Write  Dept.  26 
tor  literature 


106  S.  I.  Howthorno  Blvd. 
Portland  14,  Oregon  ^ 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


GET  THESE  EXTtA  VALUES  OP  ALCOA  ALUMINUM 
IN  YOUR  NEXT  ROOF 

Long -Lasting.  Alcoa  Roofing  Sheet  withstands 
wind,  water  and  weather  for  years  and  years 
without  attention  or  upkeep.  It  can’t  warp  or 
rot,  can’t  rust  away. 

Never  needs  painting.  Put  up  a  roof  of  Alcoa 
.Aluminum  and  forget  it.  You’ll  never  have  to 
paint,  tar  or  pitch.  Aluminum  roofs  put  up  25 
years  ago  still  are  in  good  condition.  Without 
a  cent  spent  for  upkeep'. 

Reflects  heat  .  .  .  sheds  snow,  (i learning  .Alcoa 
Roofing  reflects  summer  sun,  keeps  buildings 
cooler  inside  .  .  .  snow  and  ice  won’t  cling  to 
the  hard,  smooth  surface. 

Easy  to  put  on.  Large,  ea.sy-to-handle  sheets  of 
Alcoa  Rooting  go  on  fast.  No  special  equipment 
needed.  For  best  results,  use  aluminum  nails 
and  flashing.  We’ll  send  you  free,  easy-to-follow 
instructions.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Ask  any  of  the  millions  of  farmers  whose 
crops  and  herds  are  protected  by  barn  roofs 
of  Alcoa  Aluminum.  They  can  tell  you  that 
aluminum  lasts!  For  the  same  reason  you’ll 
find  aluminum  used  in  many  weather-exposed 
parts  of  the  radar  stations  guarding  our  nor¬ 
thern  frontiers.  On  farm  buildings  or  northern 
outposts,  it  stands  up  to  wind  and  weather, 
never  needs  painting,  can’t  rust  away. 

Today  rearmament  needs  come  first,  and 


the  supply  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  is 
limited.  We  are  working  at  top  speed  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  When  the  armed  forces 
have  all  the  aluminum  they  need,  your  dealer 
will  have  more  Alcoa  Roofing  for  you. 

You’ll  find  a  roof  of  long-lasting  Alcoa 
Aluminum  worth  waiting  and  planning  for. 
Get  the  facts  now.  Mail  the  coupon  below 
and  we’ll  send  you  details  on  how  to  use, 
how  to  apply  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  Sheet. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
21M-MGULF  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  19,  PA 


Please  send  me  a  free  folder  on  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing 
and  instructions  for  proper  and  easy  application. 


Nome. 


ALCOA 


Address. 


.State. 


ROOFING  SHEET 


My  building  supply  dealer  is 


. - 
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The  New  Fox  is  lighter 

◄  but  stronger,  smaller  in 
sixe  but  with  greoter  co- 
pacity  and  hos  many 
new  features. 


with 


THE 

QUICK 

CHANGE 


Harvesting 

Units 


The  pioneer  gross 
siloge  harvester 
with  o  5  ft,  mow* 
er  bar  ond  indi* 
vidual  power  unit. 


The  54B  wiib  power 
take*off  drive  and 
corn  harvesting  unit. 


The  New  Fox  Crop  Blower 
is  7V2**  lower  thon  the  pre* 
vious  model,  allowing  more 
clearance  for  the  unlooding 
wagon.  _ 


No  other  forage  horvester 
has  the  Quick-Change 
Harvesting  Units  that  can 
be  changed  from  hay  to 


/. 


corn  in  less  than  10  min¬ 


utes  by  one  man  and 


without  tools. 


•  The  New  Fox  Forage  Master  with  the  Quick- 
Change  Harvesting  Units  is  the  sensation  of 
modern  agriculture.  All  over  the  country  farm¬ 
ers  who  use  the  FOX  ore  reporting  maximum 
harvests  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  Not  only  is 
the  FOX  harvesting  record  crops  —  whether 
gross,  hoy  or  corn  —  but  it  is  doing  it  day  in 
and  day  out  without  any  time  off  for  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  You  can’t  go  wrong  when 
you  buy  o  FOX  os  you  hove  the  pioneer  of 
forage  harvesters. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

51251  North  Rankin  Straet 

APPLETON  PCX  WISCONSIN 


GRAND  COL  LEE  (Continued  from  page  36) 

most  prople  have  SI 0,000.  The  S667  I  paid  for  my  80  acres  is 
just  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It’ll  cost  $10  an  acre  to  get  sagebrush 
off:  $12  to  $15  to  level  it.  I  spent  $1500  for  irrigation  tile,  build¬ 
ings  can  cost  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  and  a  well  to  supply  water 
for  the  house  will  cost  $1500  and  the  pump  another  $500.  What 
are  you  going  to  li\e  on  the  first  year  while  you  are  getting  the 
land  cleared  and  the  buildings  up?  That’s  another  $2,000  at  least. 

“A  fanner  always  has  something  to  gripe  about  I  suppose.” 
continued  Gillum.  “I  was  cut  short  on  water  this  year  and  noth¬ 
ing  I  said  would  get  me  any  more.  If  I’d  had  3 '/a  feet  I  could 
have  done  a  good  job.  I  would  have  paid  for  the  extra  water  in 
any  ease.  .And  I  don’t  want  to  be  changing  the  water  just  for 
fun.  I  want  to  do  the  job  right.  My  62  irrigated  acres  is  enough 
for  any  one  man  to  handle.  In  fact.  I’ve  worked  myself  into  a 
bad  back  and  I’m  thinking  of  leasing  my  place  next  year.” 

Up  in  the  center  of  the  Basin  near  Moses  Lake.  aggressi\f 
Frank  Davies  is  farmintr  316  acres.  Like  many  of  the  settlers  he 
was  itching  to  get  his  farm  underway  before  Go\ernment  water 
came  in  1954.  so  he  put  down  a  deep  well  and  is  pumping  his 
own  irrigation  water.  .An  outspoken  critic  of  the  Government 
policy  of  allowing  only  a  small  block  of  land  to  a  farmer,  he 
says,  “I  have  one  unit  of  116  acres  and  my  son  has  a  100-acre 
unit.  We  fanned  those  two  together  last  year.  This  year  I’ve 
leased  100  more  acres.  I  raised  60  acres  of  watermelons  because 
they  are  really  a  dr\-land  crop.  I  put  on  two  inches  of  water 
before  I  planted  the  seeds  and  two  inches  after  the  seeds  had 
been  planted  a  week;  from  that  time  on  they  haven’t  had  any 
water.  Safeway  Stores  eontraeted  for  the  whole  crop  based  on 
the  quality  of  the  Klondike  melons  I  raised  last  year.  Red  beans 
look  good  this  year  too;  I  wouldn’t  take  $20,000  for  my  forty- 
acre  field.  I  might  rhange  my  mind  after  combining  them, 
though.” 

“What  you  fellows  should  do.”  said  Davies  to  one  of  the 
Bureau  men.  “is  get  this  unit  business  changed  so  a  farmer  could 
get  a  decent  sized  farm.  ^Vhy.  with  my  two  sons  and  a  relati\e 
that  lives  with  me.  I  can  handle  400  acres  easily.  A’ou  need  just 
as  much  machinery  to  farm  60  aen-s  as  you  do  for  200.  Who 
ever  heard  of  having  a  combine,  two  tractors,  a  grain  drill,  a 
potato  digger,  manure  spreader,  hay  baler  and  all  kinds  of  discs, 
drags  and  cultivating  equipment  for  a  60-aere  farm?  If  a  farmer 
has  a  year  in  which  his  crops  are  poor  or  the  prit  es  are  down.  th<’ 
payments  on  his  equipment  loans  could  sell  him  out.  If  a  farmer 
is  going  to  have  to  work  15  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  he 
ought  to  be  gi\i-n  a  chance  to  make  some  real  money.” 

He  Got  the  Breaks 

What  happens  in  the  Basin  when  a  go-getter  has  all  the  land 
he  wants?  In  the  Moses  Lake  irrigation  area,  which  is  a  private 
enterprise,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  acres  of  land  a 
farmer  can  own  and  farm.  Here  is  a  free  economy.  Some 
farmers  have  hit  the  jackpot  and  others  have  struggled  along, 
their  pastures  growing  up  in  weeds  instead  of  producing  fat 
cattle.  Howard  Morgan  is  one  of  the  respected  new  men  who 
“got  the  breaks.”  Boundless  energy,  hard  work  and  a  sixth  sens«- 
about  knowing  what  to  grow  and  when  to  sell  have  helped  him 
along,  too. 

“I  came  to  Moses  Lake  in  March.  1946,  when  I  got  out  of 
the  .Army,”  says  Morgan.  “My  father  knew  fanning  but  neither 
my  two  brothers  nor  I  knew  much  of  anything  about  it.  We  had 
$9,(X)0  among  us.  We  bought  200  acres  and  planted  spuds.  To 
finance  our  irrigation  pipes,  farm  *-quipment.  and  to  build  homes 
we  borrowed  $56.0(X)  from  the  Production  Credit  .Association 
and  $20,000  from  private  sources.  That  year  our  spuds  averaged 
about  20  tons  to  the  acre  and  we  sold  most  of  them  for  $40.00  a 
ton.  There  was  a  break  in  the  market  that  fall  and  we  put  1,000 
tons  in  cold  storage.  That  market  break  was  our  lucky  break, 
because  when  Januar\-  came  along  the  price  of  spuds  shot  up  to 
$87.50  a  ton.  We  sold  ever\-  bag. 

“With  our  |K)tato  money  that  year  we  paid  off  ever\’  loan 
except  a  $9,000  one.  Our  operation  has  grown  until  we  now 
faiin  600  acres.  For  this  much  irrigated  land  we  need  seven 
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B.E  Goodrich 

solves  2  problems  for  Nebraska  farmer 


Q  other 

tractor  tires 

Ray  Heitzman  operates  a  440-acre  farm  at  Winnebago, 
Neb.,  where  he  raises  corn.  oats,  cattle  and  hogs. 

His  tractor  is  mounted  on  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  with 
the  new'  Power-Curve  tread.  When  questioned  about 
these  tires,  here’s  what  Mr.  Heitzman  had  to  say: 
Reporter:  "What  do  you  think  of  the  new  Power-Curve 
tread  on  these  tires?” 

/Afr.  Heitzman:  "The  tread  gives  much  better  traction  in 
mud.  There’s  little  slippage  and  less  loss  of  trac¬ 
tion  than  w'ith  other  tires.” 

Reporter:  "What  about  wear?” 

iMr.  Heitzman:  "I  think  these  higher  cleats  will  last 
longer.” 

Reporter:  ”How’  do  these  BFG  tires  compare  with  other 
makes  you  have  used  in  the  past?” 
iMr.  Heitzman:  "These  tires  really  do  the  job.  I  like 
them  better  than  any  others.” 

There  you  have  it.  Just  about  the  same  reasons  as 
other  farmers  have  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  You 
get  extra  traction  that  gets  work  done  faster  ana  saves 
on  fuel. 

That’s  because  these  tires  have  an  open-center  tread 
with  king-size,  tapered  Power-Curve  cleats.  Because 
these  high  cleats  are  pointed  with  an  arrowhead  nose 
to  bite  in — because  the  tread  has  curved  cleats  that 
stand  rigid — you  get  full  traction.  And  the  whole  tread 
is  flexible.  It  gives  as  it  rolls.  Since  the  cleats  are  evenly 
spaced,  dirt  flows  freely  down  the  open  channels. 

Power-Curve  tires  stay  clean.  Clean  tires  pull  better. 
For  both  better  traction  and  longer  wear,  BFG  tires 
have  cleats  that  are  actually  higher  in  the  center  than 
those  of  the  other  tw’o  leading  makes.  No  wonder  these 
tires  outpulled  and  outwore  other  makes  in  tests  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

You’ll  save  if  you  replace  your  worn  tires  with  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Power-Curve  tires.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Ray  Heitzman,  W'innehago,  Neh.  jays,  "I  like  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Curve  tires  better  than  any  others.  This  tread  gives  better  traction." 


Q  Tubeless  Tire  seals  punctures, 
protects  against  blowouts 


When  much  of  your  driving  is  over 
rough  roads,  maybe  across  fields  and 
around  barnyards,  the  chances  of  punc¬ 
tures  and  blowouts  are  greater.  Because 
that’s  the  kind  of  driving  Ray  Heitzman 
does,  he  put  BFG  Tubeless  Tires  on  his 
car.  He  says  he  feels  safer  wdth  these  tires, 
the  car  rides  better,  and  he  has  had 
absolutely  no  tire  trouble. 

In  tests  conducted  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Tubeless  Tires  were  proved  to  protect 
against  blowouts;  seal  punctures  as  you 
drive.  They  fit  standard  rims,  cost  less 
than  regular  tires  w’ith  safety  tubes. 


.Mr.  &  Airs.  Ray  Heitzman  look  over  thetr  Tubeless 
Tires.  They  say  the  car  rides  better  and  they  feel  safer 
with  these  tires. 


You  can  drive  a  B.  P.  Goodrich  Tubeless  Tire  over  3-inch 
tpiies  and  it  does  not  go  flat.  A  gummy  material  under 
tread  plugs  holes. 


for 

positive 
oest  sontroi . 


Newl  My»rt  "Sllveraire”  Concentrate 
Sprayer  —  cuts  orchard  spraying  costs  40%. 
Sovos  time,  labor,  motoriols. 


With  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
field-proved  models  to  choose  from, 
every  specialized  spraying  require¬ 
ment,  large  or  small,  can  be  exactly 
met  by  a  modem  Myers  Power 
Sprayer.  Or  should  the  variety  of 
spray  needs  on  your  place  call  for  a 
sprayer  quick  and  efficient  on  many 
different  jobs  —  with  either  guns  or 
boom  —  then  the  famous  Myers  Gen¬ 
eral  Purpose  Sprayer  provides  a  per¬ 
fect  answer.  And  no  matter  what  the 
model,  you  are  certain  of  the  same 
absolute  reliability,  positive  coverage 
and  low  cost  operation  that  has  long 
made  the  name  Myers  a  sure  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  in  power  spraying 
equipment.  Write  for  details  today. 


Myert  Or  Sprayert  —  built  tn  5  diHoront 
models;  wheel  and  skid  types;  power  toke-oH 
and  engine  driven.  Highly  adaptable.  Capacity 
7  gpm.  Adjustable  pressure,  30  to  400  lbs. 


Myers  “Sliver 
Claed"  Sprays 
ere  —  capacities 
to  50  gpm;  pres¬ 
sures  to  800  lbs. 
2-wheel,  4-wheel 
and  skid-mount¬ 
ed  models. 


Wheelbarrow  Type 
Power 
Sproyers 


Myer* 

J  renter -Mounted 

Sprayers 

for  mony  uses. 


1015-M12 


THf  r.  E.  MYERS  A  MO.  CO. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Send  free  illustrated  literature  on 
Myers  Power  Sproyers 

Nome _ 

T  own _ State__ 

County _ t.p.D _ 


I  families  all  the  year  ’round  and  some  sea-  j 
sonal  help.  Our  operating  cost  is  about 
$85,000  a  year.” 

Morgan  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  that  goes  over  the  qualifications  of 
I  each  prospective  settler.  He  is  frank  to  say 
I  that  he  feels  the  problem  most  of  them 
face  is  to  get  enough  capital  together  to 
cany  them  through  the  first  two  lean 
years.  “We  had  $9,000  in  1946.”  he  says, 
“and  there  were  four  of  us  to  supply  the 
labor.  .\t  today’s  prices  we  would  need 
nearly  twice  that  much  to  give  us  the 
same  purchasing  power-  Working  capital 
is  still  our  big  problem.  Banks  just  don’t  j 
want  to  loan  money  to  irrigation  farmers 
to  get  them  started.  Why.  right  now  we 
have  to  give  3  to  1  security  to  get  a  loan, 
and  we  pay  6*"^  interest  on  it!” 

Like  any  good  manager  Morgan  is 
planning  ahead  for  his  farm.  “This  year 
exeryone  raised  potatoes,  so  potato  prices 
weren’t  so  hot.  and  we  decided  to  gi't 
started  on  something  new.  When  this 
Basin  gets  the  first  big  waxe  of  settlers 
I  next  year  there  xvill  be  a  groxving  demand 
!  for  milk  and  dairx'  cattle.  So  this  year 
j  xve  set  up  our  oxvn  dairx-.  \Ve’ve  got  70 
head  of  Broxvn  Sxviss  and  Holstein  and 
I  next  year  xve’ll  be  able  to  sell  some  to 
the  nexv  people.  .Anyone  who  has  good 
dairx-  cattle  and  is  planning  to  settle  in 
the  Basin  should  bring  them  along. 
They’re  high  here  and  they’re  scarce.”  I 


The  Dryland  Farmers 


I 


Last  spring  there  xvas  quite  a  rumpus 
kicked  up  by  a  small  group  of  drxland 
xvheat  fai-mers  xvho  oxvned  big  tracts  of 
land  in  Montana.  They  xvere  in  the  area 
that  xvas  to  get  irrigation  xvater  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation’s  Tiber  Dam  on 
the  Lox\-er  Marias  Rix-er.  The  profits  they 
xx-ere  making  as  drxland  fai-mers  xvere  big; 
they  had  seen  the  lean  years  and  noxv  they 
x\-ere  cashing  in.  They  xvanted  no  part  of 
irrigated  farming.  Since  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  farmers  thought  the  irriga¬ 
tion  xvas  a  good  thing,  it  didn’t  take  long 
to  dix-ide  the  community  into  txvo  camps. 
Goxernment  officials  added  fuel  to  the 
flames  xvhen  they  “talked  tough”  to  the 
drxland  farmers.  Finally,  the  farmers  xxent 
to  court  and  xvere  able  to  get  a  dec  ision 
exempting  their  land  from  the  irrigation 
projects.  Among  the  facts  that  the  trial 
brought  out.  xvas  that  the  dam  did  not 
produce  enough  poxx-er  to  pump  the  xxater 
xxhich  xx-as  called  for  by  the  irrigation 
project.  The  court  action  took  on  national 
importance  when  it  xx-as  gix-en  full-dress 
treatment  by  a  popular  magazine. 

.A  similar  situation  arose  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Rix-er  Basin  this  year.  Wheat  farmers 
took  another  l<x)k  at  the  $2.17  a  bushel 
support  price  they  xvill  hax-e  next  year 
and  decided  that  xxas  a  lot  better  than  sell¬ 
ing  off  their  acreage  at  appraised  prices 
and  becoming  160  acre  irrigation  farmers. 
They  were  due  to  receive  xvater  in  ’54  and 
’55.  They  petitioned  the  Bureau  to  xvith- 
draxv  their  land  from  the  irrigation  district 


BARN  CLEANERS 


Wido  Saloction 
for  all  Barns 
with  now  Mo¬ 
dels  for  the 
Small  Do!  r  y 
Farmer  at  un¬ 
heard  of  Low 
installation  specialists  Pfice* 


IN  ALL  DAIRY  SECTIONS 


FOR  THE  BEST  IH  A  BARN  CLEANER 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE 

BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 


DEPT.  Q.,  KAUKAUNA.  WIS. 

3or  yiiore  (Bountiful  Marve^ti 


Complete  line  of  Fruit, 
Nut.  and  Shade  Trees,  .straw lierry.  Ra-^p- 
lieiT-y  and  Rluelierry  plants.  .\sparaKU'».  <»rat>e'*. 
Evergreen^,  ami  orn.tiiientaN.  Most  of  the  old  favorites 
plus  many  new  exclusive  (patented*  varieties.  Over 
years  growing  exiierience  thtu  three  generations  of  Kemp 
family  a'^'iires  highe^xt  quality  nursery  stock  at  reason* 
ahle  price'*,  ^atisfactlon  (juaranteefi. 

FREE  60  PAGE  CATALOG  —  WRITE 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 

BOX  0-121,  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MD. 


R.  I.  RED<« 


Wonderful  straight  or  in  Cirov-breds.  Our  Red- 
Rork  pen  hni'thed  l.st  for  C;ix».es  at  Storr>  19.i0! 
Thi,  year  have  3rd  Red-Pen  at  R.I..  bth  at  Storr*. 
Have  6  out  of  high  20  bird,  at  Storr. — -Ml  Breed.. 
Twice  a.,  many  a.  any  other  entry!  None  of  our 
bird,  went  broody!  Also  have  -Xleat  C!ro..e.  and 
Ciockerel.  rea.onable. 

MASS.-U.S.  CERTIFIED.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

tinier  toilay  fur  fuumlatiun  or  Mock  iiii|iroveiiient. 

Write  for  Information 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 

ROUTE  12  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP 

Grand  Champion 
wether  1948 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 

Information  and  breeders  list 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


No.  136 

SALES  TAG 

CAR  TAOS 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Hog-Sheep 

Cattle 

100 

S1.6S 

50 

$1.6S 

SI. BO 

500 

7.30 

100 

2.7S 

3.10 

lOOO 

11. SO 

300 

S.SS 

7.50 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky.  1 

1  ApptlcAtor  S1.S5 

National  Band  B  Tag  Co.,  Dept.  8-404,  Newport,  Ky. 
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MASTITIS  NO  LONGER  BIG  PROBLEM 
WITH  WYETH’S  PENSTIX-SM  BOUGIES 


Chester  Bullis,  Chief  herdsman,  shoirn  trith  Aggie  Ormshg  Model  Segis,  proiliirer 
of  -iUia  pounds  of  hutterfat  over  a  four  gear  perioil. 

“I  LIKE  THE  C0MBINATI0F“ 
OF  TWO  ANTIBIOTICS  IN 
WYETH’S  PENSTIX-SM” 


Marion,  Iowa — Chief  herds- ' 
man,  Chester  Hullis,  of  Witiner 
Farms’  herd  of  -200  purebred 
llolsteins  insists  on  the  use  of 
Wyeth  Penstix-SM  for  mastitis 


WYETH’S  PROVEN  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

•  PENSTIX  penicillin  bougies  or 
PENSTIX-SM,  penicillin-strep¬ 
tomycin  bougies  (the  combined 
antibiotic  treatment  for  more  se¬ 
vere  infections)  are  available  at 
your  drug,  feed  or  Animal  Health 
Products  store. 

•  For  cows  with  dry  quarters,  or 
with  more  deep  seated  infections, 
many  dairymen  prefer  WYETH 
PENICILLINOINTMENTor  PEN¬ 
ICILLIN-DIHYDROSTREPTO¬ 
MYCIN  OINTMENT,  in  handy 
easy-to-insert  tubes.  Write 
Wyeth  for  FREE  mastitis  booklet. 


infection  for  several  reasons.  In-  ' 
terviewe<l  on  the  Witmer  Farnu  i 
near  Marion,  he  stated  recently: 

“We  use  Penstix-SM  for  mas-  { 
titis  because  we  want  fast,  sure¬ 
fire  action.  I  like  it  too,  because 
of  the  cond)ination  of  antibi-  | 
otics — penicillin  and  streptomy¬ 
cin — as  we  are  often  bothered 
by  mixed  infections. 

“It’s  easy  for  the  men  workinji 
here  to  use  Penstix-SM.  Takes 
no  preparation,  ami  we  can  keep 
a  supply  ri^ht  in  the  milking 
room  without  refrigeration. 
That’s  important  too,  because 
we  like  to  give  treatment  just 
as  fast  as  possible  after  spotting 
mastitis  in  one  of  our  cows. 

“(lenerally,  we  insert  one 
Penstix-SM  and  follow  this  up 
with  one  or  two  more  in  more 
severe  cases.  Penstix-SM  really 
goes  to  work  on  mastitis  .  .  .  we 
wouldn’t  be  without  it !’’ 


DAIRY  RECOMMENDS 
USE  OF  PENSTIX-SM 
TO  LICK  MASTITIS  FAST 


Charlotte.  X.  C.— The  Harvey  B. 
Hunter  Dairies  here.  o|)erates  its 
own  l)ottling  plant .  (list  rituiting  milk 
throughout  the  Charlotte  metropol¬ 
itan  area.  In  addition  to  their  own 
herd  of  .>4  Jerseys,  they  buy  whole 
milk  from  -22  other  carefully  su|H*r- 
vised  and  ins|)ected  dairies. 

Travis  .V.  Ledford  is  chief  herds¬ 
man  and  field  supervisor  for  the 
dairy  and  uses  Wyeth  products  ex¬ 
clusively  for  mastitis  control,  not 
only  on  the  home  farm,  but  recom¬ 
mends  these  products  for  use  on  the 
farms  selling  milk  to  them. 

Interviewed  at  the  dairy,  Mr. 
Ledford  stated.  “I  generally  use  a 
single  Penstix-SM  bougie  when  I 
first  spot  mastitis  in  one  of  our  | 
Jerseys.  One  bougie  often  does  the  ! 
trick.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  re¬ 
peat  dosage  is  needed  but  in  severe  j 
cases  we  occasionally  use  an  addi-  | 
tional  Peiistix-SM  Imugie  or  two.  . 

“When  we  have  dry  cows  to  treat,  ; 
Wyeth  Penicillin-dihydrostrepto- 
mycin  Ointment  works  out  best,  as  j 


Traris  .4.  Ledford  and  son  Ronald,  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  their  purebred  Jerseys,  Bossy 
Syhl of  Sunnyhreeze,  roted " M iss  Southern 
States”  this  year. 


it  is  easy  to  insert  into  the  infected 
quarter.  We’ve  been  using  this 
metluKl  of  treatment  for  the  past 
year  with  outstanding  success.” 


“ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  PROFIT  AND 
LOSS  WITH  PENSTIX-SM” 

Charlotte,  X.  C.— “The  way  I 
figure  things.”  says  Dewey  L.  Estes, 
prominent  dairyman  here,  “cows 
are  too  exj>ensive  not  to  give  them 
the  best  treatment.  That’s  why. 
when  mastitis  is  the  problem.  I  use 
Penstix-SM  bougies  or  Wyeth’s 
Pen  ici  II  in-di  hydrostreptomycin 
Ointment.  They’re  easy  to  use  and 
my  milk  production  has  In-en  up 
a  third  since  sticking  to  Wyeth’s 
products. 

“Penstix-SM  keeps  my  mastitis 
problems  down  to  a  minimum.  Cuts 
treatment  time  for  me,  and  brings 
cows  back  on  pnaluction  fast.’’ 

Mr.  Estes  milks  al>out  oJ  head  of 
registered  llolsteins  on  his  modern 
dairy  farm  here,  and,  as  he  puts  it, 
“The  use  of  Wyeth’s  Penstix-SM  for 
the  control  of  mastitis  is  just  all  the 
difference  Indween  profit  and  loss. 

“I  always  keep  Penstix-SM  on 


1  hand.  It  keeps  without  refrigera- 
!  tion,  and  anyone  can  learn  to  insert 
I  the  Imugies  in  a  few  sec-onds.  (^uick 
treatment  is  im(M>rtant.  and  that’s 
where  Wyeth’s  Penstix-SM  is  really 
handy  to  have.” 


Deirey  L.  Estes,  Penstix-S M  booster,  on 
Crab  Orchard  Farm. 


Incorporated 


Philadelphia  2,  Pa 
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PYRENONE* 

GRAIN  PROTECTANT 


Stops  this  thief  . . . 
Saves  Your  Stored  Corn 


There’s  nothing  funny  about  weevils,  when 
they  can  steal  2  to  8  out  of  every  10 
bushels  of  com  you  store.  Weevil  damage 
is  serious  business.  Why  sit  idly  by  and 
let  weevils  rob  you  when  Pyrenone  Grain 
Protectant  has  proven  that  it  can  stop 
weevils.  Don't  cxtddle  weevils,  kill  them 
with  Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant. 

Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  is  simple  to 
use.  One  easy  way  is  to  shake  it  out  of  a 
burlap  bag  onto  your  corn  or  use  a  hand 
duster.  And  it  costs  only  a  few  cents  to 
save  many  dollars  because  one  application 
keeps  weevils  out  of  corn  and  other  grain 
for  many  months.  You  can  even  store  youi» 
com  in  open  cribs  and  be  sure  that  weevils 
won’t  eat  up  your  profits. 

Only  U.S.I.  makes  Pyrenone  Grain 
Protectant  ...  no  other  product  does  the 
job  Pyrenone  does.  Prove  it  to  yourself 
this  easy  way.  Use  the  coupon  below  to 


send  for  the  free  Quart  Jar  Test  Kit. 

Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  is  packed  in 
easy  to  handle  SO  lb..  25  lb.,  and  10  lb. 
paper  bags.  See  your  dealer  or  write  to 
Manager,  Insecticide  Sales,  U.  S.  Indus¬ 
trial  Chemicals  Co.  Division  of  National 
Distillers  Products  Corporation,  60  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Weevils  are  ready  for  you  —  be  sure 
you're  ready  tor  them  with  a  good  supply 
of  Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant. 


A  film  featuring  Wicked  Willie  Weevil 
is  being  shown  throughout  the  country. 
Watch  for  announcement  by  your 
Pyrenone  Protectant  dealer. 
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"For  late  feeding  purposes,  treotment  of  corn 
with  Pyrenone  Groin  Protectant  will  protect 
corn  through  fall  harvest." 

Wilbert  Spence,  Back  Bay,  Virginia 

^renone* 

GRAIN  PROTECTANT 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


"Our  stored  corn  looks  much  better  this 
season  than  it  ever  has  in  the  post.— Thonks  to 
Pyrenone  Grain  Protectont." 

C.  W.  Krahenbill,  Princets  Anne,  Virginia 


NOT  A  FUMIGANT- 
NO  MASKS  OR  GLOVES  NEEDED 

Season-long  protection 

2.  Works  in  open  cribs 

3.  Easy  to  apply 

4.  Non-toxic 


U.  S.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Division  of  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation 


DEPT.  GFQ-4  60  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  me  a  Quart  Jar  Test. 


Dealer's  Name. 


Dealer's  Address. 


City . . .  _  State _ _  } 

My  Name _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ _  | 
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I  and  it  was  handled  in  an  orderly  manner.  Bureau  officials 
!  didn’t  like  to  see  this  big  acreage  taken  out,  but  they  smile 
I  and  say.  “Let  the  support  price  drop  out,  or  the  rainfall 
i  be  short  for  a  few  years,  then  they  will  be  back  with  an- 
i  other  petition  to  get  in.” 

Think  It’ll  Rain? 

L’p  near  Spokane,  as  in  most  of  the  West,  there  are 
dryland  wheat  farmers  who  base  learned  how  to  farm 
without  irrigation  and  with  little  rain.  “Doc”  E.  I.  Evans 
of  Hartline  is  in  the  big  money  group  of  farmers  who  stuc  k 
it  out  in  the  Big  Bend  Country  through  the  ’."fO’s  doing 
odd  jobs,  woiking  on  the  \N  P.\.  doing  anything  to  pay 
their  taxes,  buying  a  little  more  land  at  tax  sales.  “We’ve 
learned  how  to  farm  this  land.”  says  Evans.  “In  19!i0 
when  90'^f  of  the  homestead  land  around  here  had  been 
abandoned,  there  wasn’t  a  wheat  man  that  could  get  10 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened 
I  for  us  was  the  invention  of  the  disc  plow.  .A  Caterpillar 
tractor  was  hooked  up  to  it  and  we  began  to  learn  how  to 
sa\e  our  moisture.  We  got  rid  of  the  tremendous  strings 
of  horses  that  used  to  take  so  much  of  our  time.  This  farm¬ 
ing  is  so  efficient  now  that  a  man  can  spend  four  months 
up  here  on  his  land,  do  a  good  job  of  farming  it.  and  make 
enough  money  to  go  to  California  or  Florida  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  if  he  wants  to.  The  ax  erage  around  here  is  2.t 
bushels  to  the  acre  this  year. 

“The  change  from  disc  plows  to  sweeps  and  stubble 
I  mul(  h  ecjuipment  looks  like  it  would  be  just  about  as  big 
a  step  as  the  change  from  moldboard  plows  to  discs.  Sweeps 
are  coming  in  fast  now.” 

Evans’  attractiv<‘  house  is  loi  ated  in  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  sections  of  wheatland  he  farms.  Pointing  at  a  (  loud 
of  dust  in  the  distance  he  said.  “That’s  a  ‘cat’  pulling  five 
10-foot  deep-furrow  wheat  drills.  We’re  using  Elgin  wheat 
this  year:  it  was  developed  by  the  L’nixersity  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  We  put  it  in  14-inch  rows  and  cover  it  with  six  or 
seven  inches  of  soil. 

‘’.\fter  we  harvested  this  year’s  c  rop  in  June,  the  land 
was  put  into  summer  fallow.  \N'e  ran  a  rod  wceder  oxer  it 
to  kill  the  Russian  thistle.  It  xvill  rest  until  next  year  and 
store  up  the  moisture  under  the  straxv  niuk  h  that’s  scat¬ 
tered  on  top  of  the  ground,  .\nybodx  xvith  txvo  sections  up 
here  can  raise  xvheat  on  one  640  each  year  and  clear 
$15,000  to  .$20,000.  It  takes  heaxy  ecjuipment.  though. 
My  son-in-laxv  just  got  started  this  year  and  xvhat  he  spent 
for  machinery  sure  spoiled  .$40,000.  He  had  to  pax  right 
!  at  .$200  an  acre  for  his  land.  If  xve  get  eight  to  ten  inches 
of  rain  or  snoxv  in  a  xvinter.  xxe’re  all  right. 

“The  irrigation  is  going  to  gix  e  a  lot  of  people  a  ( banc c 
to  farm.”  said  Exans.  It’s  all  right  if  you  xvant  to  lixc  ( lose 
to  p(‘ople.  But  1  alxvays  hgured  like  Daniel  Boone,  xvhen 
things  get  too  ( ivilized  I’d  move  out  to  a  new  place.” 

The  Bigger  the  Belter 

.Americans  haxc  long  been  willing  to  acaept  the  idea 
that  if  something  is  big.  it  is  good.  Based  on  this  thinking, 
the  plans  for  reclaiming  the  West  xvill  c(‘rtainly  be  among 
the  best  things  of  all  time.  The  Congressional  Record’s 
hgure  on  the  Reclamation  projects  that  are  underxvay  or 
are  being  considered,  totals  a  xvhopping  $53  billion.  It’s 
more  impressixe*  xvhen  it’s  xvritten  $53,000,000,000!  That’s 
putting  a  tax  burden  on  exery  .American  family  in  the 
'  United  States  of  appro.ximately  $1500. 

Exerx-  project  should  be  judged  on  its  oxvn  merits.  But 
hoxv  do  we  Hnd  xvhat  these  are,  exactly?  If  a  farmer  is 
j  going  to  go  into  dairxing.  he  can  tell  fairly  well  ahead  of 
!  time  xxhat  his  herd  xvill  cost,  what  his  buildings  xvill  cost, 
xvhat  he’ll  get  for  his  milk,  and  xvhat  his  market  xvill  be. 
Grand  Coulee  is  one  project  of  nearly  a  hundred  Reclama¬ 
tion  plans  for  the  West,  and,  alone,  it  is  so  big  that  a  super 
group  of  impartial  engineers,  economists,  farm  experts 
i  might  study  it  for  a  year  before  being  able  to  draxv  a  con- 
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IT  PAYS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  INDOOR  CLIMATE 


in  your  home  and  service  buildings 


When  you  open  your  home  with  big  w’indow’S  to  enjoy  a  view 
of  the  outdoors,  be  sure  to  protect  your  comfort  the  year  ’round. 
Guard  against  excessive  heat  loss  in  w-inter — and  against  outdoor 
heat  of  summer — by  using  Thermopane*  insulating  glass. 

Thermopane  consists  of  two  panes  of  glass  with  dry  air  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed  between  them.  You  leave  it  in  all  year.  It’s  the 
easiest  way  to  insulate  your  windows. 

Insulated  windows  benefit  service  buildings,  too.  Prevent 
sudden  indoor  temperature  changes  by  putting  Thermopane  in 
windows  of  poultry  houses,  dairy  barns,  calf  pens,  milk 
houses  and  other  farm  buildings.  Thermopane  lets  you  bring  the 
sun  in  through  large  glass  areas  in  winter  and  helps  keep  that 
heat  indoors.  This  added  warmth  means  drier,  more  healthful 
conditions  for  poultry  and  livestock. 

Already  the  most-used  sealed  double-glazing  for  homes. 
Thermopane  is  now  being  installed  in  service  buildings  on  farms 
all  over  the  country.  Whether  you  build- or  remodel,  insulate 
your  w’indows  with  Thermopane  for  greater  comfort  and  heating 
efficiency.  Thermopane  can  be  installed  in  fixed  sash  or  sash 
that  open.  It  is  sold  by  glass  and  building  supply  dealers  and 
distributors.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  “Improved  Farm 
Building  Daylighting’’.  LibbeyOw'ens'Ford  Glass  Company, 
21121  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 


fo- 9fos>l  Seoi  * 
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Thermopane  windows  in  this  Pennsylvania  milkhouse  face 
south  and  east.  Sunshine  keeps  the  milkhouse  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  winter.  In  summer  when  the  sun  is  higher,  a 
roof  overhang  shades  the  windows. 


Windows  in  this  Ohio  poultry  house  face  south  to  bring  in 
warm  winter  sun.  Large  panes,  free  of  light-robbing  and 
dirt-catching  cross  members,  are  Thermopane  insulating  glass. 


KILN-DRIED  DOUGLAS  FIR.  Rilco  Rafters  are  glued  laminated 
framing  members  factory-fabricated  of  finish-grade,  kiln-dried  Douglas 
Fir.  They  are  4  times  stronger  than  nailed  rafters,  give 
maximum  resistance  to  wind  and  snow  loads.  There  is  a  correct  size 
for  every  width  and  type  of  building. 

WATERPROOF  RESORCINOL  GLUE.  This  glue  is  not  just  water 
resistant  but  completely  waterproof.  Stands  up  permanently  under 
extreme  conditions  of  exposure  or  moisture.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  dairy  barns  because  of  their  high  humidity.  Quality  bonding 
assures  long-term  service. 

ENGINEERED  CONNECTORS.  Three  special  methods  of  joining  add 
strength  to  every  Rilco  building.  Angle  irons  anchor  base  of  rafter  to 
sill  or  foundation.  Floor  joists  are  connected  to  rafters  with 
metal  connectors  to  resist  horizontal  force.  Ridge  plates  connect 
rafters  at  roof  ridge.  This  makes  a  continuous  framing  member  from 
foundation  or  plate  to  roof  ridge. 
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Only  tMMiM  RilM  Rafters 
bear  tills  Xadonark ...  ytur 
assurance  ef  a  bepenbaWy 
eeiineereb  prebvet 


NO  CUTTING!  NO  FITTING!  Rilco  Rafters  ore  delivered  cut  to 
exact  lengths,  drilled  for  hardware,  ready  for  rapid  erection. 


GOOD  LOOKINGI  EASY  TO  WORK  IN!  Interior  is 
100%  usable.  No  braces.  Use  ony  type  of  roof  covering. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2508  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


#  (’lease  senrl  me  information  altout  itilco 
D  BARNS  □  MACHINE  SHEDS 


FREE  BOOKLET 

36  pauej)  butclirrinir,  meat  curing 
information,  recipes,  instructions. 
Free  at  dealers  or  write  direct. 


I’VE  BEEN  CURING  MEAT  THIS! 
EASY  WAY  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 
and  I  still  say  the  WRIGHT  WAY'  is  best" 


Wright's  Ham  Pickle  and  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke  give 
a  safe,  sure,  uniform  cure  and  hnest  wood  smoke  flavor  at  low- 
cost.  It's  no  trouble  at  all.  Just  park  your  meat  in  mixture  one 
jar  Wright's  Ham  Pickle  and  28  pouncls  salt,  either^  dr>-  or  brine 
form.  After  curing,  brush  on  two  coats  Wright's  Condensed 
Smoke.  "This  cures,  flavors  3ll0  pounds  meat.  \N  right's 
Smoke  also  fine  for  cooking,  barirecuing.  Products  guar¬ 
anteed.  Dealers  everywhere. 

E.  H.  WRIGHT  CR..  LTD..  2435  McGee,  Dept.  Q.  Kansas  City  8.  Ms. 


WRICHrS  HAM  PICKLE 
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*^VER6REENS 

Oi^Sos  :st: 

Four-V««r  Old.  Northern 
Crown  S-ia"  TUANS' 

FLANTS.  Splendid  offer 
FKKKIS*  moot  popu¬ 


lar  iCVKKGREENS 
Bloch  Nillt  Spruce.  12  Norway  Spruce.  (Plus 
9  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4-8".  Seedl  rkjr*^  FREE  , 
if  you  mall  your  M.O.  or  rhedt  at  once)  * 

Thlft  laa  banralnvalue  In  hardy,  beautiful,  quick* 
frrowintt-  Np^imen-developinA  Evergreens.  OB* 
DKB  TODAY — All  2S  Cvergreont.  postpaid.  SS. 

All  varieties  Ferrio  Evergreen  Treeb.  famous  [  . 
rutlonwide.  deiicrlbed  In  Ferris  Catalog.  AIno  t 


FERRIS  NURSERY 

BOOK/Jeee/ 

The  Ferris  83rd  Anniver-  ii 
Mir>’  catalog  and  Planting  V- 
Guide.  Gorgeous,  natural  ’  ' 
color  ptetureb.  Wonderful  W 
Introduction  to  Ferrlo*  =  ’ 
finest,  low  cost  nursery 


It  is  FREE. 


EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

42S  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


sidcred  opinion.  Certainly,  there  are  books, 
whole  shelves  of  them  in  handsome  bind¬ 
ings.  well  illustrated  with  graphs  and 
charts,  beautifully  printed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  projecting  the  ulti¬ 
mate  prosperity  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
and  showing  how  the  project  will  liqui¬ 
date  itself  in  payments  from 'the  water 
users  and  sale  of  power.  But  these  are 
written  by  Government  engineei's.  Go\  ern- 
ment  extension  workers  from  the  North¬ 
west  and  Government  economists,  who  are 
associated  with  the  project  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Who  foots  the  cost  of  Grand  Coulee — 
a  matter  of  773  million  dollars?  The  tax¬ 
payers  do  it  originally.  .Actually,  electric 
jx)wer  to  be  sold  to  fanns,  homes  and  in¬ 
dustries  pays  for  80G  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  and  the  water  users  pay  for  20^r, 


spread  o\er  50  years.  The  farmer  who 
settles  in  the  Basin  will  pay  $85  per  ai  re 
as  his  part  of  the  repayment  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  cost  which  is  $1,546  per  acre  (based 
on  the  500,000  acres  that  are  now  actu¬ 
ally  planned  for  irrigation). 

Dam  Every  River 

Two  Government  agencies  working  in 
the  West  apparently  are  racing  each  other 
to  stake  out  every  dam  site.  One  is  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  other  is  the 
.Anny  Engineers.  .As  one  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  engineer  pointed  out,  “There  is 
plenty  of  overlapping  between  the  Bureau 
of  Rec  lamation  and  the  Army  Engineers 
on  all  of  the  prelirninars'  investigations 
and  suiAcying;  the  thing  we  have  to  do 
is  get  our  plans  and  ideas  to  Congress 
first,  so  we  get  the  job  of  building  the 
project.” 

In  1902  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  set  up  by  an  .Act  of  Congress,  signed 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
Bureau  was  made  a  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior;  its  job  was  to  reclaim 
Western  land.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary 
to  build  dams  and  canals,  to  bring  water 
to  the  rich  desert  soil  in  dry  areas  of  the 
West.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  were  to  be  set  up  on  a  self-repaying 
basis;  forty  years  was  to  be  the  maximum 
time  allowed.  As  the  gravity  flow  irriga¬ 
tion  sites  were  used  up,  the  engineers 
turned  to  projects  which  were  costly  be- 
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Get  Up  to  ISO  bu.  Corn  per  Acre, 
As  Much  as  500  bu.  Potatoes^ 
k  Up  to  20  Tons  of  TomatoeS/ 
jf  Double  or  Triple  Your  Wheat! 

■  You’ll  get  up  to  $3.00  or  more  in  extra  yield  for 

every  dollar’s  worth  of  fertilizer  soil  tests  show  is 

r  A  needed.  Trials  on  seven  Illinois  fields  proved  that  for 
Ik  every  $14.42  spent  on  potash  and  phosphate,  $43.00 

^  came  back  in  greater  yield. 

Soil  tests  save  you  as  much  as  $10.00  an  acre  on 
fertilizer.  An  Illinois  farmer  “guessed”  he  needed  235 
tons  of  limestone,  but  soil  tests  showed  he  didn’t  and 
saved  him  $500  which  paid  for  the  phosphate  really 
needed  on  65  acres. 


One  wrong  guess  will  cost  you  more  than  a  dozen  soil  test 
kits!  Just  adding  fertilizer  without  knowing  what  last  season's 
I  crops  took  out  of  the  soil,  wastes  a  lot  of  time  and  money,  .^nd 
using  the  wrong  kinds  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 

With  the  Sadbury  Soil  Test  Kit  you  find  out  from  the  soil 
itself  just  which  fertilizers  and  how  much  are  needed  for  top 
yield.  Soil  tests  mav  show  you  don't  need  so  much  high  priced 
nitrogen ;  not  using  enough  phosphate  may  be  locking  up  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  in  the  soil  so  crops  can't  use  them.  For  the 
same  reason,  valuable  manure  and  cover  crops  may  be  going 
to  waste.  Soil  tests  will  correct  this. 


SUPER  DELUXE  MODEL 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it!  So  reliable  that  county  agents,  ag.  colleges, 
extension  workers  and  progressive  farmers  everywhere  depend  on  it!  Lifetime 
welded  steel  chest  with  luggage  type  handle  and  built-in  test  tube  rack. 
Ready  to  use  anywhere,  anytime,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Complete  with  all  equipment  and  solutions  for  hundreds  of  tests  for 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash.  Shows  whether  lime  is  needed  ( pH )  and 
how  much  for  225  crops.  Easy  instructions.  Complete,  now  only  $29,951 


It’s  as  easy  as  reading  a  ihermometer !  There’s  no  waiting  for  reports. 

You  get  your  answer  when  you  make  your  tests.  Takes  less  than  10 
minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  per  test.  i-.m 

Our  Daring  Guarantee 

BIGGER  &  BETTER  CROPS  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

We  are  so  certain  you  will  get  bigger  yield 
and  better  quality  with  vour  SHdbMry  Soil  Tost 
Kit,  we  guarantee  to  refund  the  FULL  purchase 
price  anytime  within  one  year  if  you  don’t.  WE  PAY 

POSTAGE 
If  Tom 
Scad  Check 
With  Order 


Balanced  Soil 
Produces  Greatest 
Yield 

Even  after  liming  and 
using  phosphate  where 
tests  showed  they  were 
needed,  also  adding  nit¬ 
rogen  and  potash  raised 
corn  yields  tremendously. 
Balanced  fertilizer  guided 
by  soil  tests  is  producing 
well  over  100  bushels  per 
acre,  even  up  to  a  record 
224!  It  will  do  the  same 
for  you. 


Order  >T>ur  Sudbury  Kit  today,  C.O.D.. 
ouly  S29.f5  plus  postage,  or  send  chrek  and 
we  will  pay  postage. 

If  you  prefer,  use  our  Easy  Payment  Plan 
— pay  mailman  only  $4.95  down  plu:,  postage 
on  delivery,  then  send  4  monthly  payments 
of  $6.75  each. 


■Photo  Courlety  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


300,000  Users  Can*t  Be  Wrong!  r 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY.  Bog  fOS,  South  Sudbury.  Moss. 

Send  me  the  Super  De  Lu.xe  Sudbury,  Soil  Test  Kit  at  the  special  ■ 
reduced  price  marked  below  : 

□  Enclosed  is  $J9.95,  | 1  Send  C.O.D.,  $.>9.95,  | 

send  prepaid.  I  I  plus  postage.  m 

□  Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan — I'll  pay  mailman  $4.95  plus  _ 
postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each.  G 


VV.  L.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  has  Mved 
$40(1  an  acre  on  fertilizer.  ‘"The  kit  h^ 
paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again, 
he  says  enthusiastically. 

R.  S.  G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  .soil 
and  discovered  potash  was  badly  needed 
— has  increased  his  corn  yield  2097  ! 
.\lso  found  he  could  use  lower  analysis 
and  save  money  on  fertilizer. 

A.  F.  B.  of  Indiana  has  inrrea.sed  his 
bean  yield  50%  after  correcting  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  deficiencies  which 
his  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  revealed. 


S.  G.  H.  of  Michigan  “guessed"  his 
potato  field  had  enough  potash  but 
needed  nitrogen.  Fortunately  he  tested 
his  soil  6rst  and  found  he  was  wrong 
on  both  counts.  Mr  saved  the  nitrogen, 
added  potash  and  doubled  his  yield ! 

H.  C.  B.  of  Ohio  has  boosted  pro¬ 
duction  on  corn  300%,  oats  50097, 
wheat  10097,  hay  300%  with  soil  tests! 

A.  D.  of  Indiana  has  nearly  doubled 
his  corn  yields  as  a  result  of  testing 
his  soil.  He  also  gets  a  third  more 
wheat  and  soybeans  than  he  used  to. 


Marne 


Dealers: 
Write  for 
Special  Offer 


State 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 
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FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE 


Tflone^aomn^  £  La6<yi  ~j6ouHn^ 


TRACTOR 

ORAULIC 

WAGON 

MOIST 


CORN  CRtl 


"IV"  '.•••"•Ml  ll;  l|||  tUNMtLS 

VENTIlAtOlis  ~  'l||  ''' 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATfON 


cause  they  entailed  pumping  water  uphill 
and  carrying  it  long  distances  by  tunnels 
through  mountains.  So  the  “multiple  fea¬ 
ture”  project  was  born.  Power  was 
added:  that  helped  with  the  cost  by  set¬ 
ting  the  project  up  as  a  manufacturing 
enterprise  with  profit  making  opportunity. 
Flood  control  was  added,  which  was 
charged  off,  and  no  repayment  was 
planned  since  it  would  be  beneficial,  at 
least  in  theor\'.  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  Airny  Enginc'ers  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Hood  control  and  naviga¬ 
tion  in  ri\rrs.  they  often  work  on  the 
same  rivers  as  the  Bureau  of  Rc'clamation. 
In  controlling  floods  and  aiding  naviga¬ 
tion  they  build  dams.  When  there  is  a 
dam.  there  is  power.  That  is  how  the 
.\rmy  Enginc'ers’  Bonneville-  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  a  few  miles  above  Port¬ 
land  ( plannc*d  originally  for  aiding  naviga¬ 
tion  '  became  the  bigge-st  power  distribut¬ 
ing  businc'ss  in  the  Northwe-st.  It  now 
functions  as  the  Bonneville  Power  .Admin¬ 
istration  under  the  Dept,  of  Interior. 

The  Government  men  have  this  general 
answer  to  their  critics:  “The  economy  of 
the  Northwest  depends  on  harnessing  our 
abundant  supply  of  falling  water.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mass  production  in  this  coun- 
tr\’  has  been  built  on  a  cheap  and  ex¬ 
pandable  supply  of  power  in  the  form  of 
gas.  coal,  oil  or  falling  water.  The  North¬ 
west  has  only  water.” 

Pioneering  Comes  High 

Settlers  coming  into  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  will  do  most  of  their  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  Farmers’  Home  .Administra¬ 
tion.  a  lending  agency  which  is  part  of  the 
U.S.D..A.  .An  official  of  this  .Agency,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  feelings  as  follows:  “The 
settlers  that  are  coming  in  here  are  buy¬ 
ing  eveiAthing  at  peak  prices.”  he  said, 
“and  they  should  have  more  than  $4,000 
to  start  off  with.  A’et  everstime  I  open  my 
mouth  and  suggest  that  it  isn’t  enough.  I 
get  hell  from  the  veterans’  organizations 
for  tr\-ing  to  make  it  too  tough  for  the 
veteran.” 

The  Farmers’  Home  Administration  in 
Ephrata  has  figure's  available  on  estimated 
costs  of  setting  up  a  farm  unit.  The  equip¬ 
ment  comc's  to  $12,355.  the  livestock 
$5,000  and  the  faiTn  dc'velopment  which 
includes  leveling,  ditching  and  buildings 
comc's  to  $18,600.  The  total  cost  of  the 
faim  is  $35,955. 

The  F.H..A.  indicates  that  on  a  good  80 
acre  unit,  a  loan  of  $1 7,500 .might  be 
made  to  finance  the  operation. 

Soon  after  sc'eing  their  farms  which  now 
have  a  good  stand  of  sagebrush)  the  new 
settlers  want  to  find  out  how  much  money 
they  can  get  from  F.H..A.  They  discover 
quickly  that  the  F.H..A.  does  not  accept 
the  produl  tion  appraisal  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  their  land.  The  loan  can¬ 
not  be  granted  or  even  considered  until 
the  F.H..A.  appraisers  have  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  the  land  and  the  settler  him¬ 
self,  and  drawn  up  with  him  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  farm  operation. 


You  can  m a k e 
your  land 

pay  by 

planting  Musser 
Superior  quality 

nursery-grown  trees.  In  4  or  5  years  you 
will  start  harvesting  an  annual  crop  of 
Christmas  trees,  which  retail  at  from  $4 
to  $10  each.  Meanwhile,  the  trees  do  an 
excellent  conservation  job  for  you.  Our 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  GROWERS  GUIDE 
tells  you  all  about  varieties,  culture,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  marketing.  Why  not  start  a 
few  acres  of  these  trees  now — only  a 
few  dollars  invested  here  will  pay  huge 
dividends  In  coming  years.  Trees  start  as 
low  as  $16  per  thousand.  We  are  Ameri¬ 
ca's  largest  growers  of  Christmas  trees. 
You  profit  by  our  wide  experience.  Write 
for  free  Guide  and  full  information  today. 


Mere  economi¬ 
cal,  longer  lasting  than 
metal.  Yarciley  Plastic 
Pipe  won’t  rot,  rust  or 
corrode.  Weighs  ’/•  as 
much  as  steel. 

A  type  made  for  every 
rural  application  .  .  .  jet 
well  settings,  irrigation 
systems,  cold  water 
lines,  drairyage,  sewage 
disposal  and  well  cas^ 
ings.  Complete  line  of 
plastic  fittings  and 
adapters  for  all  types  of 
installations. 


pump 

farm  and  home 
ify  use.  Weighs  only  20 

pounds— self-priming.  Fils  pipe  or  garden  hose.  8 
GPM  at  40  lbs.  pressure  (more  at  lower  pressures), 
lifts  up  to  25  ft.  Electric.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

Gormon-Rupp  Pumps  ore  mode  in  oil  sizes  from  the 
Handy  and  Midget  up  to  irrigation  pumps  delivering 
1000  GPM  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  M 

The  MIDGET  I'/j*  pomp  — weight  62 
pounds.  Pumps  5500  GPH  .  .  .  Self- 
primes  to  30  feet  ...  non-deflging 
.  .  .  trouble-free. 


iend  your  name  on  a 
\ostcard  for  complete 


RIGID  OR  FLeXIBLE 


Yordley  M-6  is  a  semi-ripid  pipe  designed 
for  fast  lay-up  of  all  lateral  distribution 
systems.  Mode  in  30-ft.  lengths. 


M-3  is  a  flexible  pipe  for 
iet  well  and  submersible 
pump  installations.  So  light 
orso  man  can  pull  a  line. 
Shipped  in  long  coils. 


STANDARD  IRON  RIPE  SIZES 


Yordley  M-6-T/C  U  o  heovy-woll 
pipe  complete  with  stondord  threod 
odopters  ottoched.  Con  be  cut 
ond  odopied  to  stondord  fit*  £ 
fin9s  foster  thon  metol  pipe.  y 
Full  line  of  plostic  fittings.  A*] 

SEND  FOR 

DESCRIRTIVf  FOLOERS  Stk 


Bossy  likes 
FRESH  feed 

••and  here's  why 

PURINA  CHOWS 
re  fresh  and  good 


FRISH  QUALITY  INGRIDIINTS.  Wherever 
a  Purina  buyer  purchases  soybean  meal, 
linseed  meal,  meat  scraps,  vitamin  in* 

?;redients  or  mill  feeds,  he  is  known 
or  demanding  freshness  and  quality 


PURINA  RISIARCH  CONTROLS  QUALITY. 

Even  after  ingredients  are  bought  they 
are  carefully  checked  by  laboratory  test* 
ing.  Over  4,500  samples  are  checked 
every  month  in  Purina’s  laboratories. 


THIRI’S  A  MILL  NIAR  YOU.  Yes,  there 
are  34  Purina  Mills  carefully  spotted 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Your  dealer  can  get/r«A  Purina  Chows 
in  less  than  48  hours’  shipping  time. 


TIm  freshness  ensl  censtant  quality  of  Pwriiia  Chews  hove 
helped  le  moke  them  the  werM's  mesl  pepofor  feeds. 
Try  them  yourself  oird  yeu’R  quickly  see  why.  eo 


THE  PURINA  DEALER 


CAREFUL  MIXING  IN  MODERN  MILLS.  Each 
Purina  Mill  has  up*to*date  machinery 
for  measuring  ingredients  . . .  thorough 
mixing  .  .  .  careful  sacking.  Many  also 
make  soybean  or  alfalfa  meals. 


CHOWS 


ISpurinaI 

.u 

Is 

U  CHOWS  1 

a 

iLEBUmE-BIDl 


.4i<tve  thoHou^ 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


Some  Clall  It  Socialism 

Hy  holding  down  the  size  of  fann  units 
the  Bureau  hopes  to  keep  out  the  big. 
“factory  farms”  that  have  drawn  criticism 
in  California.  This  same  law  puts  a  top 
OP  incentive;  if  the  40  to  80  acre  unit  is 
the  final  goal  a  man  has  to  look  forward 
to.  a  lot  of  good  farmers  won’t  want  to 
go  into  the  Basin.  By  using  “the  water”  as 
a  club,  the  Government  has  a  powerful 
weapon  for  keeping  settlers  in  line.  It  is 
to  b«‘  a  small  farnu’r’s  world:  the  land  is 
being  taken  from  the  big  holders  at  prices 
which  are  far  from  realistic  in  today’s 
market.  If  the  present  land  holders  won’t 
sell,  the  Irrigation  District  can  assess  part 
of  the  improvement  cost  against  their 
land  whether  they  sign  up  for  water  or 
not. 

Today,  in  the  middle  west,  the  mini¬ 
mum  acreage  on  which  a  man  and  his 
family  can  farm  profitably  is  160  acres. 
In  10  years  it  may  be  200.  In  30  years, 
atomic  powered  machines  (osting  $5,000 
each  may  require  larger  areas  to  har\est 
before  they  can  produce  profitably.  If 
farmers  els«‘where  in  the  countr\'  put  such 
machines  into  use.  the  newly  developed 
and  irrigated  West  will  produce  crops  at 
a  higher  cost  and  be  out  of  business.  Pro¬ 
tecting  the  small  man  smothers  the  embryo 
big  operator  whose  progress  would  pace 
the  entire  area.  Granted  that  the  big 
operator  may  knock  ofT  many  of  his 
smaller  competitors,  still  there  are  big 
operators  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the 
world  will  have  to  meet  his  lower  price 
or  fall  by  the  wadside.  So  the  smaller 
farm  unit  may  in  itself  be  a  manacle  that 
will  cause  the  whole  project  to  be  tax 
subsidized  fifty  years  from  now.  The  units 
may  be  too  small  to  afford  the  kind  of 
machiner\-  the  morrow  may  bring. 

The  new  settlers  apparently  will  be 
gi\en  Govt'inment  supeiA'ision  from  a 
number  of  dire(  tions,  perhaps  more  than 
they  want,  or  perhaps  of  the  variety  that 
prompted  O.  C.  Gillum  of  Pasco  to  say, 
“There  are  seven  different  Government 
agency  offices  in  Pasco  and  I  can’t  get  any 
on-the-spot  help  from  any  of  them.  .All  I 
get  is  bulletins.  I’d  trade  all  of  them  for 
a  good  old-fashioned  county  agent.” 

EveiA'  farmer  in  the  country  should  be 
interested  in  following  the  progress  of  this 
new  state-size  expt-riment:  he  should  be, 
for  he  has  a  big  financial  interest  in  it. 

We  have  travel<*d  a  long  way  since 
Daniel  Webster  boomed.  “What  do  we 
want  of  this  vast  worthless  area,  this 
region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  shift¬ 
ing  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cac¬ 
tus  and  prairie  dogs?  Mr.  President,  I 
will  never  vote  one  cent  from  the  public 
treasun.’  to  place  the  Pacific  Coast  one 
inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  is  now.” 


The  LEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bocteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


alfalfa,  leipedeza,  peas,  beans, 
ume.  It  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculant 
in  the  Carton.”  LEGUME-AIO  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohit 


Florid  \  i*  one  of  the  worhl's 
most  protluclive  agricul¬ 
tural  areas.  .Agrieulture  is 
the  state's  seconti  most  impor¬ 
tant  imlustry  with  an  annual 
jtrotiuction  value  of  over  S418- 
IM>0,(HM).  Vet  vast  acres  await 
cultivation  in  one  of  the  few 
remaining  farming  frontiers, 
l  loritla  offers  unliniitetl .  op¬ 
portunities  for  able  farmers, 

.\ew  horizons  for  profit  on 
I'lorida  laml  is  matle  possible 
by  exjtert  help  ami  eooperation 
from  State  ami  local  agencies. 


African  White  Guineas,  $10  pr.  f.o.b.  Muscovies, 
I  pr.,  $15.  I  Drake,  3  Ducks,  $25  f.o.b.  Heavy¬ 
weight  White  Pullets.  Wh.  Cornish  for  Spring 
Delivery.  Shorthorns.  Polled  Shorthorns  and  Welsh 
Mountain  Ponies.  3  Female  Cockers,  $65  each. 

GRAZING  FIELDS 

BAY  END,  BUZZARDS  BAY.  MASS. 


•  MODERN  BEEF  TYRE.  Naturally-hornless 
Angus  rate  superior  as  economical  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  mature  quickly  .  ,  .  convert 
feed  efficiently  ,  .  .  return  a  good  profit. 

•  COMMAND  PREMIUM  PRICES.  Packers 
pay  more  for  Black  steers  because  they 
dress  out  a  premium  carcass  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  salable  beef. 

•  LARGER  CALF  CROPS.  Heifers  and  cows 
have  less  calving  trouble  for  Angus  calves 
have  smaller  polled-shaped  heads.  Gives  you 
more  calves  to  sell.  For  information,  write 

Amaricaa  Angas  Ass'h,  Chicago  9,  III. 


It  will  pay  you  to  find 
out  more  about  farm¬ 
ing  opportunities  in 
Florida.  Write  for 
this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  today! 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA  •  S101  B  COMM.  BLOG. 
TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 


Finest  of  all  Ii  w  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows.  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw  -bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable 
Smartly  enaineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
iobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  De¬ 
signed  for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes, 
estates,  etc.  Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row 
clearance.  Has  3-speed  Warner  transmission.  Rock¬ 
ford  riutch,  2  individual  brakes,  large  roomy  spring 
supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto  type  steering.  Sold 
only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low  price.  Prompt 
shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-1 S9  Cardan  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Farming  Interest: 


Address 
ar  R.F.D.  No. 


State. 


THE  HUCKSTERS 
(Continued  from  page  43) 

bound  ledgers.  Seareely  anyone  was  re¬ 
fused  if  he  asked  to  be  “put  on  the  book 
for  a  spell.”  There  was  no  high  pressure 
eolleeting.  Baek  in  1929  Jim  Wilkes  had 
a  bad  year,  like  so  many  others.  His  bill 
mounted  to  several  hundred  dollars  as 
one  streak  of  hard  luek  followed  another. 
Jim  made  a  slow  reeover\-,  but  Matt  eon- 
tinued  to  stop  at  his  plaee  ever\’  week. 
Finally  he  was  paying  his  bills  regularly 
again,  but  nothing  was  ever  said  to  him 
about  his  1929  debt.  Twenty  years  passed; 
the  1929  ledger  had  a  thiek  coating  of  dust 
on  it.  and  the  paper  was  already  yellowed. 
Then  one  day  two  years  ago  Jim  walked 
into  Fichter  Bros,  store  and  put  the  money 
he  owed  on  the  counter.  It  was  correct  to 
the  penny. 

Friend  of  Man 

Matt  Fichter  was  more  than  a  huckster. 
He  played  cupid  for  a  hired  girl  and  a 
bachelor  farmer  for  several  years,  and 
not  only  carried  their  love  letters  but 
helped  compose  them.  \Vhen  the  wedding 
day  came  the  groom  rode  to  the  bride’s 
house  in  the  huckster  wagon. 

Matt  dosed  out  simple  medicines  for  the 
sick,  wrote  letters  for  those  who  had  never 
learned  the  art,  cashed  the  checks  of 
Civil  War  veterans,  diagnosed  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  cows  and  horses,  and  settled 
line  fence  feuds;  he  found  jobs  for  work¬ 
ers  and  workers  for  jobs.  Some  folks  set 
butchering  day  for  Matt’s  visit,  because 
he  knew  how  to  sledge  a  hog  between  the 
eyes  and  when  to  take  off  the  kettle  of 
lard.  He  was  an  expert  at  seasoning 
sausage  and  mixing  the  sugar  cure  for 
hams  and  bacon. 

TTie  Huckster’s  Wares 

It  was  surprising  how  many  of  the  day- 
by-day  wants  Matt’s  light  wagon  held 
within  its  crowded  interior.  The  staples — 
sugar,  coffee,  flour,  spiees,  salt;  drugs  such 
as  Castoria,  epsom  salts,  cough  symp,  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  camphor,  liniment  for  man  and 
beast;  small  items  of  hardware,  nails, 
hinges,  buckles,  scythe  blades,  horse  col¬ 
lars;  dr>’  beans,  rice,  corn  meal,  breakfast 
oats;  overalls,  candy,  bolts  of  muslin  and 
calico,  clothespins,  a  bucket  of  salt  mack¬ 
erel,  a  jug  of  turpentine,  machine  oil, 
straw  hats  in  season,  oranges  at  Christmas 
time,  plug  tobacco,  cheese. 

There  was  a  seasonal  variety  too.  In  the 
spring  he  loaded  up  heavy  with  onion  sets, 
garden  .seeds,  and  seed  potatoes;  in  the 
summer  there  were  big  grot  eiy  orders  for 
the  threshing  rings  and  Mason  jars  with 
extra  lids  and  rubbers;  in  the  autum  there 
were  husking  pegs,  double-thumbed  gloves 
and  sausage  seasoning.  He  was  a  keen 
merchandiser.  If  there  was  a  shelf-worn 
item  at  the  home  store  he  carried  it  along 
on  the  wagon  and  moved  it  as  a  special; 
he  usually  added  a  sale  or  two  in  the 
luxury  class— a  hair  ribbon  for  the  little 
girl,  a  bag  of  commies  for  the  small  boy, 
or  a  bottle  of  toilet  water  for  the  young 


"Ora  NEW  HOLLAND  ’ 77" 

Saves  time  in  the  field- 
saves  money  all  aiound !" 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming'" 

N«w  Holland  Maohino  Co.,  Now  Holland,  Fa.  •  Minnoapolio  •  Dos  Moinoa  •  Kanaaa  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


WILLIAM  G.  FOX,  Wm.  G.  Fox  A  Sons  Dairy  Farm, 
B.  B.  1,  Guilford,  Indiana 


With  a  New  Holland  “77"  you  can 

packaae  up  to  10  tona  an  hour  of 
hifch  quality  feed  in  firm,  tight  bales. 


If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a  baler, 
just  consider  these  facts; 

1.  HIGH  CAFACiTY— When  your  hay  is  ready,  you 
want  it  baled  fast — before  rain  or  a  few  too 
many  hours  of  sun  can  spoil  it.  Ihe  “77”  is  fast. 
It  can  bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour!  No  other 
baler  can  match  that  capacity. 

2.  tow  MAiNTiNANCi— The  “77”  is  ruggedly 
built  and  designed  with  209c  fewer  parts.  This 
means  longer  wear  and  lower  replacement  costs. 
A  survey  of  5(X)  “77”  owners  showed  repairs 
and  maintenance  that  averaged  only  $21.40  for 
an  entire  season. 

3.  BETTEB  HAY— The  greatest  feed  value  of  hay  lies 
in  the  protein-rich  leaves  and  blossoms.  The 
gentle  baling  action  of  the  “77”  saves  more  of 
these  leaves  and  blossoms — this  can  mean  up 
to  509c  higher  feed  value  for  your  stock. 

4.  EXFEBiENCE— New  Holland  pioneered  the  auto¬ 
matic  twine-tie  baler  over  ten  years  ago.  No 
other  manufacturer  has  had  as  long  or  as  much 
experience  with  automatic  pick-up  balers.  To¬ 
day,  New  Holland  is  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  one-man,  pick-up  balers. 

If  you’ve  had  weather  worries  with  your  hay¬ 
ing  during  the  past  season— if  you  need  a  de¬ 
pendable,  high-capacity  baler,  look  ahead  to 
next  season.  See  the  “77”  at  your  dealer’s! 


“Dairy  farming  is  our  business,” 

says  Mr.  Fox,  “and  naturally  the 
element  of  time  enters  into  any 
well  organized  business.  Our  New 
Holland  “77”  saves  us  valuable 
time  by  baling  our  hay  fast,  the 
minute  it’s  cured  and  ready  in  the 
field. 

“We  especially  like  the  way  our 
New  Holland  picks  up  the  hay 
clean  and  gently  so  that  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  nutritious  leaves 
are  kept  in  the  bales.  And  the  firm, 
neatly  sliced  bales  make  it  faster 
and  easier  to  feed  our  dairy  herd. 

“We’re  proud  of  our  New 
Holland  “77”  baler.  It’s  a  big 
time,  money  and  labor  saver  and 
a  very  definite  asset  to  our  dairy 
farm  business.” 
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YouHeedc 


PIECK 

VACUUM  blower/ 


N 


o  matter  how  you  look  at  it— if  you  own  o 
forage  harvester  you  need  o  Pieck  Vacuum 
Blowerl  Scientifically  engineered  .  .  .  and  thor¬ 
oughly  proved-on-the-job— this  amazing,  new 
unloading  machine  empties  the  load  of  o  wogon 
or  truck  into  o  silo,  mow  or  stock  at  20-tons- 
per-hour  speed— end  betterl  Racing  for  ahead 
of  any  field  chopper — it  handles  gross  or  corn 
silage  .  .  .  wet  or  dry  hoy  .  .  .  straw — or 
onything  chopped — smashing  the  particles  of 
silage  so  fine  that  a  silo  will  hold  up  to  20% 
more  than  it  ewer  did  before. 

MAKES  UNLOADING  EASIER  . . .  SAFER  . . . 

Put  away  the  shovels  and  rakes  .  .  .  forget  all 
the  trouble  you’ve  hod  with  wagon  conveyors, 
dump  systems  ond  choked  feed  tobies.  The  Pieck 
Vacuum  Blower  eliminates  these  unloading  head- 
oches.  It's  safer,  too,  when  you  unload  with  a 
Pieck.  No  uncovered  moving  parts  to  catch  hands 
or  feet — no  dust  to  get  into  eyes,  ears,  nose 
or  throat— because  the  Pieck  is  100%  vocuumotief 

INCREASES  UNLOADING  SPEED  UP  TO  30% 

Drive  your  wagon  or  truck  under  the  business 
end  of  o  Pieck  Vacuum  Blower— ond  it  will 
empty  it  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  every  2  to  4 
minutes,  cutting  unloading  time  up  to  30%l 
Many  users  report  filling  a  100-ton  silo  in  a  day, 
or  less. 

LABOR  SAVINGS  UP  TO  50%  . . . 

Labor  is  no  problem  when  you  own  a  Pieck. 
Becouse,  with  this  new  type  Vacuum  Blawer,  all 
the  work  and  extra  steps,  invalved  in  ordinary 
unloading  methods,  is  entirely  eliminated.  A 
Pieck  makes  unloading  a  one-man  operation. 


FILLS  SILOS  UP  TO  79-FT.  IN  HEIGHT  . . . 

The  standard  model  Pieck  comes  equipped  with 
pipe  and  fittings  far  silas  up  ta  34  feet — but 
with  additianal  pipe,  available  in  3  and  6-faot 
lengths,  it  can  be  easily  extended  to  blow  silage 
inta  a  silo  up  to  79  feet  in  height. 

ADVANCED  ENGINEERING  FEATURES  .  .  . 

You  will  find  all  the  mast  advanced  engineering 
features  in  both  the  self-powered  and  tractor- 
powered  model  Piecks  .  .  .  features  that  add-up 
to  give  you  an  unlooder  rofed  tops,  for  peak 
performance  and  long,  trouble-free  service  life. 

Write  for  further  details 
and  the  name  of  the  Pieck 
dealer  loeatod  nearest  you. 


PIECK  VACUUM  BLOWER  CO. 

VALATIE  NEW  YORK 


lady.  Father  got  his  Sunday  afternoon 
cigar  from  Matt,  either  a  Pittsburgh  stogie, 
three  for  a  nickel,  or  even,  when  the  hogs 
had  been  sold,  an  expensive  5c  panatella. 

His  books  show  that  fifty  years  ago  he 
paid  10  and  12  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and 
20  cents  for  an  old  rooster:  fr\ers  were 
7  cents  a  pound:  butter  was  15.  He  sold 
a  pound  of  sugar  for  5  cents,  salmon  for 
10  cents  a  can,  and  calico  for  5  cents  a 
yard.  Bologna  and  salt  mackerel  were  10 
cents  a  pound. 

A  Penny  Saved 

A  great  deal  of  the  trade  was  barter. 
When  the  hens  were  laying  well  and  the 
cows  freshened,  the  housewife  paid  for 
the  week’s  supplies  with  chickens,  eggs, 
and  butter,  and  had  some  change  left  over 
to  drop  into  an  old  sugar  bowl  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  pie  cupboard.  Then  the  wagon 
usually  carried  more  weight  on  its  home¬ 
ward  trip  than  it  carried  out,  for  the 
huckster  was  the  sole  channel  through 
which  country  produce  moved  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  markets.  The  huckster  n‘- 
sened  one  day  a  week  for  a  trip  to  the 
city,  when  he  took  the  week’s  accumula¬ 
tion  of  produce  to  market.  Refrigeration 
being  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  and  be¬ 
fore,  city  people  had  only  a  vague  notion 
what  fresh  countr\'  butter  was  actually 
like,  and  their  eggs  had  often  lost  the 
bloom  of  youth. 

The  huckster  wagon  was  a  light-wheeled 
rig,  either  with  roll-up  canvas  sides  or 
with  wood  sides  which  supported  shelving. 
It  was  usually  drawn  by  two  horses,  light 
enough  to  make  good  speed.  The  so-called 
western  ponies  were  favorites,  for  they 
were  tough  and  could  trot  along  all  day 
without  tiring. 

In  the  early  days  of  auto  trucks  the 
progressive  storekeeper  sold  his  horses  and 
bought  a  Reo  or  a  Mack.  This  improved 
his  speed  and  widened  his  territor\-,  but 
the  farmer  no  longer  could  set  his  clock 
by  the  huckster,  for  the  engines  in  the 
early  trucks  were  cranky  and  unreliable. 

Fichter  Bros,  invested  in  a  red  Reo, 
which  was  known  far  and  wide  as  ‘‘The 
Red  Truck.”  The  Red  Truck  was  retired 
scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  when  huckster¬ 
ing  finally  withered  on  the  \ine.  About 
this  time  Fords,  Maxwells,  Essexes  and 
other  passenger  cars  came  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer’s  pocketbook,  roads 
were  improved,  and  the  hueJister  went 
into  a  swift  decline.  The  whole  family 
went  to  town  on  Saturday  night  to  do 
the  week’s  shopping  and  get  an  ice  cream 
soda.  The  days  of  huckstering  were  num¬ 
bered;  the  tempo  of  country  life  took  a 
faster  beat,  and  horizons  widened.  But 
who  can  say  we  live  in  a  better  world? 

THE  AUTHOR:  Much  oi  Georite  Fichter's  hio|(raphv  i« 
told  in  this  article — he  ia  the  son  of  the  huckster  and 
many  of  his  childhood  memories  revolve  around  the  Red 
Wagon.  For  several  years  alter  graduating  from  college 
he  worked  as  a  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology  at  Miami  University  and  keeps  up  this  associa¬ 
tion  by  editing  the  zoological  section  of  a  technical  jour¬ 
nal.  Most  of  his  time  at  present,  however,  is  taken  up 
with  his  work  as  editor  of  7  Ac  Fisherman  magazine. 


CnmPBEll-HIlUSFELD 

Spray  Painting  Outfits 


Yhem  off 


"pXO  more  and  better  painting 
^  in  an  hour  than  you  can 
brush  on  in  a  day.  Same  com¬ 
pressor  inflates  tires,  lubricates 
cars,  tractors,  implements. 

4  models,  precision  built  for 
trouble  free  service.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Gasoline  or  electric 


power, 


them  at  your  dealet 
or  write  for  literature, 
gifint  bis  name, 

pressure 
^  maid 

New  lew  Priced 
Pratiura  Maid  .  ,  .  dwarf 
in  size  .  .  .  giant  in  power, 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

1S1  RAILROAD  AVE.,  HARRISON.  OHIO 


For  Form  Buildings  .  .  . 

Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  protects  against  new 
dangers  from  water  piping, 
air  ducts,  etc.  New  low 
points,  almost  invisible. 
Most  durable  materials,  all 
UL  approved. 


2-WAY 

LKHTtlU 


For  Electrical  Appliancos 

Unlike  ordinary  arresters. 
Green  Guard  holds  light¬ 
ning  surges  to  less  than  Tine 
voltage.  Prevents  damage 
to  ranges,  water  heaters, 
motors,  switches.  Send  for 
full  story.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton  S,  Vf’is. 


PR0TECT10.\ 


I'II'HTNING  protection 
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Let  BEiS  Make 
Money  and  Honey 
for  you! 


Easy  to  raise,  fascinating  — 
you  make  good  money.  Im¬ 
proves  your  crops  —  often 
doubles  the  yield  of  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed,  etc.  —  valu¬ 
able  in  orchards.  Inexpensive  —  requires 
very  little  of  vour  time. 

Send  $1.00  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee-keepinu” 
and  six  months  subscription  to  leading  bee  maga- 
/ine.  Or  send  for  information  about  complete  bee 
raising  outfits,  including  the  bees.  Write  today! 

Amcricoa  Bac  Jouraal,  Box  Nl.  Hamilton,  III. 


mma 
ms 


JAGUAR 

M.G. 

HILLMAN 


SALES-PARTS 
SERVICE 

Cars  may  be  purchased 
on  convenient  financing 
plan  if  you  wish;  domestic  cars  accepted  as 
trade-ins.  Write,  wire  or  phone . . . 

IMPORTED  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

216  E.  PERN  ST.  .  HOOPESTON.  6  ILL 
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32  CROSSES  AND  A  CHAMP 
(Continued  from  page  67) 

started.  During  his  first  years  he  was  constantly  in  debt.  As  a 
\  illajE;e  boy  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  he  grew  up  with  a  fondness  for  cattle. 
That  led  to  a  job  in  the  local  creamery.  After  taking  short 
courses,  he  became  a  dairy  herd  tester.  In  1917,  he  married 
schoolteacher  Helen  French  and  began  fanning  her  parents’ 
40-acrc  place  near  Poultney.  He  started  with  si.\  scrub  cows, 
a  30-year-old  horse — and  a  desire  to  have  purebred  cattle. 

It’s  the  bull  which  often  gets  the  fame,  and  Eddy  nods  when 
nc-ighbors  say  that  it  was  Old  45th  who  “made”  him.  Then  he 
adds,  “But  that’s  forgetting  my  Isa  cow.”  It  was  his  herd-testing 
experience  which  introduced  him  to  the  state’s  top  cow  families. 

That’s  how  he  acquired  Isa  Scotia  Beets,  a  first  calf  heifer. 
She  looked  promising,  but  her  owner  was  fed  up  with  her  habit 
of  kicking  o\er  the  milk  pail  about  once  a  week.  Bob  wasn’t 
eager  to  have  a  kicker  either,  but  couldn’t  resist  the  $200  bargain 
— he  knew  Isa  was  backed  by  a  high-producing  dam.  aunts  and 
sisters.  She  became  his  first  100-pound-a-day  milker  and  first 
blue  ribbon  winner.  More  important,  she  was  an  ideal  brood  cow. 

In  what  is  now  the  calf  stable  of  his  present  barn  he  installed 
stanchions  for  the  14  registered  cows  which  replaced  the  six 
SI  rubs  he  had  owned.  He  added  a  silo.  The  30-year-old  horse 
became  a  team.  On  the  same  acreage  he  increased  hay  output 
Irom  10  tons  to  40.  And  all  the  time  he  was  reading  ever\  thing 
he  could  lay  hands  on  that  concerned  breeding.  He  wanted 
most  of  all  a  good  herd  bull.  That  meant  that  a  proven  sire  was 
out  of  the  question,  because  he  couldn’t  afford  big  money. 

Nor  could  he  spend  much  time  scouting  around.  But  he  had 
a  confederate  who  was  also  a  self-taught  geneticist,  the  Rev. 
John  Donald,  who  had  dabbled  in  breeding  poultry'.  Rev.  Don¬ 
ald  reported  one  day  in  1924  that  he  had  seen  a  couple  of  nice- 
looking,  well-bred  bull  calves  for  sale  at  the  Beaver  Dam  Stor  k 
Farm  at  Montgomery-,  N.  Y. 

The  cheaper  one  could  be  bought  for  $1,400,  a  bargain  be¬ 
cause  he  was  too  black  for  Holstein  Fanciers  of  those  days.  Also, 
although  his  lines  were  fine  in  other  respects,  he  had  slightly 
over-thick  shoulders. 

Eddy  quizzed  his  partner,  learned  that  the  too-black  bull’s 
dam  was  a  high  producer  and,  very  important,  had  a  sister 
which  was  setting  up  a  sensational  milking  record.  This  indi-  ^ 
r  ated  transmitting  qualities,  and  the  partners  gambled  on  Ormsby 
.Sensation  45th. 

It  worked,  and  Eddy  soon  bought  full  interest  in  the  bull. 
Holstein  blackness  ceased  to  be  a  fault.  The  thickish  shoulders 
weren’t  transmitted.  And  as  a  sire.  Old  45th  truly  became  a 
sensation. 

Mating  Isa’s  first  four  daughter  with  him  produced  out¬ 
standing  bulls.  Herself  bred  to  Old  45th,  Isa  produced  a  pair 
ol  the  world's  record  twin  cows,  of  which  one  become  dam  of 
A  Gold  Mr'dal  bull. 

Meanwhile,  Eddy  had  acquired  a  second  brood  cow,  Trixy 
Hangeiveld  Beets,  whose  family  he  knew  from  herd-testing  days: 
she  also  nicked  beautifully  with  Old  45th. 

Two  daughters,  Trixy  Ormsby  Beets  and  Newmont  Onnsby 
Jewel,  pro<'eeded  to  set  up  world’s  records  in  Eddy’s  little  barn. 
The  pattern  of  both  superb  production  and  reproduction  con¬ 
tinued.  For  example,  Trixy  became  dam  of  the  Gold  Medalist. 
Newmont  Aristocrat.  Meanwhile,  Isa  and  Old  45th  produced 
Newmont  Mutual  Ormsby  Lad,  which  has  been  called  the 
greatest  son  of  sire.  He  was  acquired  by  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Among  his  daughters  was  the  Eddy  cow  which  became 
the  first  4-year-old  in  the  country  to  make  over  800  {X)unds  fat 
on  twice-a-day  milking. 

Nor  was  there  anything  fancy  about  the  fanning  that  ac¬ 
companied  this  breeding.  Eddy  made  his  world’s  records  on 
quality  roughage  and  conservative  graining.  Backing  up  his 
pastures  were  corn  silage,  beet  pulp  and  early-cut  timothy.  Seeing 
no  need  for  it,  he  hasn’t  yet  tried  grass  silage.  He  early  suspected 
souped-up  proteins  as  the  cause  of  udder  troubles.  Like  others,  ' 
he  once  used  grain  with  as  inuch  as  24''r  protein.  That’s  how  his  ^ 
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It  Shows  a  Plan  That  May 
Get  You  1000  lbs.  More  Milk 


per  Cow.  Probably  you’ve  heard  about  the  Purina 
Dairy  Plan  for  years — wondered  whether  it  could  help  you 
get  more  milk  and  longer  milking  life. 

This  48-page  booklet  will  give  you  a  lot  of  answers.  It 
shows  you  how  we  can  lift  production  of  a  cow  by  1000 
to  2000  lbs.  milk  by  the  way  she’s  fed  and  handled  while 
dry.  It  tells  how  we’ve  added  more  than  1000  lbs.  to  the 
production  level  of  our  heifers.  It  explains  how  we’ve 
added  to  our  profits  by  keeping  cows  for  3  more  lactations 
than  most  dairymen  are  able  to  do. 


This  book  could  make  a  sizeable  difference  in  your  profits 
this  year.  Surely  it’s  worth  a  stamp.  Just  send  in  the 
coupon.  Would  you  also  like  a  weight  tape  which  we 
use  on  the  Purina  Farm  to  tell  us  when  to  breed  heifers, 
whether  dry  cows  are  gaining  properly,  how  big  our 
calves  are?  If  you  want  one,  simply 
enclose  20^  in  coin  and  check  the 
proper  place  in  the  coupon. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

SI.  Louis  3,  Me. 
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Ideas  fVn’  llie  Farm 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDEAS 
DISCUSSED  HERE,  SEE  END  OF  COLUMN 


To  Increase  Build  with  low-production  summer  months  in  mind,  prove  that  every 
Milk  5°  al)o^e  85°  means  two  to  seven  |K)unds  milk  loss  per  tlay!  Heat-rellecting 

Yield  aluminum  keeps  barns  up  to  15°  cooler.  Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum 

CioiTugated  or  5-\'  Crimp  Roofing  and  Siding  means  extra  profits.  .\sk 
)()ur  dealer.  Write  lor  tree  literature. 


Portable  Portable  irrigation  length- 
irrigation  ens  pasturing  seasons,  reduces 
Systems  supplementary  feeding. ..ex¬ 
tra  money  in  the  bank.  See 
the  dealer  who  has  Reynolds  Lifetime 
.Muminum  Pipe.  It  is  rust-proof,  long- 
lasting,  yet  light  and  easy  to  handle. 
20-f(M)t  section  of  -l-inch  pipe  weighs  only 
lb  |)ounds.  Free  12-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let  available. 


Heat  You  can  have  one-coat. 

Reflection...  low-cost,  long-1  ile  roof 
Plus!  protectifm  this  winter,  and 

a  heat-reflecting  “shield” 
next  summer... with  .\sphalt-.\luminum 
Roof  Coating.  Helps  j)revent  hot  weather 


jK>ultry  losses,  increasing  milk  yield  and 
weight  gains.  Buy  a  brand  showing  the 
Warranty  seal,  adopted  by  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  as  assurance  of  a  superior  prod¬ 
uct.  F'ree  folder  on  request. 


Food,  Time,  Put  Revnolds  Wrap, 
Labor  Saver  pure  aluminum  foil,  to 
work  in  your  kitchen.  Line 
your  broiler  pan  with  it  to  sa\e  scouring, 
,e(K)k  in  it  to  save  food  and  flaxor,  wrap 
leftovers  in  it  to  keep  them  fresh  longer. 
F'or  a  real  treat  bake  your  next  chicken  or 
turkey  in  Reynolds  \Vrap.  White  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  on  “1,001  Kitchen  .Miracles.” 


Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 

Box  1800-C-3,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


Please  send  literature  on:  Irrigation  Q; 
Locker  Wrap  Q:  Insulation  □;  Rtxjf 
Coating  Q;  Corrugated  Q;  5-\’  Crimp  Q, 


Name. 


Military  requirements  for  aluminum  af¬ 
fect  total  supply  of  these  products.  But 
production  capacity  is  expanding.  Keep 
asking  your  dealer. 


- - 


For  Farm  More  heat  in  winter,  less 
Buildings  in  summer  is  assured  with 
or  Home  Reynolds  .Muminum  Foil  In¬ 
sulation.  Reflects  up  to  95% 
of  radiant  heat.  Keejjs  out  moisture,  too. 
Easy  to  staple  or  tack  up.  High  in  effi¬ 
ciency...  low  in  price.  250  sq.  ft.  in  a  15  lb. 
roll.  See  your  dealer.  .Ask  for  free  folder. 


I  Jewel  cow  started  her  world’s  record  test. 

'  But  she  finished  on  \2y2^f  calf  ration, 
and  Eddy  finally  settled  on  17^r  as  a 
regular  feed. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  also  settling  on  the 
Old  45th  line.  For  a  few  years  he  had 
tried  outside  sires  which  were  cousins  or 
more  casually  related  to  his  successful  bull. 
.Although  they  were  well-bred  animals 
they  did  not  nick  well  with  his  herd  in 
giving  high  producers. 

So,  in  1930,  he  began  intensive  line- 
breeding  in  earnest,  his  object  being  to 
j  concentrate  the  best  elements  of  his  foun- 
i  dation  blood.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
Newmont  .Aristocrat  bull.  Eddy  eventually 
sold  a  $10,000  half  interest  in  the  Gold 
Medalist  to  Seward  Johnson  of  the  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson  bandage-manufacturing 
I  company,  and  .Aristrocat  is  now  at  the 
1  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  for  arti¬ 
ficial  senice,  as  is  also  his  noted  son, 
Newmont  .Aristocrat  10th. 

In  the  lineage  of  Aristocrat  one  can 
see  the  Eddy  method  at  work.  His  dam 
was  that  world’s  record  Trixy,  daughter 
of  Old  45th:  Tri.xy  as  a  4-ycar-old  made 
24,324  pounds  milk  and  819  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Eddy  decided  to  retire  in  1947  and  ad¬ 
vertised  a  dispersal  sale  at  that  time.  He 
had  an  aching  back,  the  result  of  a  tussle 
with  one  of  his  bulls,  and  had  made 
enough  money  to  take  it  easy.  But  at  the 
last  moment  he  weakened  and  held  back 
a  young  bull  and  a  few  good  heifers.  With 
these,  in  semi-retirement,  he  is  now  work¬ 
ing.  Newmont  Dean  Trixy  is  one  of  the 
recent  additions  to  this  small  herd.  He 
believes  that  he  can  further  refine  the 
inbreeding  and  produce  a  still  finer  milk 
cow. 

From  all  indications,  Eddy’s  inbreeding 
has  produced  the  uniformity  he  was  after. 
“No  doubt  of  it,  he  has  done  a  beautiful 
job.”  comments  Professor  Victor  .A.  Rice, 
head  of  the  .Animal  Husbandrx-  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
j  “But  in  genetics,”  he  adds,  “you  only 
!  finish  one  job  to  find  yourself  on  the 
1  threshold  of  another.  There  should  be 
I  several  others  doing  what  Eddy  has  done, 
each  breeding  his  fine  line  to  its  full  capa¬ 
bilities.  With  another  inbred  family  like 
this,  and  the  two  nicking  well,  it  would 
,  be  fascinating  to  crossbreed  the  two,  then 
start  all  over  again  with  the  sorting-out 
i  process  to  produce  a  uniform  new  strain 
that  might  be  even  higher  producing  than 
each  parent  strain.” 

What  the  Line  Looks  Like 

Eddy  has  done  a  good  job  of  elimi¬ 
nating  defects  in  his  animals — certainly 
show  judges  and  buyers  think  so.  The 
cows  lack  a  “Ix'efy”  look,  are  angular 
rather  than  blcnky;  they  have  well-hung 
udders,  straight  backs,  and  deep-barrelled 
bodies;  their  heads  arc  refined,  with 
broad-set  eyes  and  wide  jaws  that  provide 
good  lawn-mowing  ability.  While  some  arc 
r  exceptions,  most  carry  on  Old  45th’s  tend- 
I  cncy  to  black  genes  predominating  over 
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white.  The  bulls,  similarly  tending  toward 
blackness,  are  powerful  big  fellows  but, 
like  the  cows,  are  without  what  dairymen 
call  a  coarse  look. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  Eddy’s 
breeding  so  far  to  show  any  accentuation 
of  temperament  qualities,  or  tendency  to 
produce  high-strung  cows,  just  as  there 
has  been  no  physical  freak.  His  present 
young  bull,  Newmont  .Aristocrat  Dean, 
mated  with  a  half-sister  to  produce  the 
heroine  of  our  stoiy,  Newmont  Dean 
Trixy,  has  a  dam  and  a  sire  who  were 
similarly  related.  Besides  being  a  fine 
physical  specimen  and  prepotent,  his  tem¬ 
perament  is  entirely  normal. 

Eddy  has  no  illusions  about  the  possible 
dangers  in  inbreeding  if  it  isn’t  handled 
scientifically.  His  rule  of  thumb  is;  “Don’t 
marr\-  the  only  good  girl  in  the  family — 
first  see  what  her  kinfolk  are  like.”  That’s 
why  his  breeding  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
careful  record-keeping,  as  it  is  of  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  sizing  up  mating  prospects.  Besides 
performance  and  appearance,  he  also  fig¬ 
ures  in  what  the  mother,  sisters  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  been  like.  That  way,  he  can’t 
go  far  wrong  in  predicting  which  animals 
will  nick  well  when  mated.  .And  as  long 
as  he  doesn’t  let  a  mistake  creep  in,  he 
feels  that  he’s  safer  breeding  the  inbreds 
which  he  knows  all  about  than  taking  a 
chance  on  an  imported  animal  whose 
various  kinfolk  aren’t  so  well  known  to 
him. 

Eddy’s  claim,  that  if  inbreeding  is  prop¬ 
erly  handled  the  best  and  not  the  worst 
can  be  bred  up,  is  supported  by  the  Bar 
Harbor,  Mich,  laboratories,  w’here  Dr. 
Little’s  mice,  in  terms  of  human  genera¬ 
tions,  go  back  through  inbreeding  to  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Noah.  The  mice  are 
normal  in  every  respect. 

Eddy  has  also  proved  another  ver\-  im¬ 
portant  point  about  breeding  fine  stor  k — it 
can  be  profitable.  He  started  from  scratch 
and  financed  his  operation  from  the  initial 
income  from  a  not-too-good,  40-acre  farm. 
He  has  made  enough  money  to  retire,  go 
back  to  his  original  place,  and  indulge  his 
hobby. 

THE  AUTHOR:  William  Gilman,  who  livea  in  Vermont, 
has  been  a  foreidn  correspondent  in  China,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Washington,  a  war  correspondent,  and,  most  re¬ 
cently.  a  freelance  magazine  writer  on  agricultural  and 
scientific  subjects.  He  started  out  to  be  a  chemist — was 
one,  in  fact,  for  several  years  after  graduating  from  West¬ 
ern  .Michigan  College.  His  agricultural  training  came  to 
him  the  natural  way,  by  growing  up  and  working  on  bis 
lather's  .Michigan  farm. 

PONDS— POOLS  OR  PI  DOLES 
(Continued  from  poge  63) 

for  every  foot  of  rise  the  dam  slopes  in¬ 
ward  three  feet  on  one  side  and  two  feet 
on  the  other.  In  order  to  finish  with  the 
top  of  the  dam  eight  feet  wide,  the  bottom 
was  built  58  feet  wide.  The  fill  was  laid 
down  in  narrow  layers,  and  thoroughly 
packed  by  the  heas'y  equipment  to  give 
it  added  strength.  Even  so,  the  contractor 
allowed  ten  per  cent  on  the  height  of  the 
dam  for  settling. 

Two  parts  of  this  dam  had  to  be  built 
into  the  structure  before  the  fill  could 


ROTARY  TILLER  ^ 


Write  for  full  details  about 
every  model  SEAMAN 
builds  and  for  this  book 
"Benefits  of  Rotary  Til¬ 
lage” — the  most  complete 
description  of  rotary  til¬ 
lage  practices  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  It's  the  result  of 
nearly  20  years'  experi¬ 
ence  and  it's  packed  with 
facts  important  to  you. 


The  SEAMAN  TILLER,  by  quick,  simple  adjustments,  gives  you 
complete  control  of  tilth  for  each  field  and  each  crop.  For 
example:  medium  for  average  soils,  fine  pulverization  for 
loams,  coarse  for  soils  high  in  clay. 

And  tillage  in  tough,  root  bound  sod,  rocky  fields  or  in 
heavy  cover  is  simply  a  matter  of  gear  selection.  Obviously, 
the  SEAMAN  is  a  must  in  pasture  renovation. 

Reduces  rain-risk.  Because  SEAMAN-tillage  is  generally 
complete  in  only  one  operation  you  can  seed  directly 
behind  the  machine,  thus  you  virtually  eliminate  a  costly 
"re-do”  caused  by  sudden  rain.  Further,  you  can  start  your 
tillage  earlier  for  the  SEAMAN  safely  works  land  too  wet 
for  conventional  tools. 

Now  add  to  those  features:  soil  and  crop  improve^ 
ment  because  SEAMAN-tillage  promotes  humus  devel¬ 
opment.  Maximutn  soil  aeration  and  proper  moisture  j 
retention.  A  great  saving  in  labor  with  more  tillage  / 
finished  in  far  less  time.  .  B 

So.  for  more  profit  per  acre  the  SEAMAN  deserves  your  B 
investigation  now  so  it  will  be  ready  to  get  on  your  land  B 
earlier  this  spring.  B , 


be  put  down,  one  with  a  mechanic  al  spillway,  the  other  a  water 
pipe  which  leads  to  water  tanks  for  stock  watering.  Both  had 
to  go  through  the  base  of  the  dam.  'I’he  mechanical  spillway  is 
a  ten-inch  tube  which  cuts  through  the  dam  in  the  undisturbed 
earth  at  one  side.  A  riser  is  attached  to  the  tube  and  rises  to 
where  the  pond  surface  will  be.  Through  this  tube,  water  from 
the  rather  large  drainage  area  can  escape  without  going  o\er 
the  sod  spillway.  Thus,  the  spillway  is  protected  from  being 
constantly  wet  which  would  eventually  kill  off  the  grass. 

The  stock  watering  pipe  also  ends  in  a  riser  which  extends 
up  into  the  pond  inside  a  filter.  The  filter  is  a  square  chimney 
made  of  cinder  blocks  that  arc-  set  in  a  cc-ment  base  and  rise- 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  filter  prc-\c‘nts  clogging  of 
the  pipes  and  proxides  clear  drinking  wate  r  for  the  stock.  I'hc- 
water  pipe  is  carric-d  through  the  dam  and  out  the  other  side, 
buried  below  frost  level.  It  leads  to  water  tanks  in  the  two  fields, 
each  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  float  val\e  to  control  the  flow. 
Near  the  dam  there  is  a  shut-ofl  and  drainage-  \alve  for  winter 
protection.  On  both  pipe-  and  tube  passing  through  the  dam 
were  welded  two  collars  six  feet  square-  to  pre-\ent  water  and 
crawfish  from  following  the  surface  of  the  pipe  and  causing  a 
leak  through  the  dam  itself. 

The  sod  spillway  was  constructed  at  one  side  of  the  dam  on 
undisturbe-d  soil.  It  took  veiy  little  work  to  make  a  spillway 
twenty  feet  wide  which  leads  the  water  around  the  side  of  a 
hill  with  a  slow  drop.  This  spillway  is  three  fe-et  below  the  top 
surface  of  the  dam  and  is  adequate  to  protee  t  the  dam  during 
the  most  severe  storms.  The  top  soil  which  had  to  be-  scraped 
away  from  the  dam  site  was  later  added  to  the  top  and  the 
outside  slope  of  the  dam.  A  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  was 
put  on.  and  Billy  was  rewarded  for  his  long  and  careful  inspec  ¬ 
tion  by  being  allowed  to  se-ed  it  with  a  grass  mixture.  For  days 
thereafter  he  prayed  for  rain.  His  prayers  finally  were-  answered 
with  a  downpour  whic  h  turned  the  diggings  into  a  size-able  farm 
pond.  The  finished  pond  had  cost  $450.00  —  a  fairly  average 
price  where  the  dam  site  pemiits  the  building  of  a  normal, 
short  dam. 

Rust  stretched  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  the  pond  to  pre¬ 
vent  livestcK'k  from  turning  it  into  a  wallow,  and  planted  seedling 
pines  around  the  edge.  No  trees  were  planted  on  the  dam  itself, 
however,  for  their  roots  tend  to  penetrate  through  the  dam  to 
the  water;  and  when  they  die  and  decay,  water  tunnels  are- 
formed  through  the  dam. 

Management  of  the  pond  create-d  something  of  a  problem. 
Rust  wanted  to  use  the  pond  for  watering  stock,  for  fishing,  and 
also  for  an  cx  casional  swim.  He  naturally  wanted  perfectly  clear 
water.  To  get  the  most  out  of  a  fishing  pond,  however,  it  should 
be  fertilize-d  with  around  100  pounds  of  8-8-8  to  the  surfac  e  acre- 
which  increases  the  growth  of  plant  food  for  the  fish  and  leaves 
the  pond  rather  murky.  For  the  be-st  conditions  for  fish  the  water 
should  be  so  cloudy  that  you  cannot  see  through  more  than 
twelve  inches  of  it. 

When  Rust  found  that  it  takes  500  man-hours  of  fishing  for 
each  acre  of  a  pond  each  year  to  keep  the  fish  population  at  its 
best,  he  decide-d  that  he  would  cut  down  on  fertilize-r  and  fish 
fex>d  and  content  himself  with  fewer  and  smaller  fish.  He  stocked 
his  pond  with  500  bluegill  fingerlings  and  50  large  mouth  bass 
fingerlings.  The  wildlife  agent  warned  him  that  he  might  even¬ 
tually  find  other  fish,  such  as  yellow  bellie-d  catfish,  in  the  pond, 
their  eggs  brought  there  on  the  feet  of  water  fowl. 

After  the  cans  full  of  young  fish  had  be-en  dumped  into  the 
pond,  Billy  and  his  father  inspec  ted  their  new  possession.  Heavy 
rains  had  proved  the  sodden  spillway  to  be  big  enough  to  handle 
any  rains  they  themselves  could  weather  without  the  use  of  an 
ark.  The  mechanical  spillway  took  care  of  light  rains  without 
putting  the  sod-way  under  water.  Grass  was  growing  on  the 
outsidc  bank  of  the  dam,  and  the  steep  side  of  the  pond  would 
prevent  too  many  aquatic  weeds  from  growing  in  the  pond  itself. 
Water  flowed  by  gravity  through  the  ground  pipe  to  tanks  in 
the  two  fields  that  had  never  been  used  for  pastures  be-fore 
this  time. 


BONE  MEAL  cmi 
CROUND  UMESTONE 
or  thoir  E^hralont 


The  animal  body  is  a  combination  of  water,  protein,  fat,  and 
minerals,  with  minerals  ^counting  for  the  smallest,  yet  a 
vitally  important  part. 

Minerals  are  im|>ortant  to  bone.  They  are  found  in  blood, 
muscle  tissue  and  vital  organs.  In  addition,  they  help  control 
the  enzyme,  vitamin  and  hormone  functions  —  the  highly  com¬ 
plex,  delicately  balanced  activities  that  convert  feed  into  nutrients 
and,  in  turn,  huild  nutrients  into  growth,  heavy  produaion  and 
healthy  young. 

The  easy,  economical  way  to  make  sure  your  livestock  get  all 
the  minerals  they  need  is  to  follow  this  simple  plan. 

Put  a  bone  meal  and  ground  limestone  mixture  or  their  equiv¬ 
alents  in  one  side  of  a  divided  mineral  box.  This  supplies  calcium 
and  phosphorus  as  well  as  traces  of  sulphur,  magnesium  and 
potassium.  In  the  other  side  of  the  box  put  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  This  supplies  both  the  salt  and  the  trace  min¬ 
erals  —  cobalt,  manganese,  iron,  copper,  iodine  and  zinc,  which 
are  needed  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

Fed  free  choice,  this  plan  supplies  a  balanced  mineral  ration. 
Your  dairy  cows,  beef  animals,  hogs  and  sheep  will  take  what 
they  want  and  need  for  thrifty  use  of  feed,  rapid  gains,  good 
reproduction.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt  by  name.  It’s  like  a  low-cost  insurance  policy  covering  all 
your  livestock  and  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  per  animal  per  year. 
Feed  it  free  choice. 


FREE  —  Just  off  the 
press,  this  32-page  book 

fjves  you  the  complete 
acts  on  feeding  salt 
and  trace  minerals  to 
all  classes  of  animals. 
Mailed  FREE  and  post¬ 
paid.  Morton  Salt  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  781,  Chicago 
90,  Illinois. 


As  a  final  test  of  the  pond,  Milton  Rust 
hegin  teaehing  Billy,  who  had  never  been  ! 
in  water  deeper  than  in  his  bathtub,  the 
joys  of  swimming. 


BULLETINS  FOR  POND  BUILDERS 

Earth  Dams  for  Farm  Reservoirs — Earl  G,  Welch, 
Cir.  470,  Agricultural  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Kentucky 

Farm  Fishponds — Farmers'  Buletin  1983,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  to  Build  a  Farm  Pond — Leaflet  259,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ponds  for  Farm  Water  Supply — Bulletin  PI  7 
(New  Series)  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Farm  Ponds — August  D.  Pistilli,  Cornell  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  771,  September  1949, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Farm  Ponds — Circular  276,  Extension  Service, 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson, 
South  Carolina 

Build  a  Pond  with  Your  Own  Farm  Power — 
J.  I.  Case.,  Inc.,  Racine  Wisconsin 

Weed  Control  in  Small  Ponds — H.  W.  Jackson, 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Blacksburg,  Virginia.  Bulletin  425 

Build  a  Farm  Pond  for  Pleasure  and  Profit — 
Armco  Drainage  &  Metal  Products,  Inc., 
Middletown,  Ohio 

Management  of  Farm  Fish  Ponds — Bulletin 
254,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alobomo 

The  Farm  Quarterly — Spring  1946,  Vol.  I, 
No.  1 

Pond  Building  with  Earthmoving  Power — Coter- 
pillor  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Report  on  Bentonite — Reproduced  by  the 
Wyodok  Chemical  Company,  4600  East 
71st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio— prepared  by 
Ben  F.  Powell,  Construction  Engineer, 
U.  S.  D.  A 

How  to  Build  a  Pond  on  Your  Form  or  Estate — 
USF  Pond  System,  United  Steel  Fabricators, 
Inc.,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Surface  Runoff  Supply  Estimates — Leonard 
Schiff,  Soil  Conservation  Service-Research, 
Washington  25,  0.  C. 

Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Farm  Ponds— 
Virgil  Overholl,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus 

Irrigation  Canal  Liner  (fiberglass) — Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NOTE:  The  Farm  Quarterly  is  indebted  to  Virgil  Over¬ 
holt,  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  much  of  the  factual  material  that  was  used  in 
this  article  and  for  his  help  in  organizing  and  checking 
the  article.  Similar  help  was  given  by  the  Oder  Con¬ 
struction  Company  of  Morrow,  Ohio. 


si6Soy 

Sensational  Giant 
HYBRID  Tomato 

The  plants  have  such  amazing  Hybrid  Vigor  they 
grow  faster,  have  much  stronger  stalks  and  bear  the 
BIGGEST,  HE.WIEST,  smooth,  round  tomatoes  you 
ever  saw!  The  thick-meated,  scarlet  fruits  often  weigh 
1  lb.  or  more.  They’re  extra  delicious,  too! 

You’ll  get  a  heavier  yield  and  for  a  longer  season. 
Wonderful  for  roadside  and  market  selling,  outstanding 
for  the  home  garden. 

A  true  Fi  “first  generation”  h>brid — so  costly  to 
produce,  30  seeds  cost  50c.  To  try  Big  Boy,  we’ll  mail 
10  seeds  free  —  send  stamp  for  postage. 

Or  to  have  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

76tb  Axnial  Birg**  Swd  Catalat  FREE  —  All  k*st  Flawars  and  Vcfctablts 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  391  Burpee  Buildinc 
Philadelhia  32,  Pa.  o'  Clinton,  Iowa  or  Riverside,  Calif. 


FREE 


HOW  TO  FAHEN 
10,000  STEERS 


You  can  feed  out  10  steers  from  the  grain  and  pasture  on  your  own 
farm.  But  10,000  steers  is  another  matter.  It  takes  almost  .$1,000,000 
to  buy  them.  Where  do  you  get  good  stock?  How  do  you  keep  them 
healthy?  The  Spring  Farm  Olakteri-Y  will  take  you  to  an  Iowa  farm 
where  you’ll  see  how  they  fatten  and  market  lO.OdO  steers. 

Send  in  your  subscription  today. 

1  year  $2.00  2  years  $.3.50  3  years  $5.00 


llECTWC 

barn 

CltAMtR 


GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

M  purchatur  ia  4ittati«fi«4,  <l««n«,  may  b#  taUnna^ 
any  Hma  within  90  4ay*  of  original  ahipmon^ 
data  for  camplota  rotund. 


Switch  from  out¬ 
moded  shoveling 
drudgery  to  power 
cleaning.  Hold 
your  boys  at  home 
— keep  your  help 
happier.  Make 
your  barn  more 
sanitary  —  less 
odor.  Milk  inspectors  APPROVE  Clay 
cleaners. 

LOOK  AHEAD-FREE  YOUR¬ 
SELF  FROM  THE  NASTIEST, 
MESSIEST  JOB  ON  THE 
DAIRY  FARM-ACT  NOWI 


ONE  MOTOR  —  Less  working  parts.  Trouble-free  operation. 
Other  cleaners  use  2,  3,  or  4  motors.  2  kinds  of  chains. 

LOW  COST  PER  COW  — You  pay  only  for  size,  parts, 
and  operation  that  exactly  fit  your  needs.  So  expensiie  pit 
inside  or  outside. 

NO  STINKING  PIT  INSIDE  ...  NO  OUTSIDE 
PIT  TO  FREEZE  IN  WINTER  — Means  more  clean¬ 
liness — fresher,  healthier  air — less  odor — fewer  parts.  W’lM- 
out  pit,  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

PADDLES  12"  APART  — Close  spacing  moves  manure 
with  minimum  disturbance— odor.  No  jamming  of 
manure  under  cover  plates.  Close-spaced  paddles  pick 
up  more  liquids  with  solids.  No  churning,  falling  back 
of  manure  at  elevator.  Chain  rides  2"  above  gutter 
bottom — out  of  corrosive  liquid. 

FITS  ANY  TYPE  BARN  Choice  of  8  chute  positions 
means  easy  adaptation  to  old  or  new  bams — less  con¬ 
crete  work — more  economical  installation. 

HIAT 
TRBATED 


ALLOY  STEEL  CHAIN 


The  super-strength,  rust-resistant,  heat- 
treated  chain  has  up  to  20,000  Ibe.  strength. 


-MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 1 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CQRP., 

1211  FULTON  ST.  | 

□  Barn  Cleaner  Catalog— Also—  | 

Q  Form  Window,  Q  Born  Vontilation  j 

□  Making  Parlor  Sloll,  □  SloM,  &  Stanchion,  | 
D  Stool  Goto,  J 

I  have  cow, _  I  am  building___,  I 

I  am  r#a,odaling^__  I 

NAME .  I 

TOWN .  J 

STATE . «FD .  ' 


6RAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  t  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
BOX  II32-A  DUNBAR,  WEST  VA 


CATALOG 


J 
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PINKIUIH 
.Y9»0$T«{^TO»*' 
-  OtHTMfM’ 
VtTlHINkFT 


Some  mastitis  germs  can’t  be  killed 
by  penicillin  alone.  That’s  why  Dr. 

Hess  Mastitis  Ointment  contains  100 
milligrams  of  streptomycin  as  well  as  150,000  units  of 
penicillin,  in  a  special  non-irritating  base.  The  result — a 
treatment  that  kills  not  just  one  but  four  kinds  of  mastitis 
germs.  Moreover,  germs  don’t  become  penicillin  resistant. 

One  tube  of  Mastitis  Ointment  treats  a  quarter.  Keep 
several  tubes  handy  and  be  prepared  to  act  fast  at  the 
first  sign  of  mastitis. 

Costs  only  $1.00  per  tube  from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer 


OrHESS 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 


Painless  POL  is  the  easy  way  for  one  man  to 
dehorn  calves.  Brush  it  on  when  calf  is  a  week 
old.  Horns  dry  up  and  peel  off.  No  runny  sores; 
harmless  to  coif  and  cow's  udder. 


D«.  HESS  &  CLA*«K.  INC..  ASmAND,  OHIO  •  SCIENTIFIC  FAtM-ACEUTICAlS  SINCE  T893 


BOOSTED  OORN  CROP 
55  BUSHELS  AN  ACRE! 


So  reports  Matt  Gruben  and  Sons,  Waverly,  Iowa  farmers! 


CONTROLLED 

MOISTURE! 

Moulton 

Portable  , 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

•  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  FARM'S 
CONDITIONS 

•  A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

•  PATENTED  COUPLER— REST  IN 
FIELD 


•  RACKED  lY  12  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Aluminum  —  LIGHT  WEIGHT  EASY  TO  MOVE  —  Flexibility 


The  first  season's  results  convinced  Matt  Gruben  and  Sons  that  it  pays 
to  be  able  to  make  your  own  rain  when  needed  .  .  .  "We  Irrigated 
corn,  oats,  alfalfa  and  pasture,"  says  Merle  F.  Gruben.  "Sprinkled  once 
at  the  right  time,  our  irrigated  cornfields  produced  80  bushels  per 
acre.  UnirrIgated  corn  yielded  from  I  5  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Irri¬ 
gation  doubled  our  afalfa  yield."  Plan  ahead  for  your  next  season. 
Send  for  details. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SPRINKLER  AND  PUMPING  UNITS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  PLAT  CHART  AND  FOLDER! 


QUICK-COUPLER 

No  Bolts  or  Rivets. 
A  Completely 
Welded  Unit 


Moulton  Irrigation  Company 


WRITE  BOX  B  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  — WITHROW,  MINNESOTA 


.\RE  ROTATIONS  DEAD? 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

made  the  change,”  Dr.  Searseth  says,  “is 
not  rei  oininended  for  a  family  man.  They 
went  for  almost  a  whole  year  without 
I  producing  anything  to  sell.  It  takes  time 
to  establish  sod.  I’m  not  against  grass — 
where  the  land  is  best  for  grass.  We  all 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  making  every 
acre  produce  what  it  is  best  fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Now  my  brothers,  for  instance, 
should  be  growing  grass  on  their  farm, 
j  In  the  long  run  it  will  mean  bigger  in¬ 
comes  to  them  than  row  crops  would.  But. 
j  generally  the  changeover  should  be  made 
I  more  gradually  than  they  did  it.” 

.Another  hazard  of  changing  a  farm  to 
one  where  grass  is  the  major  crop  is 
pointed  out  by  C.  \'.  Conder.  who  operates 
the  Conder  Farm  Management  Ser\’ice 
at  LaFayette,  Indiana.  “Supposing  a 
faiTner  switches  to  a  completely  grass 
fann,”  he  says.  “If  he  has  a  dr\-  year,  and 
his  pasture  burns  out.  he  may  have  to 
buy  feed  to  keep  his  stock  alive,  then  sell 
them  at  less  than  top  prices  because  they 
lack  finish.  Or  if  there  is  a  sudden  drop  in 
beef  prices  between  the  time  he  buys  and 
the  time  he  sells,  he  may  not  make  money 
on  his  cattle.  Since  he  has  only  one  im¬ 
portant  crop  to  depend  on.  he  may  end 
the  year  without  any  profit.  The  answer 
to  this  lies  in  some  farm  divei-sification 
and  that’s  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
rotations.” 

Farmers  arc  still  on  good  terms  with 
rotations,  but  they’re  looking  for  ways  to 
improve  them.  Where  the  farm  is  un¬ 
suited  to  the  old  eom  rotations,  grass  is 
coming  more  into  the  picture.  But  the 
Com  Belt  farmer  isn’t  finding  grass  farm¬ 
ing  the  easy  road  to  riches.  Corn  is  still 

I 


I - \ 

Better  Meals  at 
lower  prices— 
for  months 
to  come! 

I 

l-IAV’E  dozens  of  good  meaU  always  on  hand, 

^  ^  at  a  fraction  of  "store-bought"  prices! 
Here's  a  wonderful  new  book  that  "has  variety 
.  and  surprise  .  .  .  excellent  advice  on  freezing 

techniques." — farm  (Jaartrriy 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF 
!  YOUR  FOOD  FREEZER 

By  MARIE  ARMSTRONG  ESSIPOFF 

IJERE  are  specific  details  on  the  preparation, 

^  ^  freezing  and  storing  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  soup  stocks,  fowl  and  pastries — on  stock¬ 
piling  irozen  foods  for  really  long-term  use — on 
simple,  inexpensive  packaging  methods  and  other 
tricks  to  shorten  your  work — on  planning  and 
buying  ahead  to  take  advantage  of  quantity  prices. 
Includes  dozens  of  unusual,  tested  recipes.  You’ll 
j  like  this  remarkable  book— used  with  your  freezer, 

I  it'll  save  you  money,  increase  your  cooking  and 

eating  pleasure  a  hundred  per  cent.  310  pages. 

•  S«>n<l  only  for  your  cop\'  po!«tpaid— money  back 

I  In  lo  davB  If  not  fully  satUfled. 


RINEHART  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Dept.  F,  232  Madisea  Avanue 
New  York  U,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  WELDING 

(Continued  from  page  73)  | 

fin*,  so  apply  all  of  the  safety  rules  you  would  if  you  were  oper¬ 
ating  a  forge,  or  using  a  blow-torch.  Have  a  fire  extinguisher 
handy.  Stay  away  from  straw  or  hay  and  have  all  gasoline, 
greasy  rags  and  inflammable  material  out  of  the  area.  Since  an 
are  welder  uses  electricity,  electrical  safety  rules  apply  also. 
.Mways  turn  the  welder  off  when  making  cable  connections  at 
the  machine  and  it  is  a  good  idea  not  to  stand  in  a  puddle  of 
water.  Wear  clothing  that  will  protect  your  body  and  arms  from 
hot  sparks  and  the  arc  rays;  and  protect  your  eyes  with  a  shield 
and  your  hands  with  gloves. 

Before  you  try  to  weld  metal  together  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
practice  running  beads  on  a  flat  piece  of  steel.  You  can  do  this 
with  the  help  of  the  instructions  that  come  with  the  welder. 
Connect  the  ground  clamp  to  the  metal  and  turn  the  welder  on, 
setting  the  current  to  about  100  amps.  Put  a  '/a-inch  coated 
electrode  of  the  E6013  type  in  your  electrode  holder. 

Get  yourself  in  a  comfortable  position  and  lower  the  elec¬ 
trode  to  about  1  inch  above  the  metal.  Then  drop  the  face  shield. 
Strike  an  arc  by  gently  scratching  the  surface  of  the  metal  with 
the  tip  of  the  electrode,  as  if  you  were  striking  a  big  match! 
The  arc  will  start  with  a  burst  of  light  and  sparks.  Now,  raise 
the  electrode  slowly  until  it  is  about  3/16  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  and  hold  it  there  for  a  few  seconds.  You  may  be  startled 
by  the  first  pop  of  the  arc  and  pull  the  electrode  so  far  away  that 
you  lose  the  arc.  Then  you  will  have  to  start  over  again. 

A  continuous  deposit  of  metal  is  called  a  bead.  It  is  used 
whenever  metal  is  joined  together.  It  is  formed  by  holding  the 
electrode  at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  from  the  vertical,  tilt¬ 
ing  it  in  the  direction  in  which  you  intend  to  run  the  bead.  For 
running  the  bead,  the  electrode  tip  should  be  about  of  an 
inch  from  the  metal.  The  correct  slow  speed  of  travel,  the 
weaving  motion,  the  distance  from  the  metal,  are  all  important  j 
in  making  a  good  bead.  It  takes  practice  and  good  coordination  | 
to  do  a  real  smooth  job:  but  a  rough  job  is  often  just  as  strong.  | 

The  next  step,  joining  two  pieces  of  metal  together,  is  not 
difficult  once  you  get  the  knack  of  running  a  good  bead.  To 
learn  the  more  complex  types  of  welds  needed  to  join  different 
kinds  of  metal  together,  you’ll  need  welding  instruction.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  find  out  from  your  high  school  vocational  teacher 
if  there  are  welding  classes  held  at  night  in  your  locality.  Or  the  i 
dealer  from  whom  you  buy  your  welder  may  hold  welding  classes. 

A  few  hours  spent  under  a  good  instructor  will  give  you  all  the 
technical  knowledge  you’ll  need  for  most  farm  welding  jobs. 

If  you  can’t  get  personal  instruction  in  your  neighborhood,  don’t 
be  discouraged.  Many  a  farmer  has  learned  welding  from  a 
book.  A  good  book  on  the  fundamentals  of  arc  welding  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation,  of  i 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  called  Arc  Welding  Lessons  for  School 
and  Farm  Shop.  It  costs  $1.00. 

The  farm  welder  can  use  the  inexpensive  accessory  called 
the  arc  torch  (cost,  about  $8.50)  to  do  bronze  welding  as  well  as 
to  heat  metal  so  it  can  be  bent  and  shaped.  Cutting  of  hea\"y 
metal  can  be  done  with  coated  mild  steel  electrodes.  .Although 
the  cutting  done  by  an  arc  welder  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  rough  and 
ragged,  it  is  usually  accurate  enough  for  farm  work. 

The  farmer  can  quickly  and  cheaply  repair  broken  parts  like 
spike  tooth  harrow  quadrants,  steel  wheels  for  lime  spreaders  and 
hitches  for  all  kinds  of  field  tools.  Cast  iron  can  be  preheated 
and  welded  with  the  special  electrodes  for  this  purpose.  The  only  , 
limiting  factor  for  building  new  equipment  is  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity  of  the  farmer  himself.  Post  hole  diggers,  hay  and 
grain  elevators,  manure  loaders,  and  stor  k  watering  troughs  made 
by  farmers  compete  in  practicability,  if  not  in  looks,  with  the 
faitory-made  products.  Using  welded  hay  racks  and  feeding 
equipment  eliminates  the  problem  of  “hardware  disease”  that 
eventually  turns  up  when  wooden  racks  begin  to  lose  their  nails  ' 
from  being  used  as  back  scratchers  by  farm  animals. 

The  advantages,  then,  of  the  electric  arc  welder  are:  it  is 
quick  to  set  in  operation  (a  flip  of  a  switch  does  it);  it  costs 
very  little  to  operate.  It  produces  an  intense,  concentrated  heat  at  | 


Improve  YOUR  barn 

with  GRADE" A 
EQUIPMENT 


Crade-A  farm  products  are 
worth  more.  So  is  Grade-.A 
equipment.  And  since  1867 
the  Grade-A  line  in  harn 
equipment  has  always  been 
LOl  DEN.  Modern  in  design 
and  rugged  in  construction. 
Louden  equipment  lasts  years 
longer  —  kee|)s  your  animals 
healthier  —  helps  you  make 
more  money. 


BARN  CLEANER 

your  bark  with  a  Loudrn  barn-riraner. 
Two  types — Dual-Unit  Chain-Drive,  or 
Chainless  Power-Driven  Scoop.  So  prac¬ 
tical  that  you  ran  install  them  without 
outside  help — so  powerful  they  clean  any- 
size  barn.  Discharite  unit  ran  be  placed 
at  any  corner  of  barn,  works  at  any  angle. 

MILKING  PARLOR 

ment  is  suitable  for  any  arrangement — 
handling  any  number  of  rows.  Easier  to 
install — easier  to  keep  clean.  For  FREE 
milking-parlor  plans  see  your  Louden 
dealer. 


The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Company 

3212  E.  Court  St.  Foirflold,  Iowa 


SETTER  VENTILATION 

Keep  your  herd  healthier  with  Louden 
Ventilation.  .Mso  protect  your  buildings 
from  rot  and  deterioration.  See  your 
Louden  dealer  NOW  about  sentilation, 
.ind  any  other  barn  equipment  you  need 
...  or  write  direct  to  the  factory.. 


Get  money-saving 
BARN  BOOK 

This  valuable  100- 
page  book  shows 
low-cost  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  your  barn. 
Sent  free  —  but  a 
dime  to  cover  mail 
cost  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 
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GET  A  SURE 
STAND  OF  GRASS 
WITH  LESS  SEED 


TThIS  BRILLION  Sure-Stand  Grass  Seeder 
and  pulverizer  seeds  grass  within  the  top  half 
inch  of  a  fine,  firm  seedbed  .  .  .  gives  every 
seed  an  opportunity  to  germintffb  and  grow 
into  the  grass  you  want. 

Note  how  this  seedbed  is  free  from  lumps 
which  have  been  crushed  by  the  front  roller.  A 
metering  device  accurately  counts  out  the  seed. 

After  the  seed  is  dropped  on  the  pulverized 
seedbed,  a  rear  roller  covers  the  seed  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  1/2  inch,  and  gently  packs 
the  soil  around  it.  The  result  is  a  uniform 
seeding  at  the  rate  desired — no  wasteful  over¬ 
seeding  —  and  the  seeds  themselves  are  in 
contact  with  moist,  nourishing  soil  where  they 
can  germinate  quickly. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder  does  this  all 
in  one  simple  operation  —  one  time  over  the 
field.  If  you  are  broadcasting  seed,  or  seeding 
with  grain  drill,  which  allows  seed  to  fall 
onto  rough  ground  or  open  spaces  between 
lumps,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  tbe  Brillion  story. 

Farmers  report  sat  ing  enough  seed  the  first 
year  to  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand. 

BRILLION  IRON  VC  ORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  SG  3-t2  •  Brillion.  Wisconsin 


SURE-STAND  SEEDER 


“TUCKS  EACH  SEED  TO  BCD  — 
IN  THE  TOP  HALF  INCH  OF  SOIL" 


one  spot,  which  makes  any  welding  re¬ 
pair  job  a  hurry-up  job.  It  can  be  used 
for  heating  and  bending  metals.  It  can 
be  used  for  cutting,  in  a  limited  way.  It 
can  be  used  for  hard  facing.  It  is  never 
out  of  operating  condition  unless  the 
j  power  line  is  dead. 

Its  disadvantages  are:  it  is  anchored 
in  one  place,  near  the  power  line,  unless 
the  more  expensixe  gasoline  engine- 
driven  outfit  is  purchased.  It  doesn’t 
cut  metals  as  quickly  or  as  accurately 
as  the-  o\y-acetylene  cutting  torch.  It 
can’t  be-  used  as  easily  as  oxy-acetylene 
for  low  temperature  opc-rations  such  as 
soldering  and  silver  brazing. 

The-  idea  of  bc‘ing  able  to  rc-pair  im- 
!  plements  and  tools  and  build  time  and 
work-sax  ing  equipme  nt  has  conx  incc'd  ox  ct 
i  200,000  farmc-rs  that  an  arc-  xvc-ldc'r  is  a 
I  good  inxc'stment  for  a  farm.  One  such 
man  is  Chester  Leedy  of  Fredericktown, 
Ohio.  He  says,  “I  nc-xc-r  had  a  xveldc-r  in 
my  hand  until  I  xxent  to  the  high  sc  hool 
for  a  series  of  classes  last  Januaiy.  I 
'  bought  my  arc  xvelder  in  June  and  since 
that  time  I’xe  built  a  manure  loader  for 
the  front  of  my  John  Deere,  and  a  sccx>p 
for  the  back  of  it.  I’ve  put  nexv  sxvixel 
blade  guards  on  my  combine  and  done 
1  dozc-ns  of  little  jobs.  I  nexer  had  a 
i  breakdoxvn  in  the  field  that  I  couldn’t 
take  the  part  off  and  bring  it  to  my 
welder.  I  think  the  arc  welder  xvill  do 
95^ f  of  my  jobs.  Some,  I  might  have 
to  take  to  a  xvelder  in  toxvn.” 

Oxy-.-\cetyIene  Welding 

Welding  xvith  the  txvo  gases,  oxygen 
and  acetylene,  makes  use  of  an  actual 
flame,  one  of  the  hottest  knoxvn,  created 
by  burning  the  two  gases  in  equal 
amounts.  This  intense  flame  (about  5500 
degrees  F.)  xvill  melt  and  fuse  any  metal 
used  on  a  farm.  The  gases  are  purchasc-d 
in  cylinders  in  xvhich  they  are  stored 
under  high  pressure.  Before  the  gases  can 
be  use  d  thew  must  be  reduced  in  pressure 
and  this  is  done  xvith  an  adjustable  reg¬ 
ulator  xvhich  is  attached  to  each  of  the 
tanks.  Each  regulator  has  txvo  gauges: 
one  shoxvs  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  tank, 
and  the  other  shoxvs  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  being  fed  into  the  hose  (from  1  to 
1 5  pounds  pressure  is  used ) . 

Welding  xvith  oxy-acetylene  is  simple. 
You  don’t  need  a  face  shield  as  you  do 
in  arc  xvelding — the  penetrating  infra  red 
rays  are  not  given  off^ — but  the  eyes  must 
be  protected  xvith  dark  goggles  bec  ause  of 
!  the  intense  light  of  xvhite  hot  metal.  The 
regulator  is  set  for  the  correct  pre-ssure 
for  the  size  bloxvpipe  to  bc‘  used,  and  the 
flame  at  the  blowpipe  is  lit  xvith  a  torch- 
lighter  and  adjusted  for  a  neutral  flame 
by  turning  the  txvo  small  valves  on  the 
side  of  the  bloxvpipe. 

To  xveld  txvo  pieces  of  metal  together, 
the  edges  are  put  side  by  side  and  the 
flame  played  on  their  edges  at  a  distance 
of  about  1  inch.  The  metal  melts  in  10 
to  15  seconds.  As  the  molten  metal  floxvs 


BRAND  NEW--SURPLUS 


Immediate  Delivery  ^  Alt  Item* 

85%  DISCOUNT 
Portable  LIGHT  PLANT 

PUSH  BUTTON  START  ^ <10.  too 

waitH  1  10.  V. — «o  eye.  A.C. 

Powereil  liy  a  sturdy  «!e|>eni!iit»lo.  e.isv 
Ktartlni;.  airecxiled  hp.  nas  engine. 

No  wirintr  neeessarx  .  just  pluff  In  ami 
operate.  Plenty  of  current  for  any  oil 
(>urn«‘r.  fret'zer.  liriMxl  'r.  punui.  einer- 

?enev  Itsrhts,  etc.,  sfthteh  require  up  to 
fio  watt*.  Ideal  for  Civil  Defence. 
P.re  Mepts.;  trailers  A  eamps.  C  omplete 
sslth  Volt  meter  aiul  hullt*ln  winding 
auto  batt  Ties.  Wt.  lbs.  Fully  euarante*'d. 

f  war  or  storm  knocks  out  power  $143.50 


to  eharge  b 
De  prepared 

lines.  Ke*.  value 

GIANT  2000-2500  WATT  PLANT 


I  III-I  JO  V. 


HCI 


e..  A.r. 
Its  hea 


vatt 


erload  fi 


motor  startinir.  .skld-mountt*t1 — p*>rt 
able.  Powered  by  !i  h.p. 
startinir 
enelne 
aece 

diseonneeterl 

Blit  outlet  box.  voltmeter,  no 
wlrlnif  neeessary.  AmpU»  eur* 
rent  lor  all  purpose*..  Faetorv  warrant: 
eluded.  Wt.  2211  lbs.  Keit. 

S|>e<dal  at . 

With  Electric  Self  Starter 


Powered  by  .■>  h.p.  easx  ^ 

Inif  Br«treK  or  Wisconsin 
le  —  complete*  with  all  »  h 

«>.orle«:  oliBln,.  ...Slly  \ 

nnected  for  other  uses 


and  Instructions  In- 

$299.50 

Item  1T»)  . $359.50 

GCNCRATON  only  and  control  box.  Drive  It  $169.50 

HEAVY  DUTY  ARC  WELDER 

(Item  :I8»  Use  as  i>ortabIe  or  shop  welder. 
2.M»  amps.  D.t  ..  Senior  model.  Made  for 
vears  of  troi.ble-free.  continuous  service. 
Will  handle  Hxht  or  heavy  lobs.  Weld  up 
to  I  2"  plate  usimr  *4”  rods.  Built- 
in  alr-c<»olinif  system.  Arc  Is  easy  to 
strike  and  hold.  I>ecause  of  speclallv 
designed  arc  stabll  *er.  Ill-lo  switch 
and  dial  control  tjives  wide  ranire  of 
weldinir  beats.  Run  welder  at  2biM» 
rpm.  with  tractor,  leep  or  lo  hp.  Kas 
c.  motor.  I  omplete  with  Instructions 
l>elt  or  flat  pulley.  Weleht^AA 

value  at . ^TT*/^ 

WVELDING  KIT.  2-lD  ft.  lead 


weldinflr  helmet,  electr 


.sio.so 


hobler.  ^oun«l  clamp.  .Sold  »mly  with  welder. 

A-C  ARC  WELDER 

Master  Hl-Line  A-f  Arc  Welder.  2i*-lPO  amp. 
output,  litem  lb8».  Weld*  or  cuts  Iron, 
steel,  brass,  etc.  from  24  Kuuice  to 
with  single  pass.  Operates  from  22u  2'n» 

V.  5U  bO  l  ycle  A-U  line.  None  belter.  .Meets 
RfclA  requirements.  Handles  1  lb”  lo  14" 
rods.  Adjustable  output  for  any  Job.  In 
sturdy  steel  cabinet,  on  casters.  Full  instruc-  I  I  I 

tiuns  and  1  >t.  Euar.  Incl.  Wt.  CO  CH  1  1  JL 

21U  lbs.  ReK.  $25i>  value.  .  .  .  I  m 

litem  lb9>  20-100  amp.  A-C  W»|.l.r  oinr*  *  -  » 

ates  on  llu  or  220  V.  CA^  OR 

Wt.  b5  lb*.  Worth  $125 . 

litem  181)  Weldlnx  Kit  Incl.  helmet.  2  leads,  electrode 
holder,  {ground  clamp.  pow*er  cord  and  rods  ^  CA 

Isold  only  with  welderl  Wt.  12  Ihs .  #  i 

SEND  10c  FOB  BIG  SUBFLUS  CATALOG — FBEE  WITH  OBOEB 


Master  Mechanic  Mf|.  Co.,  Dept.  84,  Burllnpon,  Wis. 


NEWER  •  BETTER 


VEGETABLES 


Products  of  the  continuous  program  carried 
on  at  our  8  breeding  stations: 

BEANSS  Tenderlong  15 

Ranger  (half-runner) 

POLE  BEANSs  Potomac 

LIMA  BEANS:  Evergreen 

Clark's  Bush 

CABBAGE:  Early  Glory 

CARROT:  Chanticleer 

Long  Imperator 

SWEET  CORN:  Erie  (yellow  hybrid) 

Peoria  (white  hybrid) 

Marketer  (slicing) 

Model  (pickling) 

Asgrow  Hybrid  series 

Cody  (early) 

Rondo  (late) 

Buccaneer 

Jefferson  (wilt  resistant) 


CUCUMBER: 

ONIONS: 

PEAS: 

RADISH: 

TOMATO: 


These  scientifically  bred,  thoroughly  tested  va¬ 
rieties  are  described  in  our  Growers  Guide  sent 
free  on  request. 


YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  HAS  ASGROW  SEEDS 
OR  CAN  READILY  GET  THEM  FOR  YOU 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Attaeta  2  Cambridge,  N.Y.  Indianapolis  25 
Memphis  2  Milford,  Conn.  Oakland  4 
San  Anl^io  11 


no 


togcthrr  it  foniis  a  strong,  single  pict  e.  At  the  melting  tempera¬ 
ture  a  welding  rod  is  used  with  a  dipping  motion  to  add  its  metal 
to  the  molten  pool  and  strengthen  the  joint.  If  the  metal  being 
welded  is  steel,  a  steel  welding  rod  is  used.  The  blowpipe  should 
be  held  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  to  the  metal  being  welded, 
so  the  flame  shoots  ahead  of  the  pKX>l  of  molten  metal.  The 
flame  should  be  moved  in  a  eireular  motion  as  it  travels  down 
the  joint  and  the  welding  rod  is  kept  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
molten  pool.  The  right  sized  blowpipe  tip  must  be  used  for  the 
thiekness  of  the  metal  being  worked.  Tables  that  eome  in  the 
instruetion  book  give  these  sizes  and  the  o.xygcn  and  aeetylenc 
pressures  to  use  with  eaeh  one.  If  the  blowpipe  tip  is  held  too 
close  to  the  work  the  metal  pops,  and  if  it  is  too  far  away  the 
metal  doesn’t  fuse  properly.  So  you  have  a  good  guide  for  the 
proper  distance  in  the  way  the  metal  reacts. 

Bronze  welding,  another  method  of  o.xy-aeetylene  welding,  is 
used  when  the  finished  joint  is  not  to  be  expKDsed  to  extreme 
heat  (over  500  degrees  F.).  The  two  pieces  of  metal  need  only 
be  heated  to  a  dull  red.  and  are  not  melted.  When  the  metal  is 
at  this  heat,  a  bronze  welding  rod  and  a  bronze  flux  are  flowed 
on  the  metal.  The  joint  is  as  smooth  and  as  strong  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  metal.  About  90''r  of  faim  jobs  can  be  done  with  bronze 
welding;  it  is  easier  to  do  than  steel  welding  and  less  expensive 
because  it  requires  less  gas  for  heating  the  metal. 

The  “Sunday  punch”  of  the  o.xy-aeetylene  process  is  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  cut  iron  and  steel  like  butter,  with  a  smooth  edge,  when 
the  cutting  torch  is  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  welder.  This  is  a 
spectacular  and  practical  way  to  cut  steel  from  1/16"  to  4'  thick 
I  if  you’re  cutting  a  hole  in  a  battleship)  into  any  shape  or  length. 

The  beginner  welder  will  never  forget  his  first  bit  of  cutting. 
'I'he  only  change  in  equipment  needed  to  do  a  cutting  job  is 
to  take  off  the  blowpipe  tip  and  replace  it  with  the  cutting  torch. 
The  torch  acts  very  much  like  a  welding  blowpipe  at  the  start  of 
the  cutting  operation.  A  small  area  is  heated  to  a  bright  red, 
then  the  cutting  lever  on  the  side  of  the  torch  is  pressed.  This 
shoots  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  down  through  the  center  of  the 
flame.  The  action  of  the  oxygen  is  similar  to  that  of  rusting  of 
iron,  e.xcept  that  oxidizing  takes  place  in  a  fraction  of  a  second 
instead  of  over  a  period  of  years.  .\s  the  torch  nozzle  is  moved 
along  the  line  of  the  cut.  the  force  of  oxygen  blows  the  hot  metal 
out  of  the  opposite  side  with  a  shower  of  sparks.  The  cut  in 
metals  up  to  Yi*'  thick  is  quite  narrow,  almost  as  thin  as  that 
made  by  a  ripsaw  in  a  piece  of  pine.  Thicker  steel  cuts  more 
slowly  in  a  wider  kerf,  takes  a  large  nozzle  and  lots  of  gas.  By 
( utting  up  old  implements  a  farmer  can  re-use  the  metal  for 
building  other  tools,  fences,  carts,  posts  and  a  variety  of  useful 
pieces  of  farm  equipment. 

The  acetylene  gas  alone  can  be  used  for  soldering  and  for 
silver-brazing  by  connecting  an  acetylene-air  torch  to  it.  This 
produces  the  lower  temperature  heat  needed  for  these  processes. 

I'he  same  safety  rules  that  apply  for  pre\enting  fires  with 
are  welding  should  be  put  in  use  with  oxy-aeetylene  welding. 
Instead  of  clectrieity  as  the  heat  source  there  is  gas,  and  in 
handling  gas  you  must  be  sure  that  all  connections  are  tight, 
that  the  hoses  do  not  leak,  that  the  tank  valves  are  closed  tightly 
when  they  are  not  in  use.  .\eetylene  is  inflammable  and  explosive 
if  it  is  allowed  to  leak  from  the  tank  and  mix  with  air.  Oxygen 
should  never  be  allowed  to  escape:  if  there  are  greasy  rags  present 
th<‘y  may  ignite  spontaneously  in  the  presence  of  pure  oxygen. 
Keep  both  cylinders  away  from  extreme  heat.  .\nd  wear  old 
I  lothing,  for  you’ll  end  up  with  a  couple  of  dozen  pin-hole  burns. 

.\n  excellent  book  that  explains  the  various  oxy-aeetylene 
processes  and  also  illustrates  many  farm  tools  which  can  be  made 
bv  welding  is  published  by  the  Linde  Air  Products  Company. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  It  is  called  “IVeldin;^  and  Cutting  Manual^’ 
.ind  sells  for  $1.80. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  o.xy-aeetylene  welding  we  see 
tliat  it  is  versatile  and  movable;  its  tanks  can  go  anywhere  on 
the  fann  to  do  steel  welding,  bronze  welding,  heating  and  bend¬ 
ing,  cutting,  soldering  and  hard-facing.  With  variations  in  the 
ton  h  used,  it  can  produce  the  high  heats  needed  for  steel  weld¬ 
ing  or  the  low  heats  for  ordinaiy  soldering. 


The  4ll-5teel  farm  BuMna 
for  All  America 


More  and  more 
ihe/lmerican  Farmer 
is  relying  on 
Quonseteftr... 


GRAIN  STORAGE 
LIVESTOCK  SHELTER 
;  CORN  STORAGE 
FRUIT  STORAGE 


IMPLEMENT  STORAGE 
POULTRY  HOUSES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


\ 

Quon>ets  arc  available  io 
manj  color  coi^wacioos 


In  the  last  ten  years  production  methods  on  the  farm  have  been 
tremendously  speeded  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery.  Many 
crops  are  now  harvested  in  days  instead  of  weeks.  This  stepped- 
up  productivity  has  emphasized  the  need  for  farm  service  build¬ 
ings  that  are  more  functional — buildings  which  are  efficient 
production  tools — which  supplement  machinery  in  increasing  the 
production  of  both  crops  and  animals. 


With  a  Stran- Steel  Quonset,  the  farmer  has  the  finest  non¬ 
combustible  farm  service  building  obtainable.  It  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort,  convenience,  efficiency,  durability  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Its  clean  functional  lines  make  it  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Its  low  maintenance  cost  and  dependability  mark  it 
as  a  sound  investment  that  will  keep  on  producing  year  after  year. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Slran-Sl««l  DivUlon  •  Ecer««^  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


^  TSkay/ 


STRAN-STEEL  AND  OUONSET  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

f - - - - -  -  -  -  -  - - ^ 

I  Use  this  coupon  for  information  about  Qunnseis  as  a  farm  production  I 

■  We  will  include  data  on  sires,  colors,  and  t  le  name  of  vour  ne-res:  C'taitiMt  * 

I  dealer,  fro  .1  whom  you  can  get  the  detailed  costs  | 

I  .\A.Mi; _ I 

1  ADDRESS _  I 

I 

j  CITY . 

I  STATE 
•v _ 


2l« 


J 
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Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER  No.  3 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO 


It’s  disadvantages  are:  it  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  use.  For  ordinaiy  fann  use, 
the  two  small  tanks  of  gas  may  last  two 
months  at  a  replacement  cost  ol  about 
$8.00.  But  if  heavy  material  is  being 
welded  or  cut.  the  tanks  may  last  only  a 
day.  Then,  too,  the  tanks  may  be  out  of 
gas  at  a  time  when  a  repair  job  is  badly 
needed.  With  oxy-aeetylene,  it  takes 
longer  to  get  set  to  do  a  welding  job. 

The  important  idea  about  either  oxy- 
acetylene  or  arc  welding  that  has  caught 
the  attention  of  good  farmers  like  Art 
Morris,  is  that  you  get  the  job  done,  right 
now,  without  a  trip  to  the  nearest  town. 
And  if  you  get  an  idea  for  a  new  piece 
of  eejuipment,  you  ran  tr\-  welding  it  in 
the  exening  or  anytime  you  have  a  few 
spare  minutes.  Audel  Welder’s  Guide  is 
an  instruction  book  that  gives  detailed 
technical  information  or  all  types  of  weld¬ 
ing.  .\C.  DC  and  gas. 

Hard-facing  can  be  done  with  either 
an  oxy-aeetylene  blow-pipe  or  an  arc- 
welder.  Using  the  abrasion-resisting  alloys 
such  as  Stoodite  with  an  o.xy-acetylene 
outfit,  or  Abrasoieeld  with  an  arc  welder, 
is  one  way  in  which  a  farmer  can  elimi¬ 
nate  “time  out”  for  repairs. 

There  are  two  types  of  wear  that  farm 
tools  have  to  withstand:  abrasion,  which 
wears  out  plow  points,  cultivator  sweeps, 
discs  and  all  tools  which  work  the  soil. 
The  second  tough  enemy  they  mc-et  is 
impact,  which  blunts  hammer-mill  ham¬ 
mers.  rototiller  knives,  cutter  knives, 
chisels  and  all  kinds  of  hand  tools. 

The  subject.  “What  kind  of  metal  am 
I  working  with?”,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  doing  good  welding. 
You’ll  need  to  know  this  to  decide  how¬ 
to  do  the  job  effectively.  Given  bt-low-  is 
a  list  of  farm  tools  and  the  type-s  of  metal 
thev  are  usuallv  made  from: 


WELDING  HELPS 
FOR  FARMERS 


•  Handy,  easy-to-read  book  shows  how  to  repair 
your  fann  machinery  with  arc  weldinif.  Explains 
hardsurfacing  to  make  farm  tools  last  longer. 
Gives  plans  and  descriptive  details  for  building 
useful  equipment  at  low  cost.  Contains  463 
pages,  fullv  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
drawings.  Price  is  onl\  $1.00  postpaid  in  the 
U.  S.  .A,  $1.50  elsewhere. 


ARC  WELDING  LESSONS 
FOR  SCHOOL  AND  FARM  SHOP 


•  Complete  reference  guide  helps  you  teach 
yourself  how  to  weld.  Specific  instructions  on 
welding  different  txpes  of  joints  and  metals  sim- 
plif\  sour  farm  repairs  and  save  \our  time.  Its 
numerous  welding  projects  make  farm  chores 
easier  and  farms  more  productive.  Has  343 
pages,  well  illustrated  for  easy  reading.  Price 
only  $1.00  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $1.50 
elsewhere. 

Send  your  order  now  with  check  or 
money  order  to:  Dept.  519 


Pump  Performance 
is  the  Pay-off ! 


WILL 

(KSCMASGt 

INTO 

OtVATON 


We  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
running  w'ater  can  add — in  profit,  con¬ 
venience  and  Comfort — to  %gy  farm  to¬ 
day.  But  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  dependable,  economical  performance 
of  your  pump  IS  the  heart  of  your  w-hole 
operation.  • 

That's  why  the  Goulds  line  is  important 
to  farmers  everynx-here.  For  irrigation, 
dairying,  raising  stock — for  any  kind  of 
farming — there's  a  specially  built  Goulds 
w-ater  system  that  w-ill  do  your  job  best. 
Write  us,  or  see  your  Goulds  dealer. 

GOULDS  ^11^^ 

Balaiic«d-Flow  Jet 

Tankless,  uath  self -ad- 
justing  capacity  for  I 
shallow  / 


fand  tail  •  enders. 
Now  roller-crimp 
your  grains  tor 
greatei  feeding 
profits.  New  low-cost 
Krimper-K  racket  gen¬ 
uinely  roller  •  crimps 
corn,  oats,  barley, 
_  maize,  wheat,  etc.,  for 

full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption 
helps  cattle  to  early  bloom  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  4  hnshels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


US  OR 

tuenue 


Krinipcr-Kracki-r's  low  cost  will 


_  _  amaze  you — 

extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1  /6  the  powei  ot  ham- 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  prices  today  1  AGENTS  1 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davit  Seat,  Bex  FG-12  Beaaer  Spriagt,  Kent. 


SkMt  Netals.  Trick  Feskcri 
Pip*  (pltnkinf) 

Pip*  (■ackise  casitractita) 

Lap  Ckains 

Mackiaery  Fraaes  (pta.  apri'l) 
Harraw  Oites,  Setter  Disci, 
kart-face 

Harrew  Discs.  Setter  Discs, 
repair  kroken  parts 
Spriai-teetk  Marraw  Teetk, 
kart -face 

Spriai-teetk  Harrew.  repair 
kreken  parts 
Steel  F*r|ia|S 
Newer  Kaife  keats. 

repair  krtkea  parts 
PItwshares.  kart  fact 
Plewshares.  repair  krakea  parts 
Ckisels.  kart-face 
Peep  Hoesiafs 
Peep  Jack  Francs 
Neters 

Gears  aat  Sprcckets 
Newer  Wkctls.  Wketls  *a  Taels 
Eafiae  Blacks  aat  Heats 
l-Beans.  Ckaaacis.  Aafle  Iraa 
Aato  Parts.  Tracter  Parts. 
Spiaeshaft.  aalcs.  fears 
SKiafs 
Keys 
Biaipers 
Plaw  Beaais 
Skaecis 
Balts 
Bieets 
Wtskers 

Pipe.  Elkews  aat  Tees 


With  host, 
pipes  aisd 
^  ssozzlet. 


Hendlat  13  gallons  of  ony  spray 
solulien.  Killi  pasts  and  paro- 
lilac  on  plants,  traas,  poultry  and 
livtslock.  Dotiroyi  woods. 
Whitawoshos  buildings, 
Automatic  agitation 
provtnia  iolulion  « 
from  settling  in 
lank  or  clogging 


GOULDS 

IrrigatioN  Pumps 

Any  iizc,  anv 
I  type  aiailable 
A  for  any  irrtga- 
0  tion  need. 


Single  wheel  truck  if  specified 


water  systems 

for  evory  farm 
and  home  need 


Modal  3-P  with  4-gallon 
compreition  lank,  aituroi 
continuod  spray  at  high 
pretsuro  long  aftor  pump¬ 
ing  stops.  It's  alriclly  a 
"ono  man  iob",  oasy, 
fast  and  thorough. 


GOULDS  PUMPS  Inc.,  Dept.  FQ-1.  Seneca  FalU.  N.  Y. 

Ple.iae  aend  me  ivime  of  nearest  distributor  and  informstion  as 
checked : 

)  Irrigation  Pumps  (  )  Domestic  Water  Pumps 


•  Order  from  your  deaf¬ 
er  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  fist. 


N.ime  and  Address 


Hard-facing  will  make  any  tool  wear 
several  times  longer  than  it  would  with- 


Harritan,  Ohio 


out  the  thin  loat  of  alloy.  The  alloy  will 
contain  such  elements  as  c  h  r  o  m  i  u  in, 
inanjEtanese,  zinoniuni.  carbon  and  iron. 
The  metal  to  b<-  faced  should  have  only 
the  surface  heated  to  s^lassy  sli(  k  red  heat. 
Then  the  hard-fat  in"  rod  is  flowed  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  I  here  art'  a 
number  of  types  of  hard-fat  intj  materials 
for  applyinjc;  to  different  kinds  of  metals. 
You  should  know  the  type  of  metal  you 
are  working  with  and  the  type  of  wear 
to  which  it  will  be  subjected  before  select¬ 
ing  the  hard-faeing  material. 

'I'he  Stoody  Company  of  Whittier.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  printed  an  illustrated  book, 
Farm  Hard-Facing  which  will  be  sent  to 
a  farmer  free,  on  request,  on  the  hard- 
facing  of  such  farm  e(|uipment  as  plow¬ 
shares,  cultivator  sweeps,  mill  hammers 
and  discs.  Step-by-step  pro( cdures  show 
how  to  use  the  different  types  of  hard- 
facing  materials  on  farm  equipment. 

Not  eveiy  fanner  will  want  to  c  onstruct 
big  pieces  of  farm  equipment,  but  he  does 
have  repair  jobs  that  a  welding  outfit  can 
do  well.  .As  one  Indiana  farmer  said,  “I 
bought  a  welding  outfit  to  do  the  ‘two- 
bit’  welding  jobs.  Th(‘y  wc're  really  costing 
me  money.  I’d  take  a  little  welding  job 
to  town  to  the  welder  and  he  wouldn’t 
want  to  interrupt  his  jobs.  I  ended  up  by 
making  a  trip  back  a  week  later — all  for  a 
little  weldin"  job  I  do  in  five  minutes  at 
home  now.” 


Protection 

against 

(f  ^ 

UyNGEn 

The  greenest  pastures  often  lack  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements  .  .  .  grain 
varies  widely  in  basic  mineral  con¬ 
tent.  So,  it's  impossible  for  com¬ 
mercial  grain  mixes  to  always 
provide  complete  protectio'n 
against  mineral  deficiencies 
(Hidden  Hunger)  in  livestock. 


No  matter 
what  you  feed 
you  need .  . . . 


Othar  Near’s  I 

QUM.-ECON  k 

Products  . . .  ■kk 

Diioxtona  -  the  bal-  Bk 

anced  tonic  •  Mm 

Milk-Saver  —  palat-  l^ursFfl 

able,  profitable  calf  E"  Mmqham 

food 

45%  Pig  and  Hog 
Concentrate  —  a  complete  balancer 


CYCLONE  I  S  KNOWN  WHEREVE  R  SEED  I  S  SOWN 


Sr^veS'Seetf  and  ^peedi  Sowing 

/  ^  y-  Oscillating  double  feed  and  other 
y  '  ,  quality  features  as  in  Cyclone  hand 
f  ^  seeders  famous  for  80  years.  Feed 
*/  /  gauge  instantly  opened  or  closed  by 
■/  '  lever  handy  to  driver.  Two  models — 

,  /  power  take-off  and  motor  drive.  In- 
^  .  fj  ^  side  agitator  on  power  takeoff.  Easily 
.  mounted.  Write  for  Information, 
^  '  t  ■  /  giving  name  of  your  dealer. 


The  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO..  INC.,  DEPT.  77  —  Urbona,  Indiana 


24  years  of  careful  predigree  mating  give 
Hubbard's  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul- 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  care.'ul  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  tyjje,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard's  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
UioAp  Address  Box  35. 

•Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Walpole,  N.  H. 


Brartch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


in 


A 


^HOW 

^  €00  i  C0t 

^  M0f  costs 
00ds0¥0  water?*' 


has  the 
answer — 

as  simple  as  ABC* 

MODERN  CONTROLLED 

IRRIGATION 

Rising  labor  costs!  Falling  water  tables! 
Planned,  efficient  irrigation  is  “urgent.” 
SPRINKLE,  FURROW  or  FLOOD  —  whatev- 
er's  best  for  your  needs,  a  low  cost,  port¬ 
able  Ames  irrigation  system  can  handle 
the  job.  Ask  our  experienced  engineers  to 
study  your  requirements  and  recommend 
the  most  practical  program.  Higher  crop 
yield.  Timely  ripening.  Fuller  use  of 
fertilizers. 


AMES  ROTO-RAIN 

Controlled  Overhead  Applieotion. 


AMES  PERF-O-RAIN 

Low  Pressure  Overheod  Sprinkling. 


AMES  GATED  SURFACE  PIPE 

Efficient,  Controlled  Furrow  Watering. 

ALSO:  Ames  Lo-head  Surface  Pipe  for 
flooding:  Tow-A-Line  power  moves 
for  pasture  sprinkling. 

*‘‘ABC"  pressure-seal  latchless  Couplers;  in- 
slant  connections,  smooth  control. 

See  /our  Ames  dealer  or  send  coupon  for  help* 
ful  illustratod  foldors  and  fro*  planning  service. 


uiR.flfnES  coflipnnv  oept  AO 

ISO  Hooper  SL,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

390$  L  Broadway,  Tampa  S,  Florida 

Send  full  information  on  systems  checked; 

□  Roto-Rain;  □  Perf-O-Rain;  □  Tow-A*Line 

□  Gated  Pipe;  □  Surface  Pipe;  □  Syphons 


and  oiu--half  ptT  lent  solution  of  DDT. 
I’hc  fact  that  Richmond’s  wheat  is  stored 
in  dry  condition  is  one  of  the  best  insect 
preventives  he  can  use.  The  weevil 
usually  keeps  his  ugly  snout  out  of  dry 
j  grain,  but  Richmond  makes  his  grain  even 
i  less  inviting  with  insecticides.  In  the  old 
days,  Richmond  used  to  check  the  wheat 
]  periodically  and  fumigate  if  he  found  any 
insect  damage.  Last  year  he  began  using 
one  of  the  new  preventive  inst'cticides. 
Pyrenonc,  at  the  time  of  storage.  The 
;  insecticide,  which  comes  in  powder  form, 
j  is  sprinkled  in  with  the  wheat  at  the  rate 
I  of  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  pt'r  bushel. 
So  far  this  method  has  given  him  excel¬ 
lent  protection. 

There  isn’t  too  much  that  Richmond 
can  do  about  cool  storage.  What  little 
control  he  has  over  the  elements  is  being 
used.  His  granar\-  is  built  on  the  north  end 
of  the  bam  and  it  is  shielded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  painted  white 
which,  Richmond  finds,  has  lowered  the 
I  interior  temperature  somewhat.  The  gran- 
I  ar\'  is  a  double-walled  wood  structure  built 
on  concrete  piers  which  protect  it  from 
soil  dampness  and  from  rats  and  mice. 
The  building  is  over  twenty  years  old 
but  it  is  still  a  solid,  grain-tight,  water¬ 
proof  structure. 

Richmond  docs  not  attempt  to  dr\  his 
grain  artificially  as  some  of  his  neighbors 
do.  If  his  whole  crop  is  damp,  he  sells  it 
immediately  rather  than  attempt  to  store 
it  himself. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country-  farmers 
have  been  making  use  of  commercial  stor¬ 
age  at  the  elevator  rather  than  store  grain 
themselves.  Here  they  can  let  an  expert  in 
storage  worry  about  the  moisture  content 
and  the  weevils.  Studies  made  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  show  that  in  these  states 
commercial  storage  was  cheapt-r  than  farm 
storage  when  all  factors  such  as  loading, 
unloading,  trucking,  fumigation,  and  the 
like,  were  taken  into  consideration. 

I  Drying  Grain 

One  farmer  who  does  crop  drying  as 
part  of  his  storage  program  is  Clarence 
Ragland  of  Batavia,  Ohio.  Ragland, 
whose  farm  shop  clearly  shows  his  strong 
mechanical  bent,  constructed  his  own 
drier  in  1947  and  paid  for  it  that  year  on 
his  corn  crop  alone. 

Ragland’s  grain  drier  is  built  on  the 
order  of  a  double  corn  crib.  The  two 
grain  drying  areas,  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  storage  an*as  ki  a  double 
I  corn  crib,  arc  built  on  each  side  of  an 
I  air  tunnel  through  which  heated  air  is 
I  blown.  The  grain  storage  area  is  twelve 
feet  long,  eight  feet  high,  and  fourteen 
inches  thick,  and  has  sides  of  pt'iforated 
steel  sheets.  The  air  tunnel  is  eighteen 
inches  lower  than  the  top  of  the  grain 
column.  Even  with  this  space,  Ragland 
I  finds  that  when  the  moisture  is  removed 
from  wet  com  the  shrinkage  is  such  that 
he  has  to  add  corn  to  the  top  or  air  will 
I  escape  from  the  open  space. 


GOOSE 

BOOKLET 

10< 


Your  Family  Deserves 
THE  FINEST 


Do  you  hav*  an  idea  for  any  type  of  farming 
machinery  or  a  product  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  any  operation  around  the  farm?  We  are  in 
a  position  to  assist  you  in  developing  your  idea 
and  to  manufacture  and  market  the  product.  All 
communications  will  receive  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  will  be  held  in  confidence  and  promptly 
acknowledged.  Box  10,  Farm  Quarterly,  22  E. 
12th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


12  chapters.  .\II  subjrcu. 
Valuable  Goose  inrornia- 
tion.  Send  today.  We 
-ell  Special  Goose  Incu¬ 
bators,  .IS  to  1000  Eitit 
Capacities.  Guaranteed 
Halchinit  Eitits.  Prices 
low.  Folder  free. 


GOSHEN 
POULTRY  FARM 
G-7,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Cream 

ii  only  home 

AGITATOR  and  ALL- 
OVER  WATER  BATH 
HEATING  and  COOLING 
for  eomplete  bacteria  kill 
a  and  better  flavor.. .features 
reeuired  in  commercial 
.  pasteurizers.  Be  sure  you 

fret  the  finest!  Your  fami- 
y’s  health  depends  on  it! 
er  on'  proventio'n  of  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD! 
mitk-horno  dtseoses  Saffsrd  Division 

and  dotailo  ^10  Day  Grand  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co. 
TRIAL  OFf'ER! _ 2503  W.  24th  St..  Chleaie  8.  III. 


TVecc/  — RED  RICH 

STRAWBERRY 


This  new  Gtsnt,  everbearlnc 
strawberry  has  the  most  mr>uth 
watering,  sweet,  delirious 
flavor  you've  ever  tasted.  Ber. 
ries  are  BIO — up  to  2"  across 
— yet  tender  and  succulent. 
One  plant  produces  up  to  la 
pint  In  a  single  plcklnc.  Rer* 
Ties  are  early  and  of  excellent 
quality.  12  plants  $2.0-1.  2.'> 
plants  $.1.(H>,  .50  plants 
loo  plants  Sls.tMl  Prepaid. 
FREE — Complete  Nursery 
Book  shows  color  photos  of 
new  creations.  Write 


80  Yrars  of  H'tll-Cradid  Slock 


Know  its  current  t. due-  -its  production  capacity — 
its  loni;  rani<e  earnini;  possibilities — the  worth  of  the 
buildinifs  and  other  improvements,  the  crops  and 
livestock — the  desirability  of  its  location,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  markets,  schools,  churches — its  fitness  as 
a  place  to  live  and  operate,  or  as  an  investment. 
You  can  rely  fully  on  the  advice  of  a  trained  Rural 
.Appraiser.  VVrite  for  full  information,  and  list  of 
Rural  .Appraisers  serving  your  area. 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 

Amarican  Sociaty  of  Farm  Managars  and 
Rural  Appraisars 
Box  47,  Storm  Laka,  Iowa 
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The  drier  liolds  about  180  huslu  ls  of 
"rain,  whieh  is  about  as  inm  ii  wheat  as 
Ra^^Iand  tan  haul  on  one  grain  wagon. 
NVben  it  is  usid  on  wheat,  tin-  dri<  r  ean 
remove  five  per  i ent  of  the  in(*isture  in  | 
two  liours.  Corn  usually  stays  in  tlu-  drier 
from  four  to  eight  hours  because  it  usually  ' 
has  a  higher  moisture  content  to  start  | 
with,  and  because  it  takes  a  little  longer  i 
to  dry  anyway.  j 

“Filling  the  drier  always  reminds  me  I 
of  eating  bread  and  jelly,”  Ragland  said,  i 
“you  take  a  little  jelly  for  the  bread  you 
have  left  and  then  you  ha\«-  to  take  a 
little  more  bread  to  finish  up  th('  jelly; 
they  never  come  out  right.  1  always  have 
too  much  or  too  little  grain.  With  torn, 

I  need  a  little  extra  bec  ause  of  shiinkage. 
When  you  r«-mo\f  20  per  cent  moisture 
from  a  drier  full  of  corn  you  are  taking 
out  a  ton  of  water:  the  corn  shrinks  down 
and  you  have  to  till  in  the  top  to  keep 
the  air  from  esc  aping.  Inc  idc-ntally,  just  j 
to  show  you  how  fast  moistuic-  can  stait 
spoiling  grain,  when  you  Ic-ave  corn  with 
2.*)  to  30  per  cc-nt  moisture-  on  the  flcwcr 
ovc-rnight  you  get  a  faint  silage  smell  from 
it  the  next  morning.” 

On  a  table  in  Ragland’s  shop,  be  twe  e  n 
an  elec  tric  welder  and  a  powc-r  saw,  he 
has  riggc‘d  his  own  grain-testing  labora¬ 
tory.  He  has  grain  sic-vc-s  for  c  hec  king  on 
doc  kage  and  weevils,  balances  for  dc-ter- 
mining  the  weight  of  a  bushe  l  of  grain, 
and  a  small  moisture  tester.  'Fhe  moisture 
testing  device  is  made  up  of  a  flask  into 
which  he  pours  a  measured  amount  of 
grain.  He  c  overs  the  grain  with  oil  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning  and  then  hc-ats  the-  sample 
for  a  presc  ribc-d  length  of  time.  'Fhe- 
moisture  which  is  distillc-d  from  the-  grain 
is  collc-cted  in  a  graduated  tube-  which 
gives  the  moisture  pc-rcc-ntage  for  the 
sample.  This  and  othc-r  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  moisture  testing  devices  on  the 
market  are  within  the  price  range  of  the 
farmer.  Ragland  feels  that  sue  h  a  devic  e- 
is  well  worth  the  cost  to  any  grain  farmc-r 
who  is  doing  such  storage-.  By  tc-sting  thc- 
moisture  the  farmer  knows  that  thc- 
grain  is  too  drv  for  mold  or  wc-c-vil  and 
is  safe  to  store-  or  else  he-  knows  that 
something  must  be-  done  about  making  it  i 
that  dry. 

The  drier  is  built  inside  the  farm  shop,  | 
which  pc-rmits  Ragland  to  use  the-  shop 
furnace  for  heating  the*  air.  'I'his  is  | 
blown  through  the-  grain  by  a  rc-gulai 
commc-rcial  fan.  In  figuring  the-  cost  of 
the  drier  he  doesn’t  add  the  cost  of  the  ' 
furnace-,  since-  he  already  had  it  to  hc-at 
the  shop.  'Fhe  other  materials  plus  thc- 
fan  and  the  electric  nmtor  to  run  it  cost 
him  .$370.00  to  build.  Today,  this  e-ejuip- 
ment  would  run  about  $730.00.  Since  he 
built  it  during  the-  winte-r.  he  didn’t  figure  I 
in  any  charge-  for  his  own  labor. 

“The  first  winte-r  we  e»pe-rated  the  drier 
— let’s  se-e,  that  must  have  be-e-n  1947-48,” 
Ragland  recalls,  “drv-  corn  for  grinding 
was  se-lling  at  a  big  pre-mium  around  he-ie-. 

F  shelled  corn  out  of  the  crib  and  dried  it 


^  BEMEFtrS  UfAYS 

^  —  by  spreading  all  winter 


with  the  Cobey  Power- Driven 
Spreader. 


ond  tendi'ig 


Weather  or  field  conditions  that  stop  spreading  with 
ordinary  spreaders  have  no  effect  on  the  Cobey  Power- 
Driven  All-Weather  Spreader.  Its  spreading  mechanism 
operates  from  the  tractor  power  take-off  .  .  .  entirely 
independent  of  the  wheels  that  carry  the  load.  This 
advanced  Cobey  design  means— 

1.  YOU  CAN  COVER  GREATER  ACREAGE 
Manure,  spread  fresh,  gives  up  to  50°..  more  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  humus  value.  You  can  spread  it  thinner. 

2.  YOU  ELIMINATE  SECOND  HANDLING 

Manure  stored  in  a  shed  or  on  the  field  is  handled 
TWICE.  Compared  to  this  method,  daily  spreading 
cuts  handling  time  and  work  in  half.  f 

3.  YOU  GET  BETTER  CROPS 
Tests  have  proved  that  manure  spread  fresh  results 
in  bigger  crops.  Cobey's  finer  shredding  and  more 
uniform  spreading  further  assure  obtaining  high- 

You  get  plus  value  for  your  est  possible  yield  per  acre. 

equipment  dollar  -  because  Remember,  it's  the  COBEY  All-Weather  SPREADER  that 
the  COBEY  Spreader  is  easily  makes  these  benefits  possible.  There  are  many  other 
converted  to  a  time  and  advantages  —  check  inta  them  before  you  buy. 
money-saving  self-unload-  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  FQ-121,  GaRon,  Ohio 


150  Bushel 
(illustrated) 

100  Bushel 
75  Bushel 


B  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  FQ-I3I  Calion,  Ohio  ■ 
B  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  itentp  checked,  g 

■  O  Power  Driven  Spreaders  nil-A,  Wagon  Gear  ■ 

■  QJI-A,  Dump  Wagon  QUtility  Wagon  Boxes  ■ 

■  n21-A,  Hi-Speed  Wogon  DZ-Wheel  Trailer  ■ 

■  Q  2-Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon  P 
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Made  of  selected  hand  split  chestnut,  Rusti- 
craft  Post  &  Rail  Fence  is  the  most  practical 
farm  fence  used  throughout  America.  A 
strong,  attractive,  all-purpose  fence.  Lasts 
for  years,  free  of  any  upkeep  expense. 
Easy  to  erect.  Available  in  2,  3  or  4  rail 
types.  Matching  gates  in  many  widths. 

WOVEN  PICKET  FENCES 

A  practical  fence  of  great  charm,  which 
meets  many  needs.  Available  in  two  styles, 
either  French  Chestnut  saplings  (Imported), 
or  woven  Cedar  (Domestic).  Also  in  two 
types,  CLEFT  ('4"  space  between  pickets)  or 
CLOSE  (pickets  butted  tight  together).  Made 
in  several  heights. 

Post  &  Rail  Fences  •  Woven  Picket  •  English 
Hurdle  •  Self-Locking  Field  Gates  •  "Won't 
Sag"  Farm  Gates 


Gives  privacy  and  protection  — 
Screens  out  objectionoble  views. 
Provides  Indoor  privacy  outdoors. 


Write  for  Booklet  &  Prices 
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"BEST  UNDER  THE  SUN  ' 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed 

Mohe  your  Poul+ry  more  profl*abIe  this  year 
than  ever  by  s*ar*inq  «/ith  SUNBEAM 
CHICKS.  Bred  and  selecred  under  official 
supervision  ot  Ohio  Pouirry  Imp.  Assn. 
These  choice  breeas  tor  eqq  production 
improvea  v^ith  seme  ot  the  tinest  R.O.P. 
B'eeOinq. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns 
White  FlymoHth  Rochs 
Barred  Plymoath  Rochs 
New  Hampshires 
White  Wyandottes 
S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

THESE  3  PROFIT  MAKING  CROSSES 
FOR  BROILERS  AND  EGGS 

Wyon-Rochs 

Wyan>Hamps 

Homp-Dots 

Plus  eleven  other  tweeds  and  crossbreeds. 
Prompt,  rel'able  service  qiven  all  orders, 
liberal  quarantees.  Ha^chinq  year  around. 
Free  illustrated  cataloq. 

Sunbeam  Hatchery 

BOX  40 

FINDLAY.  OHIO 


RIDING 

EQUIPMENT 


Riding  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm 
use,  pleasure 
and  show.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  West- 
>1  ern  saddles,  bits, 

bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  sets.  Other  horse  equipment. 

SHOW  HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  hal¬ 
ters.  Complete  se¬ 
lection.  Cow  blan¬ 
kets  in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 

Today,  as  for  the  past  50 
j’ears,  Boyt  is  still  making 
the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  1355-L,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 


BOYT 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


from  19  to  111  per  cent  moisture  and  in¬ 
creased  its  value  by  40  cents  a  bushel.  That 
was  the  premium  plus  what  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  to  ship  it  in  from  Chi- 
cajG;o.  It  cost  me  just  under  one  and  a 
half  cents  a  bushel  to  diy  the  corn.  \Vith 
this  one  job  I  was  able  to  make  bac  k  the 
entire  cost  of  the  drier.  The  money  it 
has  saved  over  the  years  by  improsing 
the  condition  of  my  grain  is  much  more 
than  that.” 

Fanners  who  an-  less  meehanieally  in¬ 
clined  are  able  to  purchase  or  to  have 
constructed  storage  bins  fitted  with  per¬ 
forated  false-floors  for  batch  diying. 
Many  of  them  are  attemptintt  to  set  u re 
greater  versatility  than  Ragland  has  with 
his  permanent  set-up  by  using  a  mobile 
drier  which  ran  be  attached  to  their 
grain  bins  or  rolled  to  the  barn  to  blow 
cold  or  heated  air  into  the  hay-mow  for 
hay-dr\ing.  Most  of  these  driers  come 
etiuipped  with  a  long  air  dui  t.  like  the 
snorkel  tube  on  a  submarine,  which 
reaches  from  the  ground  to  the  air  duet 
of  the  hay-mow. 

Ragland's  Junior  F.lcvator 

Ragland’s  grain  storage  building  is  like 
a  miniature  elevator.  The  basic  design  is 
that  of  a  double  corn  crib  with  a  drive¬ 
way  fK'tween.  On  top  of  the  nib  and 
extending  down  into  the  dri\eway  arc 
five  big  grain  bins.  This  whole  granary 
will  hold  6.000  bushels  of  ear  corn  and 
in  addition  2.500  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
or  other  grain. 

A  fiv('-hors<'power  electric  motor  runs 
a  scoop  type  elevator  which  «‘nables  him 
to  dump  the  grain  into  a  pit  in  the  floor 
of  the  central  driveway  and  deliver  it  to 
either  of  the  cribs  or  to  any  of  the  five 
bins  through  an  overhead  distributing 
pipt'.  .\s  one  would  exp<Tt  from  such 
a  meehanieally  minded  man.  Ragland  has 
rigged  up  a  power  hoist  for  dumping  thi* 
grain  b<*d  of  the  trut  k. 

If  he  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  the  grain  was  heating  a  bit. 
he  could  turn  it  without  lifting  a  finger 
or  even  ItKiking  at  a  scoop  shovel.  Grain 
can  Im-  removed  from  any  of  the  fiv(“  big 
bins  by  gravity  flow  from  the  bottom.  In 
this  way.  by  using  the  elevator,  he  is  able 
to  transfer  grain  from  one  bin  to  an¬ 
other  or.  by  returning  the  grain  to  the 
same  bin.  mi.x  grain  in  any  of  the  bins. 

Ragland  gets  a  big  kirk  out  of  show¬ 
ing  his  mechanical  gadgets  to  visitors. 
One  little  innovation  that  always  seems 
to  meet  with  approval  of  prat  ti(  al  farmers 
is  the  small  bin  he  has  rigged  up  for 
holding  hog  supplement  or  c  hieken  feed. 
The  bin  is  made  out  of  three  old  water 
heaters  which  he  bought  at  a  junk  yard 
and  w«‘lded  together  to  form  a  long  metal 
tank  capable  of  holding  1000  pounds  of 
feed.  He  has  built  three  of  these  steel 
bins  for  hog  and  chicken  feed  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  dollars.  They  are  tucked  out  of 
the  way  on  one  side  of  the  <  entral  drive- 
wav  where  they  can  b«'  filled  bv  the  ele- 


DAISY 


.\o.  21— FOR  NECK,  .\djusl- 

ablr  chain.  Numbered  both 

^idrs.  $13.25  per  dozen. 

No.  IT— FOR  HORNS.  .Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $9.20  per 
dozen. 

No.  25M — .Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinc 
F'asteners.  $7.50  per  dozen. 

No.  38— DOI  BLE  PL.\TE  .NECK  CII.4IN.  I’pper  por¬ 
tion  strap:  lower  portion 
ihain.  $14.50  per  dozen. 

No.  25— DOI  BEE  PLATE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER 
SOLID  BRASS  .MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  is 
brass  plated.  tVeicht, 
1  lb.  each. 

Price:  $16.75  per  dozen 

Sample  mailed  for  $l.lltl. 
tv  rite  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Oept.  11.  Box  7 _ Huntington.  Indiana 


the  ronki  of  Successful  ireeders  Using  — 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


. .  for  surer  preqngn^ 


Follow  tho  lood  of  succottful  broodori  in  oil 
ports  of  tho  country  — food  Brtodor-ADE  Oil 
bofor#  moting.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil. 
whoot  gorm  oil  end  *‘D  *  ectivotod  onimol 
itorol  succotifuHy  combots  nutritionol  ttor* 


Ai.iJi.iJiig|gig 


llity. 

Put  Breodor-AOE  0>l  in  food  of  horses,  cot* 
tio,  swino.  dogs,  poultry  end  fuf'boorors. 
Doiog#  vorios  occording  to  tixo  of  onimol  — 
follow  simple  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
in  eoch  pockege.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
received.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$1.80.  Money  bock  if  not  sotlsfied.  breed* 
ers  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  ofter  yeor 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHITLEY.  INDIANA 


DtparlmmnI  A-3, 


AMAZING  SUB-ZERO 
ROSES! 

Hardiest  of  nil  Hvbrid  Tea 
Roses  and  Easiest  to  srrn^^  . 
Pr«Mlu<*e  hunilreds  »»f  larKc*- 
V  |H>rfe<*tlv  «ha|M>«1  hlossoms  ail 
summer.  Turly  Pink.  I.llv  P.»n-* 
iwhitei.  Reel  Isuche^*^ — 2  '  r. 
^  No.  I  plants  onlv  It  1.7 5  each. 
|tt>*.tpald.  We  suggest  orfleiing  nosv 
t»>  insure  earlv  delUerv . 

FREE  — COMPLETE  NURSERY  BOOK! 

Shfiw*.  tieautlful  color  photos  of  new  creatlon*^.  Write. 

ANDREWS  NURSERY,  Boz  731,  Faribault,  Minn. 

•O  Tears  of  Quality  and  Service 


ail  three  A5. 


CHICKS 

With  lh« 
HIGH  I.  a 
{Inhtriltd 
Quality) 


FOR  FLOCKS 
LARGE  or  SMALL 

Cobb's  truly  great  Sex-Link 
pullets  from  .Mass.,  C.  S. 
.\ppro>eil  —  Piillorum  Clean  stoek 
bring  yon  surprising  livability  ami 
Iirodnrtion  abiiity.  Heganlless  of  the 
-ize  of  your  flock,  you'll  appreciate 
Ibe  extra  profits  these  birds  ran 
jive  yon. 

Write  for  eatilof  and  prices. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB.  Breeder  .f 

New  Hampshires  and  af  Barred 
Racks  Since  1916. 


COBB'S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  Inc. 

BOX  Eia  CONCORD,  MASS. 


pFREE  CATALOG-i 


All  The  Best  and  Latest 
Garden  and  Farm  Books,  Bulletins 

A  wealth  of  up-to-the-minute  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  do  wonders  on  a  little 
land  or  a  thousand  acres  .  .  .  wonders  with 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  landscapini;, 
poultry,  livestock,  woodlands,  fishponds, 
composting,  soil  improvement,  etc.,  etc. 
Just  send  name  and  address  for  this  fas¬ 
cinating  FREE  catalog  bv  return  mail. 

COUNTRY  BOOKSTORE 

Bax  3112  Noraton,  Coim.  Estab.  1943 
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vator.  but  take  up  little  space. 

“Ever)-  once  in  a  while,  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter,  I  eheek  to  see  if  there  is 
any  wee\il  in  iny  stored  grain,”  Ragland 
said,  “and  if  I  find  a  trace  of  weevil  in 
the  grain,  I  put  on  a  gas-mask  and  start 
fumigating.  I  usually  use  a  ( hloropierin 
fumigant,  but  you  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  real  chemical  warfare.  It’s  the 
same  gas  that  was  used  during  World 
War  I.  It’ll  make  you  cry  if  it  gets  in 
your  eyes  and  it  could  kill  you  if  you 
get  too  much  of  it,  so  you’x'c  got  to  wear 
a  gas  mask  and  treat  it  with  lespec  t. 

“I  pour  the  liquid  fumigant  into  the 
air-tight  bin  with  a  sprinkling  can  and 
then  cover  the  top  of  the  bin  with  a  tar¬ 
paulin.  .-^t  normal  temperatures  the 
liquid  quickly  turns  into  a  gas.  The  tarp 
keeps  the  gas  from  being  blown  away  and 
the  gas  will  naturally  sink  down  into  the 
wheat  and  destroy  the  wec\il,  since  it*s 
heavier  than  air.” 

There  are  a  number  of  good  fumigants 
on  the  market.  Most  of  them  contain 
carbon  bisulphide,  which  is  a  good  bug 
killer,  but  is  highly  inflammable,  and 
carbon  tetrachloride-,  which  has  some 
killing  ability  and  is  a  fire  pn-ventive. 
Even  with  the  tetrachloride  added,  the 
mixture  is  inflammable,  and  should  be 
handled  with  care.  Fumigating  is  done 
when  the  temperature  is  above  65  degrees. 
The  amount  of  fumigant  to  be  used  will 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  mixture-  and 
the  tempe-rature  of  the  grain,  .\nywhere 
from  thre-e  to  eight  gallons  of  liquid  will 
be-  retjuired  to  treat  1000  bushels  of  wheat. 


EMERGENCY 

ELECTRICITY 


OMAN  A.C.  GENERATORS 

for  Tractor  Drive 

When  storms  or  breakdowns 
cut  highline  power,  just  belt  up 
your  tractor  to  this  Onan  A.C. 

I  Generator.  Produce  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  you  need  for  lights,  milkers,  pumps, 
oil  burner,  deep-freeze,  appliances.  Spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  tractor  drive.  Supplies 
regular  115/230-volt  60-cycle  current. 
3,000,  5,000  and  10,000-watt  sizes. 


COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

—  for  farms  with  frequent  powe 
failures.  Powered  by  4-cycle  air 
or  water-cooled  engines.  Con  be 
equipped  to  start  automatically 
when  power  fails;  stop  when  re¬ 
stored.  Easy  to  install. 


7(/%Uc  ^  *p9itC€ft 

D.  W.  ONAN  A  SONS  INC. 

7042  Univ.  A«c.,  Minntapolls.  Minn. 


MR.  H.  W.  GILLS,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  sold  his  farm 
when  he  was  70  and  retired — but  not  for  long.  He  couldn’t 
stand  the  inactivity. 

He  bought  an  old  run-down  place  of  800  acres  and 
turned  it  into  a  money-making  dairy  farm  in  three  years. 
He  laid  out  work-saving  pasture  arrangements  using 
miles  and  miles  of  U-S-S  American  Fence — the  best  he 
could  buy.  Now  he  has  a  herd  of  170  Holst  eins  and  sells 
about  550  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 

Mr.  Gills  says,  “I  couldn’t  get  my  work  done  without 
good  fence  and  American  is  my  choice  for  a  strong,  long- 
lasting  fence.  Put  it  up  right  with  solid  corner  posts  and 
it  will  stay  tight  for  years.” 

If  you  need  fence,  see  your  U'S'S  American  dealer  now. 
Supplies  are  getting  short  but  he  may  still  be  able  to 
handle  your  needs. 


6  fyvonfe  features 
ofAmeticanf&Ke 

1.  Galvanized  Wires 

2.  Hinged  Joint 

3.  Tension  Curve 

4.  Full  Gauge  Wires 

5.  Correct  Spacing  of  Wires 
L  Full  Length  and  Height 


AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  •  COLUMIIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  t  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  FAIRFIELD,  ALA.  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand'. 


U  N  I  T  I  O 


DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 

The  most  appropriate  Christmas  present  for  those  good  farm  friends  of  yours  is  F.XR.M  QLWRTFRI.^  . 
Send  us  the  nantes  and  addresses  of  friends  you  want  to  send  a  year  of  farming  information  and 
beautiful  pictures.  U’e'll  send  a  c-aril  announcing  your  thoughtful  gift,  and  their  subscriptions  will 
start  with  the  W  inter  issue.  1  yr.  S2.00,  2  yrs.  S3.50,  3  yrs.  S5.00. 


THERE'S  NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  A  GEHL  ! 


RIND  ANYWHERE. ..GRIND  PASTE! 


POWER 
TAKE-OFF 
HAMMER  MILL  DRIVE 


This  new  Gehl  Power  Take-Off  and  its  six 
V-belt  drive  avoids  the  usual  power  loss  and 
speed  variation  due  to  tight  tractor  belts  or 
belt  slippage.  It  holds  the  mill  steadily  to  the 
speed  at  which  grinding  action  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  further  increases  the  well  known 
high  efficiency  of  the  Gehl  Mill ,  , .  steps  up 
its  grinding  capacity  as  much  as  S0‘,'o  with 
the  same  power. 

WRITE  today  for  full  description  of  this  time 
and  labor  saver,  and  name  of  nearest  Gehl  dealer. 

Monu4octur«rs  of  famous  GoM  ^orogo  Horvostors 

GEHL  BROS.  MEG.  CO..D«p(.  HM-S9l.WMtB«n<J,Wb. 


with  the 


Haul  it  anywhere 
to  grind 


GRIND  ANYWHERE... 

The  Gehl  Power  Take-OiT  Hammer 
Mill  Drive  is  easily  and  quickly  at¬ 
tached.  Can  be  had  complete  with 
new  Gehl  Grind-All  Hammer  Mill, 
or  for  use  with  any  Gehl  No.  41  Mill 
you  may  now  own.  W nh  transport 
(rucA.  which  is  opiionai,  you  can 
store  mill  where  convenient— or  hitch 
to  tractor  and  go  anywhere  to  grind. 


Driving  Gehl  Mill 


Owner  provides  tire*. 
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CRAYDEN'S 
CHICKS  ^ 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


New  Riding 
BUZZ  MASTER 


NEW  CROPS 


For  better 
farming 


For  EXTRA  QUALiTY  sow  seeds 


The  manufaeturer’s  instructions  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  warnings  should  be  followed. 

“I  don’t  hold  on  to  iny  wheat  ever>- 
year,”  Ragland  concluded,  “I’m  not  sure 
that  it  ever  pays  to  hold  it,  but  some 
years,  when  I  don’t  think  the  price  is 
quite  right  at  harvest  time,  I  want  to  b«‘ 
able  to  hold  on  to  my  crop  in  the  hope  of 
a  bt'tter  price.  Some  people  call  this 
speculating,  and  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  is,  but  a  farmer  starts  speculating 
the  minute  he  starts  preparing  a  sc'ed-bt'd 
to  produce  a  crop.  My  feeling  is  that  if 
I’m  going  to  speculate,  at  least  I’ll  protect 
myself  as  much  as  possible  by  storing  my 
grain  safely.” 


Amazing  FARM  FENCE 


9  Grow  the  sensational  Multiflora  I 
Rose.  Makes  a  low  cost,  stock  ■ 
tight,  easily  controlled  fence.  | 
Apo'-oved  by  farm  authorities  ■ 
everywhere.  Full  details.  In-  * 
eluding  prices  and  sizes,  In  our  | 
big  1952  catalog.  Also  fruit  _ 
____  trees  berries,  flowers,  etc.  Our  I 

FREE  I03rd  Year.  ■ 

Catalog  SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES  | 

Writ#  for  your  D#pt.  J-18,  Tipp  City,  Ohio  | 
copy  todoy  ■ 


Your  New  Silo-^ 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


FENCES 

(Continued  from  page  41  ) 
treated  since  they  last  just  about  as  long 
one  way  as  they  do  the  other.  In  this  group 
are  found  the  osage  orange,  cs^press.  red 
mulbeny,  black  locust  and  red  cedar,  all 
of  which  last  from  30  to  40  years  with  or 
without  treatment  provided  they  are 
made  from  heartwood  and  cut  from  old 
trees.  Posts  cut  from  young  trees  contain 
much  sapwood  and  last  only  a  third  as 
long. 

The  process  of  treatment  is  neither  com¬ 
plex  nor  too  expensive,  when  the  added 
value  it  gives  to  the  posts  is  considered. 
Carl  Douglas,  a  Louisiana  dair\man.  has 
become  so  adept  at  the  job  he  has  made 
a  sideline  of  it.  At  a  cost  of  $25  Douglas 
fabricated  a  power-driven  device  which 
will  peel  some  40  posts  an  hour.  It 
consists  of  a  metal  spool  made  by  weld¬ 
ing  two  metal  disc's  onto  an  iron  shaft. 
The  discs  act  as  the  flanges  of  the 
sp>ool  and  bt'tween  them  are  hung  short 
sections  of  hardemd  steel  chain.  The 
spool  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame. 
When  the  rig  is  opn-rated  the  spool  is 
rotated  at  700  r.p.m.  by  the  power  take¬ 
off  from  the  tractor.  Posts  are  hand  fed 
on  rollers  on  one  side  of  the  frame  so  that 
the  chains  can  flail  off  the  bark.  Since 
peeling  is  a  necessary  first  and  one  of  the 
most  tedious  steps  in  preserving  posts, 
Douglas  has  whipped  a  big  part  of  the 
post  preserxing  problem.  He  treats  the 
posts  by  forcing  them  down  into  a  tank 
made  by  welding  three  55  gallon  drums 
together.  They  are  held  in  the  solution 
( 5^r  pentachlorophenol  mixed  with  fuel 
oil)  for  36  hours. 

Douglas  is  immensely  proud  of  his  post 
peeling  machine,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  ever  discovered 
for  the  job.  “With  this  machine  the  whole 
job  is  as  simple  as  scratching  a  chigger 
bite  in  June.  The  most  complicated  part 
of  the  whole  business  is  remembering  how¬ 
to  spell  pentachlorophenol.” 

Okla.  A.  &  M.  Says  Creosote  is  Best 

Creosote  is  an  old  standby  as  a  pre- 
ser\-ativc.  Researchers  at  Oklahoma  A. 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  — and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  nof  an  expense.  It’s  an  invesr- 
ment — and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  *’My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made!” 


Booked  by 
28  Yeors^ 
Breeding 

for  extra 
vigor,  fast 
growth  , 
quick  feath¬ 
ering  sui»e- 
ri  o  r  meat 
quality,  high 
prod  uction 
ability  —  all 
the  qualities 
that  help  in 
making  ex¬ 
tra  prurtts. 


At  Crayden's  you'll  find  the  right  breed 
for  your  purpose  whether  it  \>e  meat 
production  or  egg  prcMluction.  Nine  |M»pu- 
lar  hree<!'i — three  crosses  —  sexed  or 
straight  run.  gixe  you  a  wide  choice. 
Try  4’ray<len's  chick'>  and  he  convinced 
U'i  so  many  -ucces'^ful  growers  have  l>een. 
All  breeders  I’.  S.  Approved —  I'ullorum 
Clean,  liucklings  available  too. 
Illustrated  Catalog  tells  the  story — write 
for  it 


CRAYDEN’S  STERLING  HATCHERY 

Bex  F 


Ramsey,  Indiana 


CKAINf'S  me  NAME 


The  early  buyer  dets^ 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  detmils,  in- 
cludinfl  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
— Just  drop  us  a  line. 


Farm  Management  For  36  Years 


Management  and  Services  to  Farm  Owners 
Include: 

Surveys  Reorgonizotion 

Budgets  Appraisals 

Advisory  Accounting 

Complete  Management 
Form  Income  Tax  Returns 
Purebred  Livestock  on  Commission 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  4Sth  Street  I  58  Main  Street 

New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Putnam,  Connecticut 

Luxemburg  2*1948  Putnam  8-6866 

Write  or  telephone  for  details. 


Now  1  Clear  land  eajtjf  !  Stop  walking , . , 
ride  in  comfort.  New  sulky  fits  all  3  largrer  Buzz 
Masters.  Makes  cutting  brush  or  mowing  pleasant. 
Easy  to  handle,  attach  and  take  off.  Ride  to  and 
from  your  work.  Clears  ground  of  brush,  saplinics. 
undergrrowth.  Other  features  include  swivel  axle, 
adjustable  saw  shaft,  third  wheel  for  walking  mod¬ 
els.  Adds  profitable  acres.  Big  demand  working  for 
others  in  olT  seasons.Outdates  allother land-clearing: 
machines.  7  other  models.  Write  for  Free  details. 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO  .  1-188 Wolwit  St..  Ottawa.  Kana. 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  color  booklet 
about  the  wonderful  retirement  advan¬ 
tages  of  Ocala,  Marion  Counts,  Florida. 
Oppkortunities  for  citrus  growing,  cattle 
raising,  farming — in  a  land  where  good 
fishing,  comfortable,  healthful,  low-cost 
living  reign  supreme.  Send  coupon  today 
for  full  details. 


MR.  HAROLD  A.  GOFORTH 

Ocala  k  Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Ocala  4,  Florida 

Please  send  free  color  booklet  about  vonderful  Marion 
County  to; 


FREE  2  y.or  subscription 
to  CROP  NEWS  ond  VIEWS 


Xante 


.\ddress 


Locust  St..  Mechonicsburg,  O. 


&  VP 

V  Yn 

and  M.  College  say  they  have  taken  the 
guess  work  out  of  how  good  creosote  is. 
'I'heir  Circular  541  says.  “There  is,  as  yet, 
no  better  preseiAative  than  coaltar  creo¬ 
sote  for  treating  fence  posts.  I'he  price  ol 
creosote  in  small  quantities  is  compara¬ 
tively  high  and  when  properly  treated  at 
home,  posts  retain  rather  large  quantities 
of  thi-  preservatives.  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  cheaper  to  purchase  pressure 
treated  ereoou-  posts  than  to  treat  them 
on  the  farm.” 

Some  farmers  with  a  special  pride  in 
the  beauty  of  their  farm  are  buying 
wooden  post  and  rail  fences  as  a  c  om- 
plc-tc-  unit.  In  the-  race-  horse'  belt  of 
Kentucky  and  in  othc-r  parts  of  the-  c  ountry 
where  costly  livestock  is  the*  cash  c  rop, 
these  rail  fc-nec-s  are  c  onsidc-rc'd  a  must. 
.\  horse  is  not  noted  for  his  keen  eyc'sight 
and  the  fastc-r  and  more-  valuable  the- 
horse,  the  more  like  ly  he  is  to  pile  uj)  into 
a  barbe  d  wire-  fc-nec'. 

Where  wood  is  unavailable  or  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  farmers  are  turning  to  stc'el  and 
to  c one  rete  fe  nc  e  jjosts.  With  the'  c  ut¬ 
back  in  metal  for  civilian  use's  steel  posts 
are  becoming  more  difficult  to  secure.  The 
advantages  of  metal  posts  are  that  they 
are  long  lasting,  arc  standard  as  to  size, 
convcnic-ntly  dc'signc'd  for  attaching  the' 
wire,  prosidc-  a  ground  against  lightning 
charges,  and  can  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  even  through  heavy  clay  soils, 
with  a  wood  maul  or  a  12-pound  stc'cl 
sledge.  This  saving  in  digging  post  hole's 
is  an  important  considc'iation  in  compar¬ 
ing  prices  of  steel  and  wood  or  c  emc-nt. 

Metal  posts  are  either  galvanized  or 
painted.  test  at  the  South  Dakota  Ex- 
jje-rimc'nt  Station  showc-d  gaKanized  posts 
were  in  good  condition  after  tc-n  years 
of  use.  but  the  painted  posts  had  lost 
80  per  cent  of  their  coating  and  wc-rc- 
rusting  badly. 

One  of  the  major  objc'ctions  to  the 
steel  posts  is  their  cost,  which  runs  from 
$.80  to  $1.00  on  today’s  markc-t  for  a 
seven-foot  line'  post  wc-ighing  10  pounds. 
Another  objc'Ction  is  that  they  c  an  be-  up- 
rootc'd  more'  c'asily  than  wood  posts  and 
thc'y  can  be  bc'iit  by  the  prc'ssures  of  li\e- 
stock. 

One  farmer  solved  the  problc'in  of  bent 
fence  posts  by  building  his  road  fences 
with  alternate  stec'l  and  wood  posts.  “I 
don’t  think  that  I’d  build  this  kind  of 
fence',  though,  if  stoc  k  is  bi'ing  kc'pt  on 
both  sides,”  he  said,  “It  wouldn’t  bc' 
strong  enough.  I’d  like  to  use'  all  wood 
posts  there.” 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Ames  manufacturc'd  and 
erected  several  hundrc'd  concrete  posts. 
Today  these  posts  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  no  one  will  venture  a  guess  as 
to  their  ultimate  span  of  usefulness — 
certainly  they  will  continue  to  give  good 
service  for  many,  many  years.  Other  and 
more  recent  tests  have  been  made  with 
concrete,  all  with  good  results. 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  .  . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


for  Privacy 

Used  around  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  gardens  or 
as  boundary  fences. 
Small  animals  cannot 
pass.  Various  heights 
which  can  be  varied  in 
curves  or  rectangular 
breakdowns. 


^RUSTIC  TABLtS 

6  and  8  ft.  long,  frame  work- 
Northern  White  Cedar,  T ops 
and  seats— Western  Fir. 

Write  for  Catalog  •  • 


All  Copper 
LANTERNS 
Electrified 


Proven  Performance  is  the  only  true  measure  of  a  disc  harrow.  No  one, 
realizes  this  more  than  the  men  who  build  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Hdrrows. 
These  harrows  are  field  engineered!  They  get  down  and  cut!  They  do 
the  job  you  expect  of  them  .  .  .  quickly  .  .  efficiently  .  .  .  effectively  .  .  . 
and  economically.  They  re  built  to  last  for  years  under  the  toughest  of 
operating  conditions.  They  re  built  by  the  world's  foremost  builders  of 
disc  harrows  .  .  a  company  of  over  88  years  standing.  There  is  a 

Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrow  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  Ask  your  Farm 
Tools,  Inc.,  dealer  about  them  .  .  . 


of  Kodorick 
Loan  Disc  Harrows:  Improvod  gang 
snvbbors  assuro  ovon  dopth  cuffing 
from  ond  to  ond. 


eurttondin^  contribution  to 

/modorn  forming  — ttio  Ditkwili” 
Automotic  Ton^m  Disc  Morrow. 


•  Non-clogging  scrapors. 

•  Singlo  ropo  or  hydraulic  control 

for  quick  and  oasy  sotting  anglos  af  discs. 

•  Doublo  draft  bars  hold  roar  soction  in 
ploco. 

•  Hoavy-duty,  ono-pioco  framo  and  woight 
framos,  high  carbon  stool  for  maximum 
strongth. 

•  Gafosburgh  or  LoBollo  hoot  troatod  discs. 

•  Hoavy-duty,  doublo  thrust  boatings. 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  MansMd,  Ohio  ,  Dipt.  A 
Scud  nic  the  roiiiptetc  inforraation  on  the 
KiHlrrirk  Lean  Disc  Marrows  and  other  famous 
liinr  and  money  sa\in^  farm  implements. 


m 
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MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

V  “The  Breed 


Answer  Your 
Lawn  Problem 

with  ^ 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

313S.CIenstone  Dept.  Springlield  4,  Mo. 


It '  s  the  most  widely  read  and  quoted 
lawn  publication  in  print.  You'll 
find  it  in  Schools  of  Horticulture 
and  ^blic  Libraries.  Best  of  all 
it  has  helped  thousands  of  home  own¬ 
ers  have  more  satisfying  lawns. 


A  Chicago  reader  writes,  "With 
Lawn  Care  and  Scotts  Products  I 
finally  battled  my  way  to  the  top 
with  a  lawn  that '  s  the  envy  of  the 
whole  neighborhood".  And  this 
from  the  Pittsburgh  area,  "We  swear 
by  Lawn  Care.  It  led  us  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn  at  last "  . 


Read  Lawn  Care  yourself.  Ask  for 
a  free  two-year  subscription.  Bet 
ter  do  it  today. 


FOR  BETTER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
“  BETTER  SEE...  > 


Xo  great  amount  of  skill  is  retjuired 
for  making  concrete  jx)sts.  Cement  is 
available  evertwhere :  sand  and  gravel,  or 
some  fonn  of  aggregate,  are  not  hard  to 
get.  Wooden  moulds  are  easily  made,  but 
if  large  numbers  of  posts  are  recjuired, 
metal  moulds  are  preferable. 

In  most  areas  it  will  be  found  that 
concrete  posts  are  more  expensive  than 
wood.  The  cost,  however,  is  not  the 
major  disadvantage  of  cement.  The  most 
serious  complaint  concerns  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  posts  and  the  number  of 
times  they  must  be  mo\ed  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  One  hired-hand  summed 
up  the  whole  thing  as  he  laid  down  his 
tools  and  walked  away  from  a  stint  of 
concrete  post  handling:  ‘‘Mv  name  is 
Simpson.”  he  said,  “not  Sampson.” 

In  1874  when  .American  cattlemen  were 
beginning  the  importation  of  purebred 
beef  animals  from  England,  maehinen,’ 
which  produced  wire  at  a  low  cost  was 
put  into  operation.  During  that  year,  five 
tons  of  barbed  wire  ten  miles  long  was 
produced.  In  ten  years  this  output  had 
been  incrased  to  62.-500  tons,  enough  wire 
to  wrap  around  the  earth  ten  times.  But 
•American  farmers  were  wrapping  it 
around  their  fields  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
produced  and  production  had  to  be 
stepped  up. 

Barbed  wire  began  and  has  remained 
the  most  popular  fence  material.  It  is 
used,  either  alone  or  with  woven  fences  as 
top  and  bottom  wire,  all  over  the  coun- 
tr\’.  though  it  is  objectionable  in  the  South 
because  of  the  screwworm  flv  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  cuts  caused  by  barbs.  Most 
barbed  wire  is  made  of  either  12  or  12*.^ 
gage  wire  with  14  gage  wire  points. 

5Voven  wire  fencing  began  as  a  home 
contrived  device.  Some  old  timers  can 
still  remember  making  fence  when  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  stretching  and  fastening  the  line 
wires  and  then  weaving  in  the  stav  wire 
with  a  hand-cranked  mechanical  wonder. 
Today  fencing  is  made  in  standard  sizes 
and  weights.  Field  fencing  runs  from  26 
inches  to  55  inches  high  and  is  made  in 
9.  11.  I2V2.  and  WYi  gage  wire.  Poul- 
tr\’  netting  is  made  of  the  lighter  gage 
wire  and  runs  from  12  to  72  inches  high. 

Both  the  weight  of  the  wire  in  a  woven 
fence  and.  oddly  enough,  the  height  of 
the  fence,  are  found  to  affect  the  years  it 
will  last.  Fortv-five  inch  wire  was  found 
to  have  the  longest  life.  21.7  vears.  as 
compared  to  32  inch  wire  which  lasted 
but  1 7  years.  The  correlation  between 
weight  and  serx’ice  was  just  what  one 
might  expect;  the  heavier  the  wire  the 
longer  it  lasted.  Fence  made  with  nine 
gage  wire  throughout  lasted  21  years 
while  fence  with  12  gage  top  and  bottom 
wires  and  the  rest  14  gage  ceased  to  be 
much  of  a  barrier  after  13  years. 

Wire  is  certainly  the  most  common  fenc¬ 
ing  material  in  use  today,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  fence  to  be  had.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  thorny  hedge  fences  of  the 


Milkinft  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 
most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  65^  of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 

Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal  write: 


Glorify  your  itarrten  with  the 
moKt  Konreous  hardy 
irrown  —  i>lnk  HhaMta«.  blue 
frlnteeil  dal^teA.  KohlnM>n*« 
fCiant  p.-iinted  ilal»te'«.  doutile 
frlntred  hha»>taii.  and  Mav 
•khaotao.  .All  Inriutled  In  our 
newer  and  Hner  1H52  oatnloir. 
Kobe's.  Mums>.  Bulh^.  Ever* 
(?reena.  Fruit,  etc.  Our  103rd 
year. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  your  copy  twlay 


SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES 
Dept.  J-13,  Tipp  City,  Ohio 


a  SONS  CO 

s'ysville,  Ohio 


ROTARY  TIllAGE 


Are  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  con  furnish  choice 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes. 


ARIENS  TIllEK.  All-purpose  rotory  tiller.  3 
models:  7,  9,  \2Vi  h.p.  4-cycle  Wisconsin  en¬ 
gine.  2  speeds  forward;  reverse.  Heavy-duty 
steel  tines.  Full  width  tilloge:  2  to  10  in.  deep. 
Ruggedly  built;  field-tested —  thousands  in  usel 


For  booklet  write 


BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


ARIENS  TILIIVATOR  for  row  crop  cultivation. 
Cuts  labor  needs  over  50%.  Kills  2,  4,  6,  8  or 
more  rows  of  weeds  at  a  time.  Easy  to  handle. 
Accurate  depth  control.  Models  ovoiloble  tor 
many  mokes  of  tractors.  Pays  for  itself  in  two 
years  or  lessi 

Write  for  information. 


Creiuhlon's  aim  U  hi«h  hen-hou>ed 
asrrasrs — the  sound  Irakis  fur  profits. 
To  that  end  we  trapnest  8.5011  hens 
and  R.O.F.  candidates  and  brood  110,- 
INIO  chirks  annuallv  to  assure  a  broad 
selection  for  superior  breedintt  families. 

Write  tor  cotoloq  describing  our  27  years* 
breeding  <21  years  under  R.O.P.) 


OUR  21st 
YEAR  IN  R  O.P. 


75.000  LAYERS 


IS  MILLION 
EGGS  YEARLY 


U.S.  CERTIFIED 


PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


WARSAW 


South  were  introduced  by  the  slaves  who 
had  used  them  to  protect  their  villages  in 
Africa.  For  years  the  thorn  hedges  re¬ 
strained  cattle  and  sheep  and  even  hogs 
until  the  clean  fence  row  farming  of 
twenty  years  ago  almost  wiped  them  out. 
Now,  with  the  greater  emphasis  on  wild¬ 
life  conservation  and  the  shortage  of  steel, 
the  thorn  fence,  mainly  the  multiflora 
rose,  is  coming  back.  .\  multiflora  hedge 
planted  at  one  foot  intervals  will  grow 
into  a  stock-tight  bauier  in  three  to  four 
years,  its  flowers  are  a  joy,  and  its  n'd 
pips  provide  feed  for  the  birds  in  the 
winter  months. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  hedge 
fence  and  a  consideration  with  any  fence 
is  the  amount  of  land  it  keeps  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  hedge,  for  instance,  takes 
nine  and  a  half  feet  of  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  each  side  of  itself  and  is  the 
worst  offender.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  woven  wire  fence,  which 
keeps  three  feet  of  land  untillablc  on  each 
side,  amounts  to  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
on  each  side  of  the  fence  for  each  80  rods 
of  fencing.  Laid  stone  fences  knock  out 
five  feet  to  a  side,  worm  rail  six  and  a  half, 
and  brush  fences  over  nine  feet. 

An  e.xcellent  temporary’  barrier  that  is 
saving  farmers  fence  money  is  the  electric 
fence.  When  properly  installed  it  makes 
an  e.xcellent  fence  for  protecting  hay¬ 
stacks,  dividing  crop  land  so  that  part  of 


POWERFUL! 
LOW  COST! 


Keep  and 

walks  clear 

—  use 
for 

light  grading,  clear- 
ing  trash,  etc.  One  of 

17  all-purpose  attachments  for  BREADY 
Garden  Tractor.  Powerful,  economical,  easy 
to  guide:  even  a  child  can  operate  the 
BREADY!  5  models  to  choose  from. 


WRITS  TODAY 


for  iree  folder  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer 


TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BOX  202  •  SOLON.  OHIO 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 


PRIME  CONVITION 


LIVESTOCK  HEALTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Don't  Gamble  on  the  Weather 

No  farmer  who  can  afford  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  necessary  to  put  in  a 
crop,  should  be  without  the  assurance 
of  a  good  crop. 

Gorman-Rupp  high  pressure  centri-  OM 

fugal  irrigation  pumps  are  dependable 
and  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of 
water  for  producing  larger  and  better  "".W 

crops.  They  Never  Fail. 

Made  in  various  sizes.  G.P.M.  varies 
with  lbs.  pressure.  Ratings  from  80 
G.P.M.  at  75  lbs.  to  1250  G.P.M.  at 
125  lbs.  or  3000  G.P.M.  at  35  ft. 

Send  for  Unlletin  9-IRlI  and  Si>eciul  Folder 
“IRRIGATION  AT  MALABAR  FAR.M” 


Edited  by  Rudolph  Seiden 

1‘roltssional  Consultant  on 
I'ftirinary  Preparations 

.  .  .  to  brinji  you  the  newest  findings,  approved 
methods,  and  practical  recommendations  of  314 
livestock  specialists. 

WHAT  TO  KNOW— WHAT  TO  DO— 
WHAT  TO  AVOID 

•  Regular  check  on  best  daib  care  and  sani¬ 
tation  •  Successful  control  of  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  •  Steps  to  take  in  emergencies  •  Choice 
of  drugs,  disinfectants,  insecticides,  feeds,  feed- 
supplements;  how  to  use  them  for  best  results 
at  least  cost  •  Explanation  of  all  livestock  health 
terms. 

THE  ONE-VOLUME  STANDBY 

for  constant  service  to  increase  the  value  of  farm 
animals,  to  cut  expenses,  avoid  mistakes,  and  save 
time  in  hundreds  of  wavs.  Eas\  reference  from 
.■\  to  Z  under  3,700  headings;  624  pages;  over 
300  illustrations. 

L'sf  it  for  a  week  without  ohlivation.  We'll 
send  the  Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia  to  y_ou 
promptly  on  receipt  of  your  order  with  $7.50, 
W'e  pay  po'tane. 

If  after  a  week  you  think  you  ran  i;et  along 
without  it.  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  at  once  in  full. 


From  coast  to  coast  -  with  crops  of  all 
kinds  •  farmers  are  depending  more  and 
more  on  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps. 


SPRINGER 
Publishing  Company,  Inc, 


1  Madison  Avenue,  G1  —  New  ^’ork  10,  N.  Y. 
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The  real  tacts  about 

SOIL  TESTING 

on  your  farm 


An  illustrated  booklet  containinii  full 
information  about: 

The  importance  of  soil  tests 
How  they  should  be  made 
Reading  results  of  tests 
How  fields  should  be  sampled 
The  Major  plant  foods 
The  Minor  plant  foods 
Liming 

\Vritten  for  tin-  farmer's  umlerstandinc 
Sent  free  —  without  obligation 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS 

Clip  this  ad  to  your  hllt  rhiad  and  >i  nd  to 

LaMOHE  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Towson,  Baltimore  4,  Md. 

For  more  than  50  years  developers  and  manufac* 
turers  of  soil  testinif  equipment 
used  the  nurld  over. 


to  save  work 

•  FALL  • 

•  SPRING 


Here's  the  answer  to 
farm  and  f'arden  tasks. 
CHOHKM  ASTKH  is 
'’t<»|>»'’  for  operating 
ea»e.  finer  ineehanieal 
features,  trouble-free 
service.  More  than 
lou-eost  attachments 
for  cultivating.  mo\%ing,  snow  plow¬ 
ing,  spraying,  hauling,  etc.  Order 
now.  w’rite  for  free  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 


Choremaster 
for  Xmas 

Give  Dad  a  "break” 
— motorize  his  snow 
^  shoveling  chores  this 
winter  —  give  him 
real  help  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  his  year  'round  lown  and 
garden  tasks. 


the  crop  may  be  hotrged  down,  enclosing 
temporary  pastures  and  other  such  fence 
jobs. 

Costs 

.\n  attempt  to  tabulate  figures  that 
show  the  present  cost  of  building  a  rod  of 
any  sort  of  fence  reminds  one  of  the  plight 
of  Jim  Brown  rushing  across  the  street 
toward  his  parked  farm  truck  with  a  hat 
box  in  his  hand.  “What’s  your  hurry,  Jim?” 
a  friend  asked.  “Bought  my  wife  a  hat,” 
Jim  replied,  “and  I  want  to  get  it  to  her 
before  the  style  changes.”  With  47  inch 
woven  wire  fence  of  9  gage  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  1 1  gage  intermediate  wires  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1.18  a  rod,  barbed  wire  costing 
$9  for  an  80  rod  spool,  treated  fence  posts 
selling  for  45  cents  apiece  and  set  at  rod 
intervals,  and  labor  costing  $5.00  a  day, 
approximate  prices  have  been  figured. 
Forty-seven  inch  fence  with  one  strand  of 
barbed  wire  to  protect  the  top  costs  $2.19 
a  rod.  A  hog  proof.  47  inch  fence  with 
one  strand  of  wire  below  and  one  above 
runs  $2.31  a  rod.  A  five-strand  barbed 
wire  fence  54  inches  high  would  cost 
$1.49  a  rod.  These  are  prices  based  on 
nomial  terrain  and  average  productivity 
of  labor.  The  addition  of  a  power  post 
hole  digger  or  delays  caused  by  extremely 
stony  soil  will  lower  or  raise  the  price 
considerably.  .\t  best  the  costs  are  only 
tentative  since  the  cost  of  wire,  posts,  and 
labor  will  vary  from  place  to  place 
throu"hout  the  country. 

THE  .AUTHOR;  Sam  Mims  was  horn  on  a  Louisiana 
farm  and  Ifrew  up  amonii  the  Cajuns.  He  has  been  a 
lawser,  soldier,  itnvernment  research  specialist,  and 
writer.  His  hook.  Chrnault  oj  the  Hyiitf  Tifrrs,  was  a 
best  seller.  In  previous  issues  of  The  Farm  (Jtiarlerly, 
Mims  has  written  enifaifiniilv  about  the  ifatherinif  of  moss 
and  the  Catahoula  hod  dod. 


THE  KENTL  CKY  H.A.M 
(Continued  from  page  58) 

The  curing  is  done  in  mid-winter,  when 
hams  should  be  cured,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  following  winter  all  of  the  meat  has 
been  sold.  “We  would  like  to  get  far 
enough  ahead  to  sell  hams  the  year 
’round.”  says  Mrs.  Henry,  “but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  so  big  that  we’ve  never  been  able 
to  build  up  a  surplus.” 

The  Henrys  make  no  secret  of  how  they 
cure  their  famous  hams.  They’ll  reveal  the 
procedure,  step  by  step,  without  fear  of 
competition.  “Not  many  people  want  to 
go  into  this  business,”  Henr\-  •says.  “The 
risk  is  too  great.  If  something  goes  wrong 
you  can  lose  a  lot  of  hams  and  it  doesn’t 
take  a  professor  to  figure  out  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  lose  many.” 

There  is  nothing  about  the  Old  Hickorv- 
curing  process  that  isn’t  common  knowl¬ 
edge  to  a  lot  of  old-timers.  “We  cure  hams 
today  just  the  same  as  they  were  cured  100 
years  ago,”  they  say.  “Countrs'  hams  were 
the  common  thing  then.  Today  they’re  a 
delicacy,  a  treat,  and  that’s  what  brings 
the  customers  back  year  after  year.  We’ve 


On*  (f  America't  Oldest  and  Lariest  R.  0.  P.  Bieedint  Farms— 
Trapnestint  Since  1924 

PROVES  EARNING  POWER  of 

CMONUKHKH 


«08kiiHEII^ 

OFFICIAL  NET  INCOME  X 
in  10th  CALIF.  EGG  LAYING  TEST 


$6.08  per  hen  Official  net  income  in  one  rear  made  by 
Colonial  Pedijtree-Sired  Austra- Whites.  This  profit 
made  on  hen-housed  basis  and  includes  ckk  income 
over  feed  cost  and  Kain  or  loss  in  meat  value. 
FURTHER  PROOF — added  to  eftft-contest  champion¬ 
ships  all  over  America — since  1927 — of  earnins  power 
of  Colonial  breeding.  For  22  straight  years,  cus¬ 
tomers'  profits  far  beyond  their  neifthbors'  incomes 
have  made  Colonial's  the  world's  largest  selling 
chicks. 


WRITE  for  FREE  CATALOG 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  shows  pedigreed  breeding 
behind  Colonial  top-cross  hybrids,  crosses  and  pure- 
breeds  at  LOWEST  CUT  PRICES.  Shows  latest 
poultry  science  discoveries.  STARTED  PULLETS, 
also.  Chicks  sexed  or  as  hatched. 

Write  Box  1661,  at  nearest  address 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Pleasant  HIP.  Me.;  SwNtwatar.Tcias:  Lamar.  Cslerade;  Ltilnilon.  Nthr.. 
MarytviHe.  Ohio;  Cullman,  Alabama;  Faribault  Minn. 


"Montymoker,”  one  of  our  priit  htrdiirai. 

No  More  Waiting! 


SELEa  NORRIS  BRAHMAN 
SERVICE  AGE  BULLS... 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


Now  you  can  get  the  bull  you  need 
for  profit-making  crossbreeding  for 
bigger  beef  from  our  large  selection 
of  service  age  purebred  Brahman 
bulls.  Prices  range  from  Vi’ool worth 
to  Tiffany,  but  mass  production 
methods  make  all  prices  unusually 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Write 
for  full  information  on  how  Brah¬ 
mans  in  your  herd  increase  dressing 
percentages,  improve  health,  save 
feed  and  bring  higher  market  prices. 
Ask  for  Packet  "J”. 


NORRIS 


CATTLE 

COMPANY 


R.  G.  "Bob"  Harrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Box  1051  Ocala,  Florida 
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-HARRIS 
SKDS  iS 


GROWING  BETTER 
EVERY 

year 


sold  hams  here  to  people  from  California 
and  Texas  and  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
every’  year  a  lot  of  them  write  back  and 
reorder  by  mail.” 

Following  a  ham  from  hog  to  skillet 
would  reveal  the  following  steps  in  the 
curing  process: 

1.  Get  a  good  ham.  Henry  says  the  best 
hams  come  from  corn-fed  hogs.  If  they’re 
fed  right  the  meat  is  firm  and  not  soft. 
“Make  no  mistake  about  that,”  he  says, 
“even  the  peanut-fed  hogs  which  supply 
the  famous  Virginia  hams  are  finished  on 
corn.”  He  likes  a  large  ham,  and  has  it 
specially  trimmed  to  leave  four  fingers  of 
meat  below  the  shank  bone.  The  meat 
should  be  fresh.  The  sooner  it  can  be 
cured  after  the  body  heat  leaves  the  ani¬ 
mal  the  better.  It’s  best  to  start  the  curing 
24  hours  after  butchering.  Hams  from 
hogs  which  have  hung  in  storage  for  a 
few  weeks  often  spoil  during  curing  for 
some  little-known  reason.  The  hide  is  left 
on  a  country  ham  during  curing. 

2.  Throughly  rub  the  ham  zeith  coarse 
salt.  Frank  Howard,  the  Henrys’  ham 
foreman,  figures  that  in  his  64  years  he 
has  “rubbed”  more  hams  than  any  other 
man  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  This  old 
colored  man  is  an  artist  with  a  ham.  “I 
started  helping  my  mother  cure  meat 
when  I  was  10  years  old,”  he  says,  “and 
by  the  time  I  was  14.  people  heard  that  I 
knew  how  to  handle  meat  and  I  couldn’t 
find  time  to  do  all  the  work  they  wanted 
me  to  do. 

“The  way  we  salt  hams  here  is  to 
spread  coarse  salt  all  over  a  table  and 
start  rubbing  it  into  a  ham.  You  have  to 
work  it  ’specially  good  around  the  hock 
and  the  butt  ends  and  you  got  to  put 
plenty  salt  on.  The  salt  draws  the  water 
out  of  a  ham  and  helps  make  it  keep.” 

3.  Pack  the  ham  in  salt.  In  the  Pee 
Wee  Valley  smokehouse,  hams  are  cured 


Skinner  Sprinkler  Irrigation  means  efficient,  effective  irri¬ 
gation.  Water  is  applied  only  vrhen  and  where  needed 
.  .  .  coverage  is  uniform  .  .  .  and  penetration  is  just  right  to 
assure  maximum  growth. 


The  SKINNER  WfW 
5-STAR  mTW 

large  Area  Sprinkler  gives  uniform  cov¬ 
erage  up  to  nearly  three  acres.  The 
Skinner  line  includes  o  complete  range 
of  types  and  sizes  engineered  to  meet 
every  irrigation  need. 


Farmers  are  assured  of  bigger  and  better  yields  on  oil 
types  of  row  crops  with  Skinner  Sprinkler  irrigation.  Dairy 
farmers  and  stockmen  find  that  it  gives  them  lush,  green 
pastures  during  the  dry  season,  increases  milk  production, 
lets  them  pasture  more  cattle  on  the  same  acreage. 

You,  too,  con  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  profits. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 

200  WATER  STREET,  TROY,  OHIO 


4bove,  Skinner  Spr^n• 
k  I  er  t  help  produce 
more  and  better  corn. 
Nlgbf^  Skinner  Sprin¬ 
kler  irrigotion  has  in* 
creosed  milk  production 
of  this  herd. 


MORE  THAN  220,000 
YEARLY  AND  TEN-MONTH 
RECORDS  AVERAGE 

9,297#  MILK.  456#  fat 
4.9X  TEST 


^  ince  Professor  H.  E.  Babcock  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  ascertain  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  milk,  more  than  three 
million  tests  have  been  run  on 
individual  Guernsey  cows.  Made 
under  the  supervision  of  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges,  these  tests 
have  shown  outstanding  results  — 


No  wonder  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk 
brings  premium  prices  to  producers.  And 
no  wonder  Guernsey  cattle  are  in  constant 
demand.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  at  public  auction  brought 
top  prices  to  breeders  the  country  over. 
Whether  you’re  interested  in  a  short-term, 
high  return  investment  or  a  higher  income 
for  life  —  get  the  facta  on  Guernsey  cattle. 


Write  today  for 
''Own  Guernseys  in  1951' 
telling  how  you,  too,  can 
enjoy  increased  profits 
the  Guernsey  way 


New  Golden  Delight  Muskmelon 

This  new  melon  has  had  a  three-year  tryout  before  we 
were  satisfied  that  It  is  better  than  many  existing  var¬ 
ieties.  Reports  on  its  performance  from  areas  having 
too  much  or  too  little  rain  confirm  our  belief  that  it 
can  withstand  adverse  growing  conditions.  Add  to  this 
the  early  and  abundant  yield  of  medium  sized  fruits; 
the  thick,  firm  flesh  of  superior  quality,  the  heavy  rind 
which  makes  for  good  keeping  and  you  have  a  melon 
which  is  going  to  be  very  popular  with  both  home 
and  market  gardeners. 

Send  for  Our  New  Free  Catalog 

It  Kives  you  details  of  this  new  muskmelon  as  well  as  many 
other  new  vegetahles.  Howers.  and  lawn  and  held  grasses. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Growers  and 
Floriati  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC. 

4  Moreten  Farm  Roeheiter  11,  N.  Y. 

1952  CATALOG  now  /leadif 


Ploota  send  me  th*  now  Guarntay  BooUat. 


THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

1 56  Main  Street 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  Seed  Forms 

America’s  Leading  Hybrid 
Sweet  Corn  Breeders 


John  Robson, 
youngest 
member  of  this 
well  known 
seed  family  to 
enter  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  shown 
on  the  trial 
grounds  at  Hall 
with  some  of 
Robson's  now 
famous  "Seneca  Chief."  Many  years  of 
testing  and  breeding  here  at  Hall  have 
resulted  in  the  development  of  some 
of  America's  tenderest,  best-tasting, 
sweet  corns. 


N^ENECA'60’r 


Earliest  of  all  hybrids  yet  exceptionally 
high  quality.  Very  tender  with  Golden 


Bantam  flavor.  Vilb.BSc.  Lb.$l  .10 


SENECA^ARR0W4's 

Second  earliest  hybrid.  Being  intro¬ 
duced  for  first  time  in  1952.  Large 
ear,  deep  kernel,  golden  yellow.  Very 
high  quality.  '/2lb.65c.  Lb.$l .  1 0 


80 


SENECA^CHIEF  d.y. 


Sweet  'n  tender .  ,  .  it's  the  best  tasting 
sweet  corn  ever  ,  .  .  and  best  for 
freezing  too.  Deep  kernel,  small  cob. 
Holds  in  eating  condition  longer  than 
other  varieties.  Vi  lb.  65c.  Lb.  $1.10 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


WANT  BETTER  CROPS? 
MORE  PROFITS? 
SEND  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 

of  ROBSON 
QUALITY  SEED 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
BOX  205,  HALL,  N.  Y. 

Trial  package  NEW  SENECA  60 

Trial  package  SENECA  ARROW 

Given  FREE  with  perchase  of  one  pound  of 

SENECA  CHIEF  at  special  price  of  $1 

□  Send  me  1952 


□  I  enclose  $1.  Send  me 
Free  trial  packages  of  Sen¬ 
eca  60  and  Seneca  Arrow 
with  1  lb.  Seneca  Chief 


Name  ... . 
Address 


Seed  Catalog 


City . .  State . Jj 


in  season  at  the  rate  of  alx)ut  600  a  week, 
and  ricked  on  the  floor  in  a  pile  four 
deep.  The  butt  ends  arc  turned  to  the 
outside  of  the  rick  and  the  whole  pile  is 
packed  down  in  the  coarse  salt. 

4.  Give  it  a  second  rubbing  with  salt. 
After  the  ham  has  been  salted  down  from 
five  to  seven  days,  depending  on  the 
weather,  it  is  taken  up,  the  salt  is  knocked 
off  and  it  is  immediately  rubbed  again  in 
the  same  way  it  was  rubbed  the  first  time. 
Then  it  is  packed  down  in  salt  once  more. 
In  humid  or  hot  weather  the  hams  take 
salt  faster  and  should  be  treated  sooner 
than  in  cold  diy  weather.  The  Heims 
have  internal  meat  thermometers  sticking 
in  hams  throughout  the  meat  stack  and 
keep  a  daily  cheek  on  meat  temp»-ratures. 
The  best  temperature  for  curing  is  about 
40  degrees.  When  the  temperature  drops 
below  32  degrees  that  day  is  discounted 
and  an  c.xtra  day  is  added  to  the  curing 
time  because  hams  won’t  absorb  much 
salt  at  below-freezing  tc'mperaturcs.  This 
second  salt  packing  lasts  from  three  weeks 
to  about  40  days,  depending  again  on  the 
weather.  “One  day  I  look  at  them  and 
say,  to  myself.  ‘They’re  done’,”  Frank 
Howard  says,  “^'ou  don’t  get  that  out  of 
the  ham.  you  get  it  out  of  your  head.” 

5.  Remove  all  the  salt  with  a  brush 
and  cold  water. 

6.  Hang  them  up  for  smoking.  Smok¬ 
ing  does  two  things  for  a  ham  and  both  of 
them  are  vital  to  getting  quality  meat. 
Smoke  adds  flavor  and  helps  the  keeping 
qualities.  Old  Hiekor\-  hams  arc  fittingly 
smoked  with  green  hiekoiy  wood.  The 
wood  is  allowed  to  smolder  in  wash  tubs 
throughout  the  big  smokehouses  for  thrc'e 
to  five  weeks.  Every  day  the  tubs  are 
moved  to  get  uniform  smoke  concentra¬ 
tion.  “You  can  use  a  lot  of  difTerent 
woods.”  says  John  Hinkle,  the  old  col¬ 
ored  expert  on  smoking  meat  who  works 
for  the  HeniAS.  “Sassafras,  apple,  hickors-, 
wild  cherr\'.  com  cobs — they’re  all  good. 
What  I’d  like  to  smoke  ’  cm  with  is 
hickory  dust  that  comes  off  the  belts  in 
an  axe  handle  factor\-.  That  dust  is  real 
fine.  You  will  fill  a  tub  with  it  and  start  a 
fire  in  the  middle  with  a  few  shavings  and 
it  never  will  flame  up.  That  smoke  just 
goes  on  and  makes  that  ham  better  and 
better.”  When  a  ham  is  finished  smoking 
it  has  a  dark  brown  color  and  an  odor 
that  can  only  be  described  adequately  as 
the  odor  of  country  smoked  ham. 

7.  Wrap  the  smoked  ham  in  a  couple 
of  sheets  of  heavy  paper  and  tie  it  into  a 
cotton  sack.  Where  country  hams  are  still 
fann-cured  for  the  home  table,  the 
farmer’s  wife  usually  hangs  the  hams  in 
sugar  sacks.  The  sacks  which  the  Heniys 
have  made  especially  for  the  purpose  are 
about  the  same.  “You  have  to  wrap  and 
tie  them  tight  to  keep  flies  from  laying 
eggs  in  them,”  Mrs.  Henr\-  says.  “Flies 
can  ruin  a  ham.” 

8.  Hang  the  hams  up  in  the  sacks  to 
age.  “They  should  age  at  least  ’til  the  next 


Htodenn  (a 


DANUSER  DIGGER  for  most  tractors 


Big  farm  production  ahead  — 
Fence  building  made  easy  —  Danuser 
Digger  digs  a  post  hole  in  less  than  a 
minute,  helps  meet  the  labor  shortage. 
One-man  operation,  sturdily  built  — 
Timken  bearings  throughout.  Augers 
from  4*  to  24"  available. 

Write  for  literature  describing  at¬ 
tachments  for  your  particular  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

505-09  E.  Third  Sf.  Fulton,  Mo. 

DANUSa^ 

Tatfad  and  Approvad  by  Tractor  Monufoeturari 


flower 
ARRAH68***’ 
SUPPLIES 


World-Famous  Figurinas  (Oj  Fnd  Prtss}. 

Importad,  hand-wovan  Baskats.  Corsaga  Ma- 
tanals.  Gold  and  Silvar  Holiday  Supplias. 

Flowar  Show  Aids.  Wadding  Accassorias.  Arti¬ 
ficial  Flowars  and  Parts.  Scanted  Flower  Station¬ 
ary.  Dried  Materials.  House  Plant  Helps.  Unusual 
Garden  Books  Gi't  Sua<-astions. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

FLORAL  ART 

405  Cedar  Lane  Dept.  TF-Q,  Teoneck  New  Jersey 


"CAPON" 

"ELECTRIC"  DRY  CELLS, 

batteries  or  light  socket  do  it. 

Without  tearing  or  twisting  of 
delicate  parts.  Press  button,  the* 
rooster  becomes  a  permanent 
CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure  are  yours,  illus¬ 
trated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  With¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation. 

HOWARD  BEUOy 

No.  25,  CEDAR  VALE,  KANS.,  U.  S.  A. 


More — Much  more — 

by  the  Sptirway  Method 


NO 

P 

K 

pH 

Mg 

Fe 

Na 

Al 


enii  TECTii 


SOIL  TESTING 


th«  reagent*  and  apparatu*  neceetary  for  100 
to  300  testa  for  each  of  19  important  soil 
chemicals  including  trace  elements  plus 
tissue  tests.  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices. 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 

n.  O.  Box  2742-0  CLCVCLANO  11.  OHIO 


Ca 

NH^ 

NO^ 

CO 

SO^ 

Cl 

Mn 
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Do  You  Prefer  a 
Short  Tube  Milker? 


Si'ptrmbcr,”  Mis.  Henry  says.  ‘‘The  best 
ones  are  those  that  ha\f  aged  two  years. 
.•Ml  this  time  they're  lo'^ng  w«-ight.  whieh 
helps  account  lor  the  high  pri»  c  of  coun-  I 
try  hams.  By  the  time  the  ham  is  two  i 
years  old  it  ma\  weigh  50  per  cent  less  ' 
than  it  did  green,  .-^s  soon  as  frost  hits  the 
hams  they’re  ready  to  eat.  If  they’re  not 
cured  long  enough  they  might  be  stringy 
and  tough,  and  salty,  and  they  wouldn’t  j 
have  the  ‘character’  they  should  have.” 

The  Henrys  feel  that  sugar  and  siu  h 
other  preservatives  as  saltpeter  are  not 
necessary  and.  in  fact,  detract  from  the 
tjuality  of  the  meat.  ‘‘Clountry  ham  is  c  har- 
acteristically  a  salty  dish.”  Mrs.  Henry 
says.  “It’s  salt  and  smoke  that  make  it 
real  country  ham.” 

On  each  of  the  sacks  containing  an  Old 
Hickory-  ham  are  printed  some  of  Mrs. 
Henry’s  suggestions  for  cooking  the  meat, 
for,  as  she  says.  “It  takes  good  cooking  as 
well  as  a  good  ham  to  bring  out  a  ham’s 
real  character.” 

.She  suggc'sts  that  the  cook  bc*gin  by 
washing  the  ham  thoroutihly  and  soaking 
it  overnight  in  cold  watc’r.  It  should  then 
b<“  cooked  by  boiling  it  skin  side  down  in 
enough  water  to  cover  it.  It  should  sim¬ 
mer  for  at  least  25  minute's  for  each 
pound  of  ham.  .\dd  water  as  nc-eded  to 
keep  the  meat  co\erc‘d. 

Take  the  cooked  ham  from  its  pot  and 
remove  the  skin  while  the  ham  is  warm. 


Here’s 

SOMETHING 

difeerent 

in  Dairy  Feeds 


Tuxedo  18%  Dairy  is 

making  records.  Here's  a  dairy  feed  value 
that  just  can't  be  matched — a  moderate- 
cost  feed  that  gives  astonishing  results  in 
increased  milk  production. 

Tuxedo  ISVe  is  heavy  in  oats,  and  the 
oats  are  crimped  and  the  other  grains 
coarse  ground,  so  that  your  herd  gets  a 
guaranteed  19%  protein  content  feed  in 
a  form  more  bulky  than  usual.  What's 
more,  this  Tuxedo  feed  is  liberally  sup¬ 
plemented  with  Vitamin  D-2,  the  sunshine 
vitamin,  and  fortified  with  Wheat  Germ 
Oil,  one  of  the  richest  natural  sources  of 
Vitamin  E. 

Tuxedo  18%  is  heavy  in  pure  feeding 
cane  molasses,  too,  which  is  important 
because  it  makes  the  feed  more  palatable. 

Try  Tuxedo  18%  Dairy  Feed.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  surprise  and  please  youl 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Our  70th  Year 

TUXEDO 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  —  FEED  WITH  PRIDE 


UNIVERSAL 

FEATURES 


RmeMBlR  UNIVERSAL  Unde^^tcuuU  COWS 


Equipped  with  potented  Colf-Noie  Infla* 
tions  and  teamlett  stoinless  steel  pail. 


The  easy-to-take-apart  feature  of  the 
UNIVERSAL  SHORT  TUBE  MILKER  makes 
quick,  easy  cleaning  —  ancf  that  means 
better  control  of  bacteria  counts. 

Soothing,  side-to-side,  alternating 
action  milks  mighty  fa^  and  exception¬ 
ally  dry,  benefits  your  herd  and  boosts 
production. 

And  UNIVERSAL’s  Hanger  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  balanced  2-point  suspension  com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  tipping  and  spillage. 

The  dependable  UNIVERSAL  Pulsator 
and  protective  low  vacuum  (only  10 
to  12  inches)  plus  these  other  features 
are  big  advantages  to  your  pocket- 
Yi  book  and  your  herd. 


Unusual  Booklet  FREE! 

"What  Type  of  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine  Should  I  Get?"  Tells 
you  frankly  and  without  prej¬ 
udice  when  it's  best  to  use  short  tube,  long 
tube,  portable  milkers  or  when  milking  parlors 
are  advisable.  Write  tor  it.  today. 


UNIVERSAL't  Han9«r  with  2*point 
suspension. 


Call  in  the  UNIVERSAL  dealer. 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 


UNIVERSAL  CAIF-NOSE  INFIAT’ON.  Th.  only  inflation  will 
off-conlof  opaning  that  duplicot.t  o<tion  of  suckling  calf. 


i 


National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

245  E  CLARK  $T.,  ALBERT  LEA.  MINN 
Branches  at  Waukesha,  Wts.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


How  To  Get  More  Profits  From 
Your  Form  Animals 

Amazins  New  Book  Shows  How  to  Get 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  Livestock! 


till  you  knew  •Mime  of  ttie  thlnKH  ttic  vcterl* 
the  of  %%h.it  t"  wroiit;  with  vour 

n*  0^%  n  ll\0'»tiK*k  In  ••inenfencl**«».  Wouhin't 

mfinev  ...  If  you.  Vour»»g*lf.  ctruht  iHTform 
'ou  ran!  Here  I*,  ttie  ImniR  vou  li.ave  watte<l 
vou.  th«*  fjirmer.  I*v  iirofeNoional  velerlnar\’ 
hatl«*t!  It  .to  the  iii<i«.t  Informative,  tielpful 
Imal  i>ha«e  of  farm  oiwratl 


it  It  a»  . 
not  l>t> 


n-the-fai 


THIS  BOOK  WILL  SAVE  AND  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Tlt«*  hlRti  in.irki't  \aiu«*  of  farm  itnlmaN  tmlax'.  together  with  th«>  In 
«*a«e«l  t'i»«t  of  rai«ittL!  ttiem  to  maturttv.  make<«  |o'n<«e«  atnonic  lfve«t<H‘l 

■r<N  «‘\tren>«'l\  exin-noIXR-.  It  |)a> '>  >ou  to  know  what  illMNi'«e'«  ran  ■ 

her«l.  what  \ou  mu«t  'to  for  ^trieken  animal-,  how*  hrsilthv  «ine-  ran  u 
roleel«><|.  .tn«t  Itow  oull>re.«k-  tMii  Ih'  |>ri*vent«><l.  Till-  W  onl.v  iNirt  of  the 
matlon  you  v'et  In  >}-TFKIN\KY  t.l  lHK  F'OK 

YOU  CAN  USE  IT  DAILY 

VKfUtlS.Mt^  1)1  IMF  yoK  KAKMKKS  will  help  VOf  keep  YOlU 

mal-  healthy  amt  profitahl.v.  It  will  rettuee  Yol  R  amt  lalM»r. 

It  will  le-*.R'n  Itie  hazant-  •*!  rtk-tiv  rit-ea-e-  ami  lo—**- am»»nif  YMl’K 

rattle.  h.»r-e-.  hojf*.  rtr.  The  VKTF:HIN,\KV  fiflftF:  F'MK  KARMKKS 

will  -a\e  money  amt  make  money  f»>r  Yt>l’  In  many  flllTerent 

wax-.  .\li  thi-  ttelpfiil  Informaiton  rome-  to  you  tn  one  hamty  ea^x - 
to-u-«‘  voluir«‘.  Yt>u  wouht  h.ivr  to  itiice-t  many  lMH>k-.  t>ulleti*m  amt 
other  -ouriM*  material  to  Rt-t  alt  the  inforniatl<»n  thI-  t»ne  ImmfK  iflve- 
xou.  Before  .i  Hue  i»f  the  lNN»k  wa-  written,  the  .author  ron^ulted  the 
f.«rultl«'-  of  Xicrlrultural  M’hmd-  throuirhout  the  I’.  S.;  h«‘  talkerl 
x'Hh  ll\r-l«M’k  rai-er-:  he  ir«*t  the  opinion-  of  farm  e«lllor>*  ami  »»ther- 

all  to  hml  out  what  kimt  of  iNM>k  would  help  YOl'  what 

it  -liould  rotttain  ami  how  the  matsTl.'il  -hould  l>e  pre»ente<1.  Now 
>01  Ki-t  it  ail — ih«  la-i  word  in  x»*terlnary  sruhtaiire  at  our  rl-k. 

EASY  TO  READ,  EASY  TO  UNDERSTAND. 

EASY  TO  PUT  INTO  EVERYDAY  USE 

Uriitrn  in  the  famou-  Popular  Mechanic*  Ka-x -to-l 'mh'r-t.'ind 
-txir.  the  text  I-  a*idltionallx'  -itnplihefi  with  many  plrture-.  rhart- 
tnd  tal>l*‘-.  Ther«'  arx*  1  *>o  c'le.ar  rtKht-to.th«*-p«dfit  plrture^  (murh 
laricer  th.in  iho«r  rrhow  n  h«'rei  of  various  dt-4‘a-ed  animals  an<l 
meih«M|s  4tf  treatment.  (;e-tatl«>n  t.itdes  and  other  Mtatlstiral  ftata 
are  lnrlu«l«‘<t.  (  harts  «how  the  ri»ur-e  of  xart«>us  dls4>as«>  icerms 
from  the  origin  of  the  h.irteria  to  its  l«M||rement  in  the  animal'*  ImmIx  . 

Note  -onu*  of  the  tllustratlone  rrtnn  the  IxMkfc  show*n  «»ti  this  paiee. 

'-e«‘  th«'  p.irtld  list  «»f  w  h.xt  the  lNM>k  rontalns  at  left.  Then 


I  he  In 


Mia> 


of  the  iH'st  in 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

I  u.  l>on't  rl-k  a  iHmny  t<»  ex.K 


hand  at  farming.  Then.  If 
x«»u  want  to  k«-ep  It.  -end  only 
jtJ.Yii  fplus  |>o-taKei.  If  xou  d<»n’t 
want  It.  -lip  It  l»ark  Into  It-  Ih»x. 
return  at  our  exinm-e.  ami  owe 
m»thin»r.  THI<  YOfR  OITOK- 

TI  NITY  TO  RK  YOl  K  OWN 
•HOMK  VKTKKIN.\KI.\N"!  Quan¬ 
tity  limited.  -»»  mall  KHKK  F'A.VM* 
INATION  1  oriNIN  NOW  ti»— 

WINDSOP  PRESS.  Dept.  fQ. 

200  EAST  ONTARIO  ST.. 

CNICAOO  11.  ILLINOIS 


C»w  with  aiMt  *•  uomoo- 

Over  130.000  sold! 

^  NewlSSl 

Edition.  Com- 
pletply  Re* 
vi*ed.  Up-te- 
Date.  Con • 
tam*  new  12 
P^.  piaano*- 
tie  Chart 
Ii*tin9  *y(hP* 
tom*,  ^po¬ 
or  a  p  h  I  cal 


on  Castration. 

Now  to  make 

all  type*  of 

in  iect  ion* . 
All  latest  An> 
ti-Siotic  Di*- 
eoverie*.  304 
pages! 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON — MAIL  NOW 


TNE  WINDSOR  PRESS.  Dept.  PQ. 

200  EAST  ONTARIO  ST..  CHICAGO  11.  ILLINOIS 

l'lea-4>  -end  me  fur  one  week'n  FRKF  KX.VMINATION.  vour 
lMM>k  “Veterinary  (iutde  for  Farmers. ’*  After  7  days  I  will 
elth«‘r  return  It  ami  iswe  you  mtthlnp.  «tr  kex'P  It  and  semi 
V>U  9*1.  AM  'Plus  shli»pinp  rhante-i. 


Nat 


Addre« 


V  A  Zone . State . 

>  SWK  -hippinir  charges.  Chei'k  here  If  xou  enelo-e 
w.  WK  then  pay  -hlppltiff  charpes.  If  the  pulde  doe-n't 


YOU  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
MILKING  WITH  A 

CHORE-BOY 

MILKING  SYSTEM 


Model  "A" 

Milking  System  in  Operotion 

Your  dairy  is  on  a  sound 
money-making  basis  when 
Chore-Boy  does  the  work. 
Whether  you  use  or  plan  a 
loafing  barn,  the  Chore-Boy 
Milking  Parlor  fits  in  perfect¬ 
ly.  Chore-Boy  saves  you  time, 
labor,  and  expense.  It  in¬ 
creases  your  milk  production. 
Bacteria  counts  drop.  Net 
result:  More  money  for  you! 


•  COWS  WALK 
TO  OPERATOR 

•  LESS  WORK 
FOR  OPERATOR 

•  WEIGHS  EACH 
COW'S  MILK 

•  LOW-COST 
EQUIPMENT 

•  LOW  VACUUM 
HELPS  REDUCE 

MASTITIS 


CHORE-BOY  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

619  E.  Kalamazoo  S*reel  •  Dept.  F  •  Lansing,  Mich, 


Send  for  literature  and 

FREE  PLANS  O 

Let  us  help  plan  your  pen  barn 
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SHORT  OF  HELP?  .... 

HOIST 


will  do  the  work  of 


100  Times  FASTER  than  Shoveling. 
Truck,  equipped  with  Dump  IT  Hoist, 
con  DUMP  its  lead  in  20  seconds! 

4  DUMP  IT  Med 

COLT  -  MUSTANG 
PONY  -  STALLION 
There's  one  to  fit  your 
■  —  —  —  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  Once—  —  —  - 

ST.  PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

T224  Univ.  Ave.  $.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 


n  20  seconds! 

»  N  C 
ION  ' 

your  truck  fj 


Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 


MAKE- 


WHEELBASE- 


_MODEL _ 

-BODY  LENGTH. 


My  Name 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  mode  history 


As  a  final  touch  the  ham  should  be  sprin¬ 
kled  with  brown  su<tar  and  bread  crumbs 
and  baked  in  an  over  until  it  is  brown. 

The  baked  ham  is  ready  to  eat.  or  tor 
those  who  prefer,  slices  from  it  ran  be 
either  broiled  or  fried.  The  ham,  accord- 
in"  to  Mrs.  Henry,  should  never  be  stic  ed 
before  it  is  boiled.  Cooking  it  whole  traps 
the  juices  where  they  do  the  most  ^ood. 

There’s  a  knack  to  slicing  a  ham.  .Al¬ 
ways  begin  from  the  small  end  and  slant 
the  knife  at  about  45  degrees  and  ( ut  to 
the  bone.  Mrs.  Heniy  says  ham  should  be 
sliced  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thic  k. 

But  there  is  no  burn  about  cooking 
a  eountry-(  ured  ham.  Properly  salted  and 
smoked  it  will  keep  through  any  kind  of 
weather.  Cured  hams,  as  any  countn  boy 
knows,  will  mold,  but  this  is  no  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  mold  can  be  brushed  off.  and 
does  not  harm  the  flavor. 

.‘Ml  the  hams  that  leave  either  Old 
Hickory  Farm  or  the  Pec  \Vce  \’alley 
smokehouse  arc  tested  before  they  pass 
into  the  hands  of  customers.  The  process 
is  simpler  and  neater  than  plugging  a 
watermelon.  “We  keep  an  ice  pick 
handy.”  says  Hemy.  “It’s  as  good  a  tool 
as  you  can  get  to  tell  whether  a  ham  is 
spoiled.  5Ve  run  the  ice  pick  into  the  bone 
a  couple  of  times  and  smell  it.  A  spoiled 
ham  can’t  hide  its  odor.” 

The  Hemys  have  some  definite  ideas 
on  what  a  country  ham  is  not:  It  is  not 
tough  and  stringy:  it  is  not  flabby,  oily 
meat:  it  is  not  too  salty,  because  it  has 
bc'cn  aged  properly:  it  is  not  cured  with 
one  of  the  prepared  ham  cures  that  ran 
be  purchased  in  tin  boxes:  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  ham  you  buy  at  the  super-market. 

And,  suh,  it  is  not  bad  eating! 


A  HOME  FOR  A  FARMER 
(Continued  from  page  53) 
do  her  cooking  and  food  preparing  away 
from  the  convenience  of  her  kitchen. 

The  clean-up  room  is  next  to  the  south 
entrance  which  is  the  most  convenient  path 
from  the  barnyard.  This  room  has  been 
designed  with  enough  space  to  pennit  the 
building  of  a  small  lavaton,’  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  for  work-clothes  storage.  Byron 
Knollman  will  not  install  the  lavatory  in 
the  beginning,  but  at  some  future  time 
he  might  want  to  put  one  in.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  the  office,  off  by  it¬ 
self  and  convenient  to  the  barnyard.  “From 
this  little  office,  I  c  ould  look  ovef  the  whole 
barnyard,  and  I  could  bring  visitors  in 
without  having  to  take  them  into  the 
main  part  of  the  house.”  he  said. 

The  total  amount  of  storage  space  in 
this  house  is  much  greater  than  the  Knoll- 
mans  have  ever  enjoyed.  Beside  the  closets 
in  the  bedrooms,  the  bathroom  has  a  large 
linen  c  upboard,  and  two  entire  walls  in  the 
house,  the  one  which  divides  the  hallway 
from  the  living  room  and  the  one  between 
the  living  room  and  the  kitchen,  are 
storage  walls.  The  storage  spare  in  the 


BOSTROM 
FARM 


IMPROVED 

LEVEL 


Aecurata, 
Durabla 
and  Complala 
ior  Tarracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing,  Tila  Draia 
ing.  Grading, 
Running 
Linas,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  ate. 


The  Bos- 
from  is 
used  and  en- 
dorsad  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


Anyone  can  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
lollowinq  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  oi  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  ior  literature,  prices 
Gtnd  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 
BostroflBB*Bra4i]r  M«naiactiirinK  Co. 
534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


40  pa$:e  book  gives  formulas  for 
dairy  herds,  swine,  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  .  .  .  tells  about 
trace  minerals  .  ,  .  analyses  70 
grains,  proteins,  roughages  .  .  . 
describes  functions,  deficiency 
symptoms  of  essential  vitamins 
.  .  .  shows  how  to  analyse,  bal¬ 
ance  feeds  .  .  .  tells  how  to  make 
low  cost,  richer  feeds 
from  home  grains. 
Ask  your  veterinarian, 
or  write  direct  for 
FREE  copy  of  “VpC 
Feed  Formulas”.  No 
obligation. 

VITAMINERAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
PEORIA  3.  ILL. 


due  TO 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid— 75c  and 
$1.50.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 

e  Average  Gilt  Farrowed  9.48  pigs  per  litter 
e  Averoge  Sow  Farrowed  10.02  pigs  per  litter 

(the  most  profitable  sized  litters) 

•  WEANED  96%  OF  THEM! 

Production  rogittry  Rguroft 
ovor  o  5-yoor  poriod. 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  14,  601  W.  Menroa  Slroat 
SPRINCFIEID,  ILUNOIS 


Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  FREE 
copy  of  Breed  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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wall  dividing  the  living  room  and  hall 
opens  mainly  into  the  hallway,  though  a 
low  cupboard  next  to  the  fireplace  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  firewood.  The  wall  between 
kitchen  and  living  room  is  actually  a 
double  storage  wall  opening  into  each  of 
the  two  rooms.  The  living  room  storage 
space  here  will  be  available  for  built-in 
book  shelves  above,  and  game  and  toy 
storage  below. 

Since  the  entire  house  is  built  on  a  con- 
<'rete  slab,  the  designers  have  chosen  cork 
tile  which  has  an  extremely  good  wearing 
quality  and  is  very  resilient,  for  the  living 
room,  dining  area,  hall  and  bedrooms.  The 
cork  tile  can  b('  waxed  and  polished  to  a 
dull  lustre  and  has  the  appearance  and 
t«'xturc  of  rich  wood.  The  bathroom,  kit¬ 
chen,  utility  room,  office,  and  clean-up 
room  will  be  covered  with  an  asphalt  tile 
which  can  be  scrubbed. 

Most  of  the  walls  in  the  house  will  be  of 
washable,  painted  plaster,  the  exceptions 
being  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  liv’- 
ing-dining  room  area  which  will  be  made 
of  polished  wood  planking  salvaged  from 
the  old  barn.  Outside  walls  and  ceiling  will, 
of  course,  be  completely  insulated.  The 
roof  will  be  shingled  with  long-wearing,  as¬ 
phalt  shingles.  The  roof  overhang  is  par¬ 
ticularly  long  over  the  kitchen  windows  in 
order  to  protect  the  kitchen,  which  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  from  the  hot 
afternoon  sun. 

Part  of  the  charm  and  livability  of  this 
house  depends  on  the  handling  of  the 
grounds  around  it.  The  privacy  of  the 
living  room,  bedrooms  and  dining  area  on 
the  east  side  will  be  maintained  by  plant¬ 
ing  a  barrier  hedge  so  that  the  approach 
to  the  house  would  have  to  be  through  the 
front  door.  \  second  barrier  hedge  should 
lx*  planted  so  that  the  yard  next  to  the 
bedrooms  will  be  separated  from  the  yard 
that  joins  the  living-room  terrace. 

No  architect,  today,  willingly  estimates 
the  price  of  a  building  that  is  not  actually 
under  construction.  Prices  are  changing 
so  rapidly  that  he  couldn’t  do  it. 

The  Knollmans’  house,  covering  1700 
square  feet,  will  enclose  about  1 7,000  cubic 
feet  of  space.  A  rough  price  for  building 
this  house  at  the  present  time  would  be 
SI 0.00  per  square  foot.  And  Byron  Knoll- 
man  agrees  that  this  price  is  rough  —  at 
least  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  Knoll¬ 
mans.  however,  would  be  able  to  build  at 
less  than  this  figure  because  a  fair  amount 
of  the  wood  which  would  go  into  the 
house,  timbers,  rafters,  etc.,  has  been  sal¬ 
vaged  from  the  old  farm  buildings.  And 
then,  too,  they  are  able  to  do  a  good  part 
of  the  work  themselves.  Only  a  fortune 
teller  could  say  what  the  house  may  cost 
next  year,  and  neither  the  architects  nor 
the  Knollmans  own  a  crystal  ball. 

NOTE:  The  Department  nf  Architecture  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  whose  students  worked  on  this 
project,  is  unique  amnnif  architectural  schools  in  the 
use  of  the  cooperative  system.  Durin^f  their  six  year 
course  of  study  under  this  system,  the  students  spend 
alternate  periods  of  several  weeks  duration  in  the  class* 
room  and  in  the  offices  of  professional  architects  and 
designers  workinif  for  waifes.  The  University  offers 
courses  and  practical  work  experience  in  industrial, 
'residential,  commercial,  and  rural  architecture. 


Sets  TWO  Fine  Records! 


•  •  .with  the 
help  of 

SACCO  V-19 
MINERAl! 


Graceland  Bomber's  Jean  Ann  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Belt 


Jean  Ann  is  a  consistently  high  producer 
in  a  top-rating  herd  of  150  at  Graceland 
Guernsey  Farms,  Pickerington,  Ohio.  Says 
Paul  P.  Priddy,  Manager,  “We  have  used 
Sacco  V-19  Mineral  Feed  for  the  past  three 
years  with  very  satisfactory  results.” 
Look  at  Jean  Ann’s  fine  records:  Jr. 
2-Year:  12,757  lbs.  milk,  533  lbs.  B.F.  (car¬ 
rying  calf  200  days  during  3  milkings  a 


day).  Her  Sr.  4-year  record  for  255  days: 
13,176  lbs.  milk,  565.87  lbs.  B.F.  You,  too,  can 
count  on  better  production  from  every 
pound  of  feed  if  your  livestock  rations  in¬ 
clude  Sacco  V-19  Mineral.  It’s  complete, 
balanced — 24,000  units  of  Vitamin  D  added 
to  every  pound.  Write  for  free  folder  on  this 
popular  high-quality  mineral  and  name  of 
your  nearest  Sacco  Dealer. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


WATER-SAVING,  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


NO  WITHER!  NO  WILT!  "Rain  when  you  need  it” for  permanent  pasture,  row  crops,  and  orchards 


|i\\  V  V 

SERIES  400  COUPLERS 


New  fool-proof,  positive,  self-locking  Steel 
Latch(no  springs)  prevents  uncoupling  when 
surges  occur  in  the  line.  Scoop  on  Coupler- 
lip  easily  guides  insertion  of  aluminum  pipe. 
Foot-pad  beneath  Coupler  holds  Scoop  clear 
of  mud  and  grass.  There  is  17°  flexibility  in 
in  all  directions  of  this  Coupler,  permitting 
adjustment  to  ground  contours.  A  real  water 
and  labor  saver. 

MAH  COUPON  TODAYl 


New**Series  400''Couplers  ond  Fittings 

Completely  field  tested  and  proven.  Get  all  the  facts 
on  these  latest,  most  modern  additions  to  the  famous 
SHUR-RANE  Portable  Irrigation  line. 


j^HiR-R4.vE  Irrigation  Systems.  Df|)t.  FA 
I  P.O.Box  145. San  California 

I  Crnllemen:  Pirate  »«‘nil  me  complete  information  on  Shur-RAtte 
I  Irrigation  Systems  and  the  new  "Series  400**  line, 
j  Name  —  ■ 

I  Street 

I  CilY  .SiAi,. 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 


for  MORE  1952 

in  fha 

Southern 
States 

Alabama  •  Georgia  •  Mississippi 
Northern  Florida 

•  Complete  Management  Service 

•  Planning  •  Budgeting  •  Surveys 

•  Farm  Investment  Advisory  and 
Appraisal  Service 


FARM 

PROFITS 


in  fhe 

Eastern  Corn 
Belt  States , 

Ohio  *  Indiana  •  Northern  Kentucky 
Southern  Michigan  e  Western  Pennsylvania 

Consult  with  (>p«*kas!t  on  your  Farm  Problems  and  Invest* 
ments.  Increase  your  1952  farm  profits  with  Opekaalt  hcI* 
entlhc  “know-how**  and  professional  farm  manaifement. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


OPEKASIT 


LEBANON,  OHIO 


^$  $  $  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  WITH  $  $  $ 


SHORTHORNS «« POLLED  SHORTHORNS 


(NATURALLY  HORNLESS)' 


For  Breeding  •  For  Feeding 
For  Crossbreeding! 

America's  oldest  and  most  profitable  breed 
of  cattle  offer  (greater  size,  fastest  itains* 
quiet,  easy*handlinit  dispositions  and 
widest  adaptability.  Check  modern 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn 
performani'e  records  includinfi  carlot  and 
sinftle  steer  Grand  (championships 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS. 

Get  the  facts  about  Shorthorns.  Polled 
Shorthorns,  or  both.  Write  us  for  illus¬ 
trated  literature  and  lists  of  member-breeders 
who  can  supply  you  with  seed  stock  at  reasonable  costs. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  FQ,  STOCK  YARDS.  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

The  breed  that  is  "BEST  IN  EVERY  WEIGH’’ 


OVff  225, 

Have  Changed  to 

BERRY’S 

AUSTRA-WHITES 
&  BERIGOLDS 

50,000  to  600,000 
Raised  by  Many  .  .  . 

In  the  past  se\en  years,  thou¬ 
sands  <iuit  i>oultry  due  to  hiKli 
feed  and  oi>erattng  costs.  During 
this  same  time  growers'  pur¬ 
chase**  of  Berry's  rugged-as-a- 
mule  Austra-Whites  and  Beri- 
golds  have  broken  our  sales 
records  Here's  why: 

.ADVANCES  in 
CROSSBREEDING 
PA^’  BIG 

As  originators  and  world's  larg¬ 
est  producer**  of  Austra-Whites. 
with  college-trained  men  in 
charge  of  reseatcli.  Berry's  had 
year**  head  start  in  crossbreed¬ 
ing.  Mnce  193(1  millions  of  Berry- 
re. se;t  rched  crossbreeds  have 
tran'*formed  in-and-out  poultry 
farms  into  highly  profitable  Itusi- 
nesses.  Earlier.  lower-cost  meat 
and  egg  production  has  done  this. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I,et  us  show  you  how  crossing  of 
world's  champion  laying  hree<!s 
and  broiler  strains  has  paid  ofT. 
INTENMFIED  VIGOR.  FAST 
GROWTH.  EARLY  MATOKI- 
TV.  FEED  ECONOMY  and 
YEAR  AROrND  PREMICM 
EGG  and  MEAT  PRODCCTION 
make  a  big  difference.  Pl'RE- 
BREDs  as  well  as  crosses.  Sexed 
or  as  hatched,  year-aroimd.  day- 
old  or  started. 


Farmers 


ALFALFA- CLOVERS 


STARTED 
PULLETS 
&  COCKERELS 


Save  Time 
and  Money 

Sell  eggs  a  month  ear¬ 
lier.  Sa\e  time.  la1>or, 
fuel  and  brooder  ex- 
l*ense.  nightwatching  and 
risk  of  loss.  Fill  your 
|Hmltr>  house  with  big. 
powerful  STARTED 
ITLLETS  from  these 
>ear-around  egg  sensa¬ 
tions.  started  cockerels 
enalkle  you  to  market 
rXIFOR.M,  plump  cock¬ 
erels  as  desired  on  a 
reliable  schedule,  and  at 
a  heavy  saving.  Write 
for  free  catalog. 


BERRY  BROTHERS 


Ceor»{e  Berry 
154)7  Ajax  Road 
OUINCV.  ILL. 


(Write 
Either 
Address ) 


Ernest  Berry 
1507  Sunflower  Rd. 
NEWTON.  KAN'S. 


BRAND 

FARM  SEEDS 

Just  tell  us  what 
F'arm  Seeds  you  are 
planning  to  buy  this 
year  —  get  our  free 
samples  of  Gro- 
Coaled  Brand  Seeds 
for  testing.  Compare 
our  quality  and 
prices  w  i  t  li  all 
others.  Our  new 
Gro-Coated  Seeds 
are  A  tit  e  r  i  c  a  n  ’  s 
greatest  triumph  in 
years. 

FREE 

CATALOG 


fullv 


letl .  .  _ 
mou«.  new  varieties 
like  Ranger  Alfalfa. 
Meadow  Foxtail.  <>r* 
tified  Shelby.  Nemaha, 
f'herukee  and  <  llnptn 
II -Selection  25  See<l 
Oats.  Ask  atM)ut  our 
Sen.satlonal  Sew  filtO* 
fOATFh  Brand  .Set»d. 
Produces  up  to  2*2 
times  as  many  plants 
as  the  same  seed  not 
ORO.(  OATKIi. 

A  complete  Farm 
Seed  Guide  FREE. 


SAVK 

MONEY 

Our  prices  are  very’  low  on  High 
Quality.  Recleanerl.  Tested.  La- 
l»el«*d  Farm  Seetls.  with  a  posi* 
tive  guarantee  of  sat  sfactlon. 
We  buv  and  »*en  dlr«*ct.  Have 
many  bargains  In  flovera. 
Grasses.  Forage  Crops.  Prices 
on  Gro-C'oated  Brand  Seeds  like 
these  — 

GR^o^H  ALFALFA 

High  Purrtij-6«rnninotion  BU 

GRIMM  ALFALFA^TAIP 

HARDY  a4-/ot*'a^  4Ubu 

RED  CLOVER^^SP 

WITH  257.  ALFALFA 
f*  SWEET  .7 

Clover  v 


BU 


Alsike  281 


Timothy  *61? 

^HYBRID  ,0lg$r25 

Corn  '•y  of? 

GUARANTEED 


All  our  .Seeds 
satlsfactorN’.  so 
30  days  test. 


are  guarante<*d 
1  subject  to  vour 
Thousands  of 


1  AMERICAN 

.g  \  Fielci  Seed 

g  \COMPANY 

'  DEPT.  q.  B 
CHICAGO,  I  LE. 
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(Continued  from  page  79) 

mant  in  their  contention  that  purebreds 
arc  as  efficient  in  veal  production  as  in 
milk  production.  The  heavier  breeds  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  point  here.  Holstein. 
Brown  Swiss  and  Milking  Shorthorn 
calves,  weighing  from  70  to  100  pounds 
at  birth,  certainly  have  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  o\er  cahes  that  start  life  at  50  to 
55  pounds.  These  heavier  dain'  breeds 
drop  calves  that  arc  consistently  heavier 
at  birth  than  even  some  of  the  beef-dairy 
crossi's.  Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  has  shown  that 
profits  in  veal  production  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  initial  weight  of  the  calf. 

Then.  too.  the  daimnan  has  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  replacement  costs.  .A  good 
purebred  heifer  is  potential  replacement 
material. 

Dairy  Breeds  vs.  Crosses 

But  the  men  on  the  markets  and  more 
than  a  few  extension  specialists  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  place  of  the  beefbred 
bull  in  veal  production.  Ford  Heivey,  for 
instance,  states  emphatically  that  his 
experience  with  packing  house  buyers  at 
the  Cincinnati  yards  proves  his  contention 
that  crossbred  calve  are  most  in  demand 
and  bring  the  highest  prices.  Further¬ 
more,  he  contends,  they’ll  finish  out  two 
weeks  or  so  earlier  than  the  daily  breeds. 
For  a  continuation  of  the  argument  see 
your  local  broker  or  purebred  field  man. 

Observation  indicates  that  local  market 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
preferences  for  cither  daiiy-bred  or  beef- 
daiiy  cross  calves.  Prime  calves  come 
from  both  strains.  On  a  market  like 
South  St.  Paul,  where  the  daiiy  breeds 
predominate,  they  seem  to  get  the  nod 
from  the  buyers.  Markets  that  see  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  beef-dairy  crosses  seem  to  give 
these  the  preference. 

Basically  exeryone.  fanners,  packers,  ex¬ 
tension  specialists,  is  agreed  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  raise  \  eal — keep  the  calf 
in  the  barn  and  feed  it  whole  milk.  De¬ 
viations  from  this  practice  arise  simply  as 
a  matter  of  economy  out  of  the  attempts 
to  conserxe  either  valuable  milk,  labor,  or 
in  some  instances,  the  production  ability 
of  the  cow. 

Nothing  will  convince  an  individual  so 
quickly  and  completely  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  barn-raising,  milk-feeding  dictum  as 
a  trip  through  the  packer’s  cooling  room. 
Here  even  the  inexperienced  eye  detects 
immediately  the  contrast  between  the 
creamy,  pink  bloom  of  the  carefully  raised 
carcass  with  its  pure  white  fat  and  the 
darker  red  flesh,  and  the  yellow,  even  red¬ 
dish  hued  tallow  of  the  coarser  grading 
calf,  pasture-raised  on  a  variety  of  feeds 
other  than  whole  milk.  No  matter  how 
perfect  the  conformation,  dark  veal  is 
never  stamped,  “U.  S.  Prime.” 

Many  are  the  calves  of  perfect  eon- 
fonnation  that  will  grade  out  no  better 


than  “Good”  when  hanging  on  the  rail, 
because  of  their  dark  meat.  “This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  many  of  the  Brown 
Swiss  calves,”  says  Elmer  Beissel,  head  of 
the  veal  department  at  Annour’s  South 
St.  Paul  plant.  “They  are  consistently 
beautiful  on  the  hoof,  but  they  just  as  con¬ 
sistently  fail  to  reveal  that  bloom  when 
skinned  and  opened.” 

Incidentally,  veal  being  a  relatively 
more  perishable  meat  than  beef,  the  hides 
are  left  on  the  carcasses  for  two  days  after 
slaughter  to  help  bleach  the  meat. 

Buckets  or  Mother 

When  it  comes  to  the  mechanics  of 
feeding  there  are  the  bucket-raisers  versus 
the  “let  the  calf  suck”  schools.  The  latter 
faction  seems  to  have  the  edge  on  several 
points.  First  of  all,  it’s  more  convenient  to 
run  a  “calfateria”  than  it  is  to  give  the 
critter  table  serv'icc.  The  bad  points  of  the 
calfateria  method  are  that  the  cow  will 
partially  dry’  herself  up  after  the  calf  is 
sold,  which,  of  course,  is  something  to  shy 
away  from;  and  there’s  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  calf  may  damage  the  udder 
of  a  good  cow. 

But  with  bucket  feeding  there’s  all  that 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  to  be  done  which 
often  discourages  feeding  hungry  calves 
more  than  twice  a  day.  The  experts  claim 
that  calves,  like  any  other  babies,  should 
be  fed  more  often  than  that  because  of 
the  small  capacity  of  their  stomachs. 

.\s  a  compromise  between  these  two 
positions,  John  Foster,  Field  ,\gent  in 
Dairy  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  sug¬ 
gests  the  use  of  nurse  cows.  A  good  many 
farmers  follow  this  practice.  The  nurse 
cow  should  be  one  of  the  lower  testing 
cows  of  the  herd  or  one  with  a  bad  teat. 
The  calves  should  be  left  on  their  mothers 
for  about  three  days  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  colostrum  and  then  switched  to  the 
nurse  cow’  and  given  the  oppKirtunity  to 
suck  at  will.  Some  farmers  finish  their 
calves  on  a  little  crushed  corn  or  other 
supplement,  but  Foster,  along  with  other 
extension  specialists  and  packers,  discour¬ 
ages  this.  He  points  out,  too,  that  another 
bad  feature  of  turning  calves  out  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  at  times  for  them  to  eat  too  much 
grass.  Since  the  rumen  does  not  develop 
until  the  calf  is  just  past  the  veal  stage 
this  undigested  grass  ferments  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  gives  the  calf  a  pot-belly. 

.Among  the  advocates  of  bucket  fc’eding 
is  Cal  Johnson,  who  operates  one  of 
the  most  efficient  dairy  farms  in  northern 
Kentucky.  He  veals  only  the  bull  calves 
from  his  herd  of  registered  Brown  Swiss. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  anyone  figuring  to 
make  money  on  vealers  would  do  well  to 
raise  purebred  Brown  Swiss.  “They’re 
exceptionally  large  at  birth,”  he  says  “and 
grow  right  on  like  weeds. 

“We  take  them  off  their  mothers  at 
three  days  and  from  that  point  on  raise 
them  on  a  bucket.  \Ve  never  have  a  bit 
of  trouble  that  way.  But  let  me  stress 


THEY  BOTH 


You  wouldn't  expect  to  get  satisfactory  production  from 
your  soil  if  fertilizer  was  not  used  and  you  can't  expect 
to  get  maximum  production  of  vitamin-rich  crops  if  the 
essential  mineral  elements  are  not  in  your  soil.  The 
essential  mineral  elements  are  a  must  if  your  soil  is  to 
produce  maximum  results  —  You  wouldn't  starve  your 
body  of  minerals  but  the  chances  are  your  soil  is  starv¬ 
ing  for  minerals.  ES-MIN-EL  contains  these  essential 
mineral  elements.  Copper,  Zinc,  Manganese,  Boren,  Iron 
and  Magnesium.  These  minerals  in  sufficient  quantities 
must  be  in  your  soil  if  maximum  results  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  return  these  minerals  to 
your  soil.  Now  is  the  time  to  mineralize  with  ES-MIN-EL. 


ES-MIN-EL 


If  your  soil  was  not  properly 
mineralized  before  planting  you  can 
now  get  ES-MIN-EL  for  dusting  or 
spraying.  You  can  now  feed  your 
growing  plants  these  essential  min¬ 
eral  elements  through  the  leaves 
and  stems  by  applying  the  new 
form  of  ES-MIN-EL,  for  spraying 
and  dusting  only.  ES-MIN-EL  spray 
or  dust  is  a  neutral  form  of  Copper, 
Manganese  and  Zinc. 


TENNESSEE 


Send  cord  or  letter  to  Tennessee 
Corp.,  Grant  Building.,  Atlonto, 
Georgia  or  locklond,  Ohio. 


W'  CORPORATION 


Atlanta.  Ceorfia  €o*»oe«tio>c 


LocUland.  Ohio 


For  Money-saving 
Water  Service 


Pennies  gain  plenty  of  buying  power  when  you  put  in 
a  Myers  Water  System.  You  can  run  it  at  full  capacity 
for  only  a  few  cents  per  day.  Upkeep  costs  are  practi¬ 
cally  unknown:  ask  any  owner.  Most  important,  those 
pennies  buy  you  all  the  many  benefits  of  running  water 
service — at  its  money-saving,  money-making  best.  For 
there's  no  “second”  line  of  Myers  Water  Systems,  graded 
down  to  a  price.  Only  top-quality  equipment.  And  only 
your  Myers  Dealer  offers  it!  See  him  soon. 


frool  Story  of  Watorl  Tolls 
how  water  hot  sorvod  man¬ 
kind  from  ancient  times  to 
now.  24  fact-packed  pages. 
Over  too  full-color  pictures. 
Fascinating  reading  for  ev¬ 
eryone.  Get  it  free  at  your 
Myers  Dealer'tl 


Your  Myers  Dealer  is  specially  trained  ta  select,  install  and  service 
yaur  Myers  Water  System  for  best  results.  He  knows  his  business 
...and  values  your  business.  He’s  a  good  man  to  know  I 


r - 

I  THE 

I  P.  E.  MYERS 
I  A  BRO.  CO. 

I  Ashloitd 

!  Oliio 


Send  free  litsraturt  on: 

□  Woter  Systems  O  'Mater  Softeners 


Nome _ 

Street  or  RFD _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ — - - Stote- 
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(jJk^JmtYOU 

Because  you  think  you  can’t 
afford  to? 

Because  you’re  afraid  that 
there’s  too  much  risk? 

Because  you  think  a 
broker  won’t  bother  with 
your  $500  .  .  .  saves  his  serv¬ 
ice  and  his  help  for  bi^  cus¬ 
tomers  only? 

Or,  because  you  really 
don’t  know  too  much  about 
stocks  or  how  you  buy  them 
anyway  ?  ^ 

If  that’s  how  you  feel 
about  investing,  we  think 
you’ll  want  to  read  “What 
Everybody  Ought  To  Know 
.  .  .  About  This  Stock  and 
Bond  Business.” 

It’s  written  for  you  —  a 
four-page  pamphlet  that  an¬ 
swers  the  common  questions 
anybody  might  ask  —  an¬ 
swers  them  in  the  plainest 
English  possible. 

If  you’ve  never  bought 
stocks  before,  we  think 
you’ll  find  those  answers  in¬ 
teresting,  helpful  —  yes,  and 
surprising,  too. 

There’s  no  charge  for 
“What  Everybody  Ought  To 
Know  .  .  .  About  This  Stock 
and  Bond  Business”  of 
course. 

If  you’d  like  a  copy,  just 
ask  for  our  pamphlet  on 
stocks  and  send  your  re¬ 
quest  to — 

Department  TZ-Sl 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  97  Cities 


this:  bucket  feeding  demands  absolute — 
get  that  word,  ‘absolute’ — cleanliness  and 
regularity.  Our  calf  buckets  are  given  the 
same  care  as  our  milking  equipment.  We 
feed  regularly  twice  a  day  immediately 
after  milking,  giving  the  calves  milk  from 
the  freshest  cows,  not,  however,  colostrum 
milk.  The  portions  arc  increased  daily 
until  the  calf  is  finally  taking  12  to  16 
pounds  at  a  feeding.  If  the  calf  doesn’t 
clean  it  all  up  we  cut  him  back  for  a 
while. 

“Our  object  in  feeding  milk  from  the 
fresher  cows  is  that  we  believe  the  \  itamin 
\  content  of  this  milk  is  higher. 

“.\nother  tip  —  be  sure  to  have  the 
bucket  higher  than  the  calf  so  there  is  a 
free  downward  flow  of  the  milk.  You’ll 
have  trouble  if  you  don’t,  because  the 
milk  goes  into  the  wrong  stomach. 

“Following  this  method  we  get  calves 
to  market  at  about  230  pounds  in  five  to 
six  weeks.  We  sold  a  245-pound  calf  not 
so  long  ago  at  39  days.  And  we’re  rarely 
troubled  with  scours.” 

Which  brings  us  to  another  point,  that 
plague  of  the  calf-raiser,  scours,  one  of 
the  most  common  ailments  of  calves  and 
an  obstacle  that  can  take  all  the  profit  out 
of  veal  raising,  but  quick.  The  dair\man’s 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  it  takes  ten  pounds 
of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  veal.  If  the 
calf  becomes  thriftless  and  wastes  its  feed 
through  diarrhea,  the  farmer  might  as 
well  pour  his  milk  down  the  drain. 

There  seems  to  be  as  many  remedies  for 
scours  as  there  are  fanners.  Some  of  these 
rules  are  sound,  some  superstition.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  dosing  with 
black  coffee  or  egg  and  salt  to  introduc¬ 
ing  turpentine  into  the  navel  of  the  new¬ 
born  calf  or  rubbing  ashes  under  its  tail. 
.\s  with  many  other  diseases,  however, 
sanitation  seems  to  be  the  key  to  preven¬ 
tion  as  well  as  cure. 

Johnson  points  out.  those  who  ex¬ 
ercise  extreme  cleanliness  around  their 
stock  are  seldom  bothered  with  scours. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  bacteria  which 
invade  the  intestinal  tract.  The  type 
known  as  infectious  scours  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  before  birth,  by  contamination  of 
the  navel  cord,  or  through  association 
with  infected  calves.  Most  frequently  the 
germ  seems  to  make  its  entrance  through 
the  mouth  when  the  calf  sucks  a  con¬ 
taminated  object.  There  ha\e  beem  in¬ 
dications,  too.  that  lack  of  certain  vita¬ 
mins  may  increase  the  susceptibility  of  a 
calf  to  the  disc'ase. 

The  type  of  scours  known  as  nutritional 
is  the  rc'sult  of  overffeding  or  the  use  of 
improper  ffedstuffs. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  defense  against  the  disease  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  adequate  feeding  of  the  cows 
before  calving,  sanitary  maternity  quar¬ 
ters,  treatment  of  the  navel  with  a  suit¬ 
able  disinfectant  as  soon  as  possible  after 
calving,  and  cleanliness  and  care  in  fc'cd- 


IS  yOUR  BARN  WET 
ON  COLD  DAyS...MUGGy 
ON  WARM  DAyS? 


Then  It's  time  to  ventilate  with 
AEROVENT  VENTI-PAK— the  ven¬ 
tilating  system  that  automatically 
keeps  the  air  just  right  .  .  .  fresh, 
dry,  and  sweet-smelling.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it.  Write  today. 


AEROVENT  FAN  t  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

r.  0.  (OX  2»  dept.  B  lANSING,  MICH. 


Write  for  particulars 


BROWNELL  ROSES  comV^n^.  r. 


BEST  CURE 

MASTITIS 


•  W«  supply  oil  tho  lotos! 
ond  most  effoctive  trtof* 
moots  including  PENICILLIN. 
STREPTOMYCIN.  AUREO- 
MYCIN  ond  SULFA  drugs- 
for  oil  typos  of  MASTITIS. 
Alt  your  votorinory  noods 
ot  roosonoblo  pricos. 
Wrtto  for  porticvlort. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  Ind.,  Inc. 

DEPT  M  INDIANAPOLIS  6.  INDIANA 
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ins;.  If.  in  spite  of  this,  a  calf  scours,  the  | 
vctciinai'ian  has  several  recent  elTcctive  ' 
treatments.  Prompt  attention  is  essential. 

The  use  of  aureomycin  as  a  control  for 
scours  appears  to  be  su(  <  <’ssful.  but  its  use 
needs  further  tests.  The  aureomycin  is 
added  to  the  ration  in  small  amounts.  The 
use  of  Bi:,.  as  a  feed  supplement  to  pro¬ 
mote  growth,  an  established  practice  in 
poultry  and  hog  feeding,  is  now  being 
tried  on  calves.  The  results  look  promis¬ 
ing.  The  prospei  t  of  quicker  growth  in 
calves,  by  the  use  of  Hu.  adds  a  brighter  ^ 
hue  to  the  calves-for-veal  picture. 

.•\s  in  all  other  commen  ial  enterprises, 
timing  is  of  prime  importance  in  market¬ 
ing  the  finished  veal.  .\nd  like  any  other 
stock  raiser,  the  seller  of  \'eal  has  two 
elements  to  consider  in  his  timing.  The 
farmer  can  control  only  one  of  them, 
marketing  his  calf  at  the  right  age  and 
weight.  The  other,  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  he 
can  expect  the  best  veal  jiriccs. 

Dollars  and  Cents  in  Milk  Feeding 

In  the  past,  when  veal  prices  ran  far  j 
behind  milk,  it  was  common  practice  in 
some  cjuarters  for  dairs’  farmers  to  knot  k 
their  calves  in  the  head  rather  than 
bother  to  veal  them.  With  veal  at  today’s 
price,  few  calves  are  knocked  in  the  head. 

If  the  fanner  doesn’t  care  to  cany  the 
calf  after  it  has  consumed  the  colostrum, 
he  can  ship  it  to  the  yards  as  a  lightweight 
and  get  the  larger  part  of  a  $20  bill  for 
it.  Like  the  larger  cull  calves,  these  little 
fellows  are  boned  out  and  the  meat  used 
for  strained  baby  foods  and  sausage. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  sur\-ey  of  the 
veal  business  is  to  point  up  one  of  those 
almost  infinite  opportunities  every  farmer  ! 
has  to  augment  his  income  by  making  the  | 
little  things  count,  let’s  tiy  to  be  a  bit  ' 
specific  as  to  what  an  individual  may  ' 
reasonably  expect  by  using  this  alternate  j 
method  of  milk  marketing.  In  general, 
the  profits  are  determined  by  three  vari-  ' 
ables — the  individual’s  setup,  that  is,  | 
whether  or  not  he  can  afTord  to  bother 
with  the  calves,  the  price  of  milk  and  the  j 
price  of  veal.  ' 

.Assuming  a  farmer  is  located  in  a  milk- 
shed  where  the  price  of  milk  is  around  | 
$4.10  a  hundred  while  veal  prices  run 
from  20c  to  40c  as  was  the  case  in  one 
large  veal  producing  area  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  the  following  table  will  indicate 
what  he  can  expect  to  get  from  cahes  of 
varying  birthweights  sold  as  either  light¬ 
weight  or  heavyweight  calves.  The  fur-  j 
ther  assumption  is  made,  as  pointed  out  | 
above,  that  it  takes  10  pounds  of  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  veal  and  that  the  light¬ 
weight  calf  rushed  to  market  in  a  few 
days  would  bring  only  22c  while  the  ' 
heavyweight  would  sell  pretty  close  to  the 
to|}  at  38c. 


Purebred  Sheep  Producer  or 


.  .  .  Both  Know  it  Pays 
to  STANDARDIZE 

Blood  lines  and  breed  are  vitally  important  to  the  sheep  fancier  who 
competes  for  championship  ribbons  ...  or  builds  up  his  flock  for  top 
quality  woal  yield.  In  the  same  way,  the  experienced  engine  user 
looks  for  basic,  unifarm  quality  and  dependable,  heavy-duty  service¬ 
ability  fram  his  farm  power  units. 


Jwo  Cylinder  7  to  1  3  hp. 


Power-wise  farmers  know  that  it  pays  to  STANDARDIZE  on  Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled  Engines  for  all  types  of  power  service  within  a  3  to  30  hp. 
range.  They  know  that  these  are  the  engines  that  are  preferred  and 
specified  by  the  majority  of  form  power  equipment  builders.  They 
know  that  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  deliver  HEAVY-DUTY 
SERVICE  at  the  lowest  maintenance  cost  to  the  user,  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  all  job  and  climatic  conditions.  They  also  know  that 
these  engines  will  never  be  "orphaned"  because  they  ore  made  by 
the  world's  largest  builders  of  heavy-duty  air-cooled  engines. 

For  highest  standards  of  power  performance  .  .  .  standardize 
on  Wisconsin  Engines.  Write  for  free  copy  “Power  Magic". 


V  fyp*  4'Cyllnd*r  1  S  to  30  hp. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


U.  S.  Register  of 

Merit  Dam  1680. 

R.  O.  P.  Record  — 
340  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
egg  weight  — 26.2 
01.  per  dox. 


TOP  R.  0.  P.  WHITE  LECHORN  BREEDER  IN  THE  U.  $.* 


Of  1869  R.O.P.  candidates  trapnested  in  1949-50,  83.1% 
qualiHed — the  hii^hest  amon^  133  white  leghorn  breeders — 
with  a  hen-housed  average  of  252  eggs  weighing  26.7  oz.  per 
dozen.  281  had  records  of  300  eggs  and  over.  100%  of  the 
128  males  used  in  our  individual  male  matings  since  1944 
qualified  for  U.  S.  Register  of  Merit.  This  is  a  record  of 
constant  improvement  at  Gasson’s  Poultry  Farms — the  TOP 
1949-50  R.O.P.  White  Leghorn  Breeder  in  the  entire  U.  S. 
We  have  trapnested  annually  one  of  the  largest  flocks  in  the 
U.  S.,  carefulh'  tested  progenv  and  families,  and  bred  only 
the  finest  for  high  livability,  high  hen-house  production,  top 
qualitv  eggs,  and  large  bodv  size.  U.  S.  Certified,  Pullorum 
Clean  straight  run  and  sexed  chicks,  3  fine  matings,  lib<-ral 
guarantees. 

ORDER  NOW  .  .  .  $•/.  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

GASSON'S  Poultry  Farms 

BOX  Q  VERSAILLES.  OHIO 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 

•  lOpSOO  pedifreed  and  wtnf  bandad 
breeders. 

•  2.800  qualified  U.  S.  R.O.P.  females  tai 
breedlnf  pens. 

•  32  Individual  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Male 
Matings. 

•  Olii<^— U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Cleam 
Hatchery. 

•  100««  live  delivery,  95*«  livability 

fuaranteed.  Losses  over  In  21 

days  replaced  free. 

*na<e<!  on  K.O.  F*.  Sunimary  from 

March.  Is?*ue  Hatchery  &  Feed. 


FREE  CATALOG 

40  fact-RII«d  pages! 
A  raprint  of  our 
19S1  catalog. 

Sood  o  cord  for  yeor 
TOO  copy  today. 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilminqten  99,  Del. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilminqteii  99,  Del. 

I’Icasr  «end  information  about  V’okcI  frost-proof 
closets  and  Vogel  frost-prool  hydrants. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

TOWN  .  STATE  . 


TERRACING  and  DITCHING 
made  easier  and  faster 
with  hydraulic  power! 


TWO-WAY 


DITCHERS  &  TERRACERS 

For  U-sP  with  Ford.  FeiviiMni. 

John  Deere,  Farmall  *0”, 

(’a^e  V.'XC.  and  other  tiactorh 
havin?  hydiaiilic  power.  Other  iii(»dels  a\ailahle 
for  pull  tvpe  tractors. 

One-man  tools  for  low-cost  ierr.acinc.  ditchine. 
hack-hllin?.  i^tadinc.  cleanine  feed  Jo»s.  and 
other  faini  jobs.  FREE  literaiuie.  Mail  coupon. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  I  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  { 


Owensboro,  Kentucky 
Send  literature  to: 

Name  . . 

Address  . 

City 


State 


Mar-  .\dvan- 


Birth 

ket 

Milk 

\’alue  of 

\’alue  of 

taije  of 

Wt. 

Wt. 

Consumed  Milk 

Calf 

\'eal  over 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

(d  $4.10 

m  22c 

Milk 

50 

100 

500 

$20.50 

.$22.00 

$  1.50 

80 

100 

200 

8.20 

22.00 

13.80 

<p  38c 

50 

200 

1500 

61.50 

76.00 

14.50 

80 

200 

1200 

49.20 

76.00 

26.80 

little  pencil  work  along  similar  lines 
will  prove  a  reliable  guide  as  to  how  far 
anyone  can  afford  to  earr\’  his  calves. 

If  the  fanner  finds  it  to  his  advantage 
to  raise  his  calves  to  the  medium  or 
heavyweight  classifications,  he’d  better  de¬ 
velop  an  eye  for  good  veal  conformation 
and  be  guided  by  the  packers’  current 
desire  for  calves  weighing  80  to  110 
pounds  dressed,  with  the  skin  off.  As 
vealers  lose  about  45^r  in  dressing,  this 
would  indicate  a  preferred  live  weight  of 
about  150  to  200  pounds,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  heavier  individuals  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  coarser  and  grade  lower. 

The  Markets 

\Vith  sectional  variations,  the  calf  mar¬ 
ket  follows  the  same  pattern  all  over  the 
countr\’.  A  wider  variation  exists  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gulf  states.  Here, 
where  grain  is  an  imported  commodity 
and  grain  finished  rattle  are  relatively 
higher,  the  veal  market  enjoys  an  advan¬ 
tage.  In  Florida,  for  instance,  scrub  cows 
are  bred  to  Brahman  hulls  and  the  calf 
runs  with  the  cow  until  sold  for  veal. 
These  off-grade  cows  drop  good  calves 
from  Brahman  bulls  and  in  five  or  six 
months  the  calf  makes  a  good  profit.  These 
calves  are  predominately  milk-fed  al¬ 
though  they  run  with  the  dam  on  pasture. 
This  plan  of  breeding  low-grade  or  worn- 
out  dairs-  cows  to  Brahman  bulls  might  be 
a  money  maker  anywhere,  but  is  being 
largely  overlooked.  - 

Milt  Thomas,  an  old-time  Florida  rattle 
man,  has  this  to  say  of  the  veal-milk  price 
ratio  as  it  works  out  in  Florida:  “Obvi¬ 
ously  a  commercial  dair\-  cow’s  out-put 
could  not  be  profitably  sold  through  veal 
unless  the  calves  are  penned,  and  the  cow 
is  good  enough  to  handle  at  least  two  at  a 
time,  and  a  disposition  that  will  accept 
calves  being  hung  on  her  in  relays.  I  onre 
tried  this  with  ten  rows.  The  cows  were 
on  grass,  brought  in  twice  a  day,  fed  to 
maximum  capacity  on  dair\’  feed,  while 
two  calves  worked  on  each  cow.  A  five- 
gallon  cow  will  feed  successfully  two 
calves.  I’ve  seen  this  stretched,  but  the 
idea  was  to  raise  breeding  heifers  rather 
than  veal.  .\  fire  destroyed  my  ]igures  on 
this,  but  I  recall  that  I  went  far  <‘nough 
with  it  to  know  that  50  cows  will  keep  a 
man  busy  full  time:  but  will  also  make  a 
very  comfortable  living  for  a  family  on 
50  acres.  A  good  cow  can  raise  annually 
eight  veal  handled  in  this  manner.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  figure  10  cents  per  pound 
profit  on  two  thousand  pounds  of  \cal  so 
produced,  and  if  your  figures  from  (osts 
kept  on  dairs-  production  show  what  the 
annual  profit  from  a  dair\-  cow  is.  that  is 
your  answer.  On  the  veal  side  is  less  labor, 
no  sanitars-  equipment  that  is  required  for 


I  SELF  DUMPING 
TRI-TRALOR 

Noktistkyiltiiilic,  ir  f.T.O. 
systiM  tt  kotkir  witk. 


Easiest  maneuvering— 
mounts  any  farm  box 


EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  1/10th  THE  TIME 
ANYPLACE 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  23-E,  Dradford.  III. 


‘hicken-oi-Tomorrow 


WINNERS 

CORNISH  X  ROCKS 


Write  for  list  of  t  hicken  of  To- 

morrow  wlnnlnir*>.  faett*  on  feed 
convention,  and  hacktrrounti  of 
Standlard  f>ark  and  White  Cor¬ 
nish  crosses.  .All-White  Cd»rnlsh — 
W'hite  Hocks;  t'omish-Hainps:  l>ark 
Cornlsh-K(»ck  cross,  etc.  Puretired 
Cornish.  td>o.  We  are  MIdwe-fs 
leir^est  and  oldest  priMlucer  of 
Cornish  and  Cornlsh-<  ros*>  chicks 

— hatching  exclusively  from  spe- 

rlallv  bred  meat-('ornlsh  strains 

selected  for  prime  market  riuall- 
tles.  for  years,  have  supplied 
broiler  Rrowers  on  quantity  -c'ale. 
28  yc‘ars  In  business.  Other  broiler 
crosses  and  purehreedls.  Write  for 
CATALOG.  PRICES.  Address 
Rmller  Plvlslon. 


BOX  48-N 


STANDARD  HATCHERIES 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


FOR  COINPACT  AREA  AND  EARLY  YIELD 

Also  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Everffreens,  Perennials.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


SUB¬ 

ZERO 


ROSES 


EASY  TO 
GROW 


Withstand  Coldest  Climate.  Beautiful  Hardy  Roses  that  live 
longer.  Write  for  Free  Cota/oy,  includes  Fruits. Trees,  PlanCft. 

GIANT  BLUEBERRIES 

HEAVY  YIELD  AT  PRERfllUM  MARKET 

Guaranteed  quality  Berries,  Fruit  Trees,  Ever^eena, 
V ines.  Shrubs.  Flowers.  W rite  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

AMAZING  MULTIFLORA  ROSK  ULOSIS 

LIVING  FENCES  5-^ 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME  with  dense  rose  hedires.  At  low 
cost  -  ss  littl.  u  6c  s  foot.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  CATALUU. 

THE  WHITTEN  NURSERIES 

BOX  800  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


BOOSTS  THE  STAND 
HELPS  THE  LAND 


If  you  want  bigger,  better  legume 
yields  ...  if  you  are  watching  over 
the  future  of  your  acres — better 
inoculate!  Legume  crops  inocu¬ 
lated  with  NITRAGIN  are  your 
cheapest  source  for  soil-building 
nitrogen  .  .  .  for  heavier  harvests 
of  hay  and  seed  . . .  for  more  meat 
— more  milk.  Get  the  habit  that 
gets  results.  Get  NITRAGIN  in 
the  orange-colored  can  .  .  .  from 
your  seedsman. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3927  N.  Booth  St.  *  Milwaukee  12,  W!s. 

\ _ _ _ y 
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milk  production,  less  involvement  in  all 
kinds  of  buildinja;  and  equipment,  and 
beating  that  milk  truck  or  milk  train  that 
is  never  late.” 

\\  hen  to  Sell 

Because  veal  prices  var^-  widely  with 
the  season  and  the  market  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  periods  of  the  year 
for  selling  veal.  Your  local  market  repre¬ 
sentative  or  experiment  station  can  gi\e 
the  soundest  advice  on  that  matter.  And 
as  Dwight  Koenig,  head  calf  buyer  for 
.\nnour  and  Company  on  the  South  St. 
Paul  market  will  tell  you,  “It  seems  that 
the  type  calf  most  in  demand  at  any  one 
time  is  the  kind  in  smallest  supply  on  the 
market  at  that  time.  When  there  are  big 
runs  of  hea\y  calves,  the  lighter  ones  are 
in  demand,  and  vice  versa.” 

In  general,  the  prices  of  good  and 
choice  calves  on  the  Louisville,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  Jersey  City  markets  are  on  the 
decline  from  Januaiy  to  June  as  runs  of 
calves  from  winter  and  spring  freshened 
cows  hit  the  yards.  Prices  rally  on  these 
markets  from  June  through  September, 
probably  influenced  not  only  by  a  decline 
in  receipts,  but  also  by  an  increase  in 
consumer  demand  for  lighter  meat  in 
preference  to  b»‘ef  during  the  hot  months. 
From  September  to  November  prices 
again  slump  a  bit  then  rally  to  a  peak  in 
Januaiy. 

On  the  South  St.  Paul  and  Chicago 
markets,  prices  are  on  the  up-trend  in 
January  and  Februar\-,  take  a  drop  from 
then  through  .April,  rally  a  little  in  May, 
slip  again  in  June,  then  climb  steadily 
until  reaching  their  peak  in  September 
from  which  point  they  decline  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Throughout  the  country,  September 
seems  to  be  the  peak  month  for  veal 
prices  with  the  lows  coming  in  June  and 
1  )ecember. 

The  great  demand  for  veal  comes  from 
the  large  metropolitan  areas.  The  white- 
collar  class  apparently  has  a  distinct  taste 
for  it  and  it  is  also  a  favorite  of  the 
French,  Italian  and  Hebrew  segment  of 
the  population.  The  Jewish  preference 
for  veal  can  cause  some  strange  marketing 
conditions  that  are  seldom  given  any  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  average  farmer. 

Many  of  the  metropolitan  packers  kill 
strictly  for  the  Kosher  trade.  One  of 
these  slaughters  regularly  at  least  3000 
veals  a  week.  But  upon  the  approach  of 
a  Jewish  holiday  involving  fasting  restric¬ 
tions  these  packers  shut  down  operations 
entirely  for  a  period  of  several  days.  The 
absence  of  these  buyers  from  the  market 
can,  and  frequently  does,  have  a  decisive 
affect  on  prices.  This  effect  has  been  re¬ 
duced  during  the  recent  periods  of  meat 
“shortages”  and  sustained  demand. 

To  a  lesser  extent  National  holidays 
sometimes  exert  a  depressing  influence  on 
the  veal  market.  If,  for  instance,  the 
■Fourth  of  July  should  fall  on  a  Monday, 


raise  Golden  Rule  quality  chicks 

Whether  you’re  selling  broiler  markets  or  egg  markets.  Golden 
Rule  Chicks  will  build  your  profits.  Our  broiler  chicks  rep¬ 
resents  29  years  of  breeding  for  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
plenty  of  tender  meat;  our  egg-laying  breeds  are  bred  to 
produce!  Fourteen  breeds,  5  money-making  crosses,  all  en¬ 
riched  with  famous  R.O.P.  blood.  Ohio-U.  S.  .Approved, 
Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery.  Fast,  courteous  service,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  98%  livability — losses  over  2%  in 
3  weeks  replaced  free.  Write  for  new  free  catalog. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 


Just  printed  —  a  photo  cata¬ 
log  picturing  all  our  breeds 
and  methods.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

BOX  49.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


STAR-D 


for  BOTH  35IRIII  and 
2V4"  X  2V4"  Transparmntias 


Tk*  only  proj*cter  to  offor 
yow  two  compioto  tots  of  Umot— 
ono  for  oacli  sizo. 


Thm  Star-O  Tofo^efer  sfMo  pro/octor 
hat  many  additional  loatmrmt,  tath  ats 

•  CoRfBBMRt  Ibbt  Foduiig 

•  PrtebiM  DiR-Casi  AhuRiaiMi  CRRstradioR 

•  All  Urms  Coatfd  To  lodKO  lofloctioi  Aad 
To  TraasRiit  Moro  UbM 

•  Bif,  Effkiool.  UfotlRW  Lahricotod  Blowor  Foo 

•  Cool,  Qalot.  FMlHon  Oporotioo 

•  Noisoloss  lolMi  Slldo  CkoRfor 

•  Eud  Hkro-Focuiog  At  Tho  loor 

•  Vortical  Aid  Laloral  Plctwo  Corterlag  Coitrob 

•  Up  To  SOO  Walt  Laaip 

•  UacoadMoaaHr  fiaaraalNd 


Slor-D  TaU-Color  ka 

Slid*  Froi*<t*r . '*50 

40  >  40  B*ad*d  S<r**ii, 

Tripod  M«d*l . 1 5,95 

Ropwlarly-..  $95.45 

S<Ue  P<Uee  $52.50 

Mop  erdor*  flllod 


■jVA  xJr  Iv  ^  1  1 

READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
Box  BTl.  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


IRVINGTON  N  Y 


OES  PIAINES  ILL 


causing  a  long  weekend,  a  heavy  run  of 
veal  late  in  the  preceding  week  would 
find  hard  going.  Veals  don’t  hold  over 
easily. 

The  consumer  popularity  of  veal  is  de¬ 
finitely  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States.  Compared  with  other  meats,  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption  of  veal 
from  1899  to  the  end  of  1950  had  in¬ 
creased  from  5.2  pounds  to  7.9,  while 
beef  had  declined  from  67.2  to  63.0,  lamb 
had  dropped  from  6.5  to  4.0,  and  pork 
had  gone  down  from  71.8  to  68.8. 

.Apparently  he  who  fattens  the  calf  will 
continue  to  fatten  his  pocketbook. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Charles  Koch,  a  regular  contributor  to 
Thf  Farm  Quarterly,  is  a  teacher,  writer,  and  iarmer. 
A  graduate  of  Xavier  University,  he  did  graduate  work  in 
agricultural  economics  at  Ohio  State  University  and  later 
tauRht  there.  At  present  he  is  teaching  at  Mount  St. 
Joseph  Colleife.  A  former  editor  of  The  Blood  Horse,  he 
still  writes  for  the  lovers  of  fast  horses  as  well  as  for 
a  religious  magazine.  The  Shield.  At  present  he  owns 
and  operates  two  farms  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 


2  H.  P. 
ROTO-HOE 
only 

$134.00 


USABLE 
GARDEN 
\  TOOL  r  ( 


The  truly  versatile 
machine.  Easy  to 
operate,  built  to 
last,  does  many  jobs 
with  little  effort. 


ROTO-HOE 


_ _  _  prepares 

seedbeds,  cultivates  be- 
Tween  the  rows,  mixes 
compost  heaps,  stirs  lit- 

ter  In  poultry  or  broiler  \  * 

houses.  Dependable  2  h.p.  i' 

engines  makes  excellent 

portable  power  unit  for  saw,  pump,  sprayer,  etc. 

SNOW  BLOWER  attachment  cuts  17"  swath 
through  snow  and  blows  it  to  one  side  out  of  the 
way.  Saves  more  than  75°o  of  work  In  snow  removal. 


Rote-Cutter  attachment  mews  lawns,  cuts  weeds. 

See  your  dialer  or  urite  lor  deseripliie  foldtr. 


ROTO-HOE  and  Sprayer  Co. 

Box  7  Novelty,  Ohio 


PE.ANITS 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
setting  activities.  This  promises  the  pea¬ 
nut  farmer  a  chance  to  bring  the  growing 
season  to  an  end  whenever  the  number 
of  mature  nuts  is  at  a  peak.  To  a  peanut 
fanner,  the  advantages  of  such  a  revolu- 
tionaiA’  development  are  obvious.  .At  pres¬ 
ent  he  can  never  dig  his  crop  without 
losing  some  of  the  riper  peanuts  which 
drop  off  in  digging,  and  without  being 
too  early  to  catch  the  younger  ones. 

Peanut  scientists  are  busy  on  other  baf¬ 
fling  problems,  too.  They  are  attempting 
to  select  bt'tter  bearing  varieties  and  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  resistant  to  disease.  Be¬ 
cause  the  peanut  is  more  than  99  per  cent 
self-pollinating,  cross-brt'eding  experiments 
are  difficult.  Both  the  male  and  female 
parts  of  the  plant  are  in  the  small  yellow 
flowers  that  dot  the  dark  green  fields  late 
in  summer.  The  pollen  travels  from  the 
flower  down  the  stem  and  through  the 
peg  to  the  place  where  the  peanut  will 
grow.  A  few  scientists,  however,  have 
managed  to  cross-breed  peanuts,  and 


Be  Sure  with  a  Living  Fence 
of  Forrest  Keeling  Type 
Multiflora  Rose 


STOP  SCOURS 
IN  CALVES 


Developed  to  serve  as  a  permanent, 
living  fence,  to  bring  protection  and 
economy  to  farming.  Millions  of  Keeling 
plants  have  been  used  to  fence  farmlands. 


\J  y  Scours  is  a  big  killer  of  young 
V I  calves.  When  it  doesn’t  kill,  they 
\  V  \  often  die  of  pneumonia  or  have 
I  \\  their  growth  stunted.  Be  ready 
to  prevent  losses  with  fast-aaing  SKP, 
an  effective  drench  treatment  containing 
sulfathiazole,  kaolin  and  pectin.  Get 
SKP  today  from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


FORREST  KEELING  JYPE 


Horse  High — Bull  Strong — Goat  Tight 


Easily  planted  —  fast  growing.  Protects  against 
cross-fence  transmission  of  livestock  diseases.  Up¬ 
right,  thorny,  vigorous.  Does  not  sap  strength  of 
nearby  crops  nor  grow  tall  enough  to  shade  them. 
Does  not  runner  or  sucker.  Reduces  Insect  damage 
to  crops  by  multiplying  songbird  numbers. 


DrHESS 


Aids  in  erosion  control  —  acts  as  a  field  windbreak, 
protecting  young  crops  —  reduces  wind  erosion. 
Planted  readily  in  a  straight  row  or  on  contour  to 
fit  your  conservation  plan.  Send  for  free  literature. 


BUY  OUR  BEARING  AGE 
'State  Inspected"  STOCK  £ 

HavafnMtoaatandsoNwHMn 
60  days,  this  year.  Why 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  PACKAGE 


Compare  the  rorrest  Keeling  plant — note  its 
sturdy  nature.  Plant  them  and  you  II  see  why  For¬ 
rest  Keeling  plants  are  superior.  Please  enclose 
$1.00  to  cover  handling  and  mailing  charges.  Use 
this  coupon  today. 


I.earn  all  atiout  our  new 
BRILLIANT  and  RED- 
RICH,  everhearinK 
-traw  lierry  Fruit  in  6<l 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERT 


214  Parkway  Road  Elsberry,  Missouri 


Hush  Steavenson,  Prop.,  Orisinator  and  Developer 
of  Multiflora  Rose  Fence 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 
214  Parkway  Road,  Elsberry,  Mo. 

0  Send  free  pamphlet  fully  de.scrihing  Forrest  Keel¬ 
ing  Multiflora  Rose  for  fencing. 

C  .Send  sample  Multiflora  Rose  package.  1  enclose 
Sl.UO  to  cover  handling  and  mailing  charges. 


NAME 


CITY 
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When  to  Sell  and  Buy 

Selling  farm  products  —  and  buying  supplies  —  AT  THE  RIGHT 
TIME  —  often  means  MORE  NET  PROFIT  than  is  made  in  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  The  oldest  and  largest  farm  management  and  agricultural 
research  organization  spends  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  studying 
the  factors  that  influence  prices.  You  can  get  the  confidential  reports 
prepared  for  our  farm  managers  through  the  ser\ice  of  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

for  a  ver\-  small  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  work. 

The  Digest  is  a  450-pai(e  cumulative  reference  volume,  in  strong  loose-leaf 
binder.  It  is  kept  always  up  to  date  by  the  twice-monthly  reports.  If  you  want  to 
know  when  to  sell  and  buy;  what  farm  products  will  be  in  short  or  long  supply; 
what  are  the  newer  developments  in  agriculture;  or  anv  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  the  progressive  farmer  should  know  if  he  wants  more  profitable  operation, 
consult  the  Digest. 

IVnle  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  The  Digest 
can  help  you  make  more  money. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  Inc. 

Box  243,  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


create  hybrids.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
peanuts  are  fertilized  only  around  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  (a  G(‘orgia  scientist 
uneo\ered  this  tidbit  several  years  ago) 
has  some  influence  on  the  small  number 
of  cross  fertilization  expt'riments.  I'he 
scientists  ask,  “Who  wants  to  get  up  at 
four  in  the  morning?” 

The  peanut  grows  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  including  .Africa  and  South 
•America.  The  150-day  growing  season 
limits  it  to  the  South  as  a  commercial  crop 
although  a  few  might  be  grown  in  the 
North  for  the  gardener’s  amazement.  Men 
who  know  their  goob«-rs  agree  that  pea¬ 
nuts  came  to  this  eountiy  from  South 
.America.  The  first  eommereial  peanut 
crop  grown  in  V’irginia  was  har\-ested  in 
1844  by  Matthew  Harris.  By  1869  peanuts 
had  become  the  leading  crop  in  that 
county.  The  Civil  War  gave  peanuts  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  There  was  a  lot  of 
se^apping  in  the  Virginia  Peanut  Belt, 
and  the  Union  soldiers  who  sent  peanuts 
home  to  their  families  helped  create  a 
demand  for  them.  This  job  was  later 
taken  over  by  the  Suffolk  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  peanut  is  a  low  growing  plant 
which,  late  in  the  summer,  carpets  the 
fields.  Its  small  leaves  resemble  those  of 
garden  peas,  but  arc  much  darker  in  color. 
The  roots  of  a  peanut  grow  deep,  and 
there  are  on  them  the  typical  nodules  of 


HANSON  CHEMICAL  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BELOIT,  WISCONSIN 


The  Brodjet  can  be 
purchosed  sepa< 
rotely  or  with  com* 
plete  units,  either 
power  take-off  or 
engine  driven. 

*  Reg.  U.S.  Potent  ORice. 


IT’S  TI/I/IE  TO 
HARVEST  YOUR 
SCRAP  METAL  NOW! 

“Tod  ay  .America  is  producing 
double.  One  production  line  is  serv¬ 
ing  our  civilian  economy — the 
other  our  defense  needs. 

Double  production  demands 
tremendous  amounts  of  steel,  and 
steel  demands  scrap  metal  .  .  . 

36  million  tons  this  year,  more  next 
year! 

So  that  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  can  meet  roMr  demands . . . 

.so  that  roit  may  produce  for  peace 
and  prosperity  .  .  .  B.ACR  .Ameri¬ 
ca's  double  production  lines.  Col¬ 
lect  AND  TURN  IN  ScRAF  .MeTAL!” 

Bon  D.  Grussinc 

Adverusing  and  Sales  Pmmnrion  .Manager 
Minneapohs'Moline 

Sarvfag  —  th«  Ittdvntry  that  Sarvai  ofl  MatJtifid 


Miniieapolis-Moliiie 

tAINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
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Equipment 


Built  to  Serve 
Built  to  Last 


Liquid  Distributor 

Available  for  two  or  four-row  eultiva^ 
tors  for  popular  make  tract^s.  Th^ 
Blue  metering  pump  asturee  positivM 
accurate  application  of  anhydrous  am-\ 
monia  at  any  speed  under  all  condi¬ 
tions. 


Tractor  Distributor 

Quickly  adaptable  to 
•tandard  tractors. 
Guaranteed  accurate 
auger  feed  regardless 
of  the  fertilizer  job, 
planting  or  side  dress¬ 
ing. 

Dkpend\blf.  Farm  Equipment  Since  1886 


Send  For  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

HunUville,  Ala. 


Only  LANTZ  mokes  deub!a-blade  coulters. 

They  Cut  and  Cover  More  Traeh  than  any  single- 
blade  coulter  .  .  .  clean  plowing  once  over. 

Save  Man  Hourt  and  Time  ...  no  stopping  to 

clear  clogged  plow _ and  you  can  plow  faster. 

Fight  Corn  Sorer*  ...  Bury  stubble,  trash  and 
weeds  where  borers  hide  during  winter. 

Exelutive  Croee-Over  Scittor  Action  on  New 
Model  “B.” 

Selection  of  14  different  sizes  and  types. 

Four  Timken  Bearings  and  two  Neoprene  Crease 
Seals  on  every  Lantz  Coulter. 

More  for  Your  Money  than  in  any  other  make 
of  coulter. 

WRITE  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Specialists  in  coulter  monufocturing.  We  olso 
manufacture  the  Lantz  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Fork,  and  Lantz  Sickle  Grinder. 


the  If'jiuim-  family.  Thu  peanuts  are  some¬ 
thing  c.xtra.  After  pollination  the  ovule 
bi  gins  to  enlarge  into  what  the  peanut 
farmer  calls  a  “pt'g.”  And  on  the  end  of 
each  peg  a  peanut  grows. 

The  peanut  has  been  elevated  to  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  food  world. 
Processors  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
telling  of  the  virtues  of  the  peanut.  .\nd 
they  have  done  it  largely  by  telling  the 
truth,  for  peanuts  contain  large  (juantities 
of  the  major  food  requirements,  fats,  pro¬ 
teins  and  carbohydrates. 

It  is  the  oil  of  the  high  quality  peanut 
that  makes  it  versatile.  It  is  widely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  as  a 
cooking  oil.  For  rooking  it  can  b<‘  used 
several  times  for  a  variety  of  foods,  and 
not  tak(‘  on  the  odors  of  the  foods  that  are 
cooked  in  it.  or  give  its  odor  to  the  foods. 

In  some  Southern  states  the  peanut  is 
a  valuable  hog  feed.  In  sections  of  Georgia 
and  .Mabama,  especially,  peanuts  are  still 
hogged  down.  The  hogs  must  be  finish(‘d 
on  corn  or  other  grain  to  produce  a  firm 
meat  that  is  not  oily.  In  most  sections  of 
the  Peanut  Belt.  howeviT.  the  crop  is  be¬ 
ing  snatched  away  from  the  hog  because' 
the  price  is  high.  On  \’irginia  farms,  in 
the  Butlc'rs’  home  territory,  the  hogs  gc't  a 
chance  to  root  for  only  those  peanuts 
which  the  diggers  leave. 

But  even  thc-se  leavings  are  now  being 
denied  to  hogs.  More  and  more  farmers 
prc'fer  to  grow  a  cover  crop  on  their 
peanut  fields  instc-ad  of  fattening  their 
hogs  there.  The  rotations  are  short  in 
peanut  countiy,  and  a  cover  c  rop  becomes 
a  nc'cessity  if  fertility  is  to  be-  maintained. 
In  \’irginia’s  peanut  countic's  the  axcrage 
rotation  is  a  two-year  plan  that  calls  for 
pc-anuts  the  first  year  and  corn  the  sc-eond, 
with  a  co\er  crop  of  lye  grass  bc-twee-n. 

Peanut  acreage,  like  that  of  tobacco,  is 
subjec  t  to  allotments,  but  as  long  as  the 
pric  e'  is  high  the  farmer  seldom  gripes. 

Prc'sc'nt  day  pc-anut  farming  calls  for  a 
big  outlay  in  farm  machinery.  The'  Butlers 
have  two  large  tool  sheds  which  house 
four  tractors,  a  couple  of  three  bottom 
plows,  disks,  drags,  a  cultipacker.  a  two 
row  plantc'r,  a  six  row  duster,  a  wec'dc'r, 
tractor  cultivators,  two  diggc'rs,  a  pickc'r, 
a  hodge-podge  of  wagons  and  carts  and 
one  truck.  • 

Since  Steven  Butler  started  growing 
the  c  rop  as  a  young  man.  the-  pc'anut  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  With  incrc'ased 
aeirages,  made  possible  by  modc'in  ma- 
c  hiner\’  and  new  field  treatmc'nts.  the 
work  hours  on  the  Butler  farm  are  still 
from  daylight  to  dark.  But  as  Grand 
Toddie  says,  “Now,  with  all  these'  ma¬ 
chines,  it’s  mostly  sittin’  down  work.” 


LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dapt.  54,  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


NAME  PLATE 


Your 
name  on  Both 
Sides  of  Name 
Plate  in  briKht, 


Lcwnmaraer  ‘  I  I  light^reflectinff 

letters  that  can  be  easily  read  day  or  niirht!  Can  be  used  as  mail* 


box.  house,  or  I  awn  marker.  Fits  any  mailbox.  Made  of  sturdy 
metal— black  enamel  hnish.  Size  2  4*  z  16*.  Easily  attacheti  to 
box  or  house.orinstailedon  lawn.  Name  nottoexceed  lAletters. 
For  house  or  lawn  use — (rive  last  name  on/|/ and  house  numoer. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— Just  mail  order  invin(r  name  wanted  on 
Plate.  Fay  postman  only  Si  plus^taire  and  C.O.D.  fee.  Or 
send  Si  plus  2Sc  for  postaire  and  handling  charge.  Monoy 
Bade  Quarantooo  Mail  Your  Order  A^OWf  RAY  SIGN  CO.» 
Oept.  B*937«  299  Strader  Avenue.  Cinonnati  29.  Ohio 


BEEF  CALVES 
FROM  COWS 
YOU  CAN  MILK! 


Dams  of  ihrsr  Reel 
Poll  steers  were  on 
fhe  milk  line  \shen 
the  photo  was  taken. 
.\s  calves  they  nursed 
two,  sometimes  three, 
■  to  a  cow.  They  made 
profitable  Kains — <tood  to  choice  carcasses.  .\'k  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  versatile,  all-red.  naturally  hornless, 
dual  purpose  Red  Poll, 

Booklot  And  Breodors  Directory  Free.  Subscribe 
RED  POLL  NEWS  $1  per  yr.;  S2.50  for  3  yrs. 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

3275-Q  Holdrcgc  St.  Lincoln  3.  Nebr. 


You/i 

Snow  Blower  attach¬ 
ment  for  powerful 

-  5-Horsepower  Gravely 

Tractor  moves  deep,  dangerous  snow 
swiftly  and  easily.  19  other 
attachments  for  every  lawn, 
garden,  field  job.  All-gear 
drive,  reverse.  Postcard 
brings  complete  story  of 
"Power  vs.  Drudgery.” 

FREE!  Write  Today!  mt 
GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  A  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
BOX  1132.B  DUNBAR,  WEST  VA. 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Write  for  free  infonnation  explaining  how 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back- 
vard.  Address: 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  145  Columbus,  Kansas 


New  Hardy  EmtlLsh  walnut.  Carpa¬ 
thian  strain.  Rapid  urower,  bears  early, 
very  productive,  beautiful  shade  tree. 

Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
berries. 

NEW  GRAPES^ 

New  di-sease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  No 
spraying,  delicious  quality.  Every  home 
owner  can  grow  them  easily.  .VLso  new 
SEEDLESS  Grape. 

All  Miller  Nursery  Stock 
ii  guaranteed  ta  grow 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

568  West  Lake  Road,  Canandoigua,  N.  Y. 
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IS  FARMLAND  A  HEDGE 
AGAINST  INFLATION? 
(Continued  from  page  83) 

of  the  1920-21  experience  finally  came  in 
1948-49,  but  in  relatively  mild  form.  It 
was  brought  on  by  a  combination  of 
increased  supply  and  decreased  demand, 
— that  is  by  large  crops  in  1948,  and  a 
decline  in  industrial  employment.  ^Vhat 
checked  that  deflation  would  divert  us 
into  such  fields  as  support  programs  for 
agricultural  prices,  industrial  wages,  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  and  foreign  aid  as  an 
export  outlet. 

The  last  commodity  price  episode  to  be 
noted  is  the  latest  lift  to  prices  set  off  by 
the  Korean  invasion.  Farm  crop  prices, 
that  averaged  280  in  1948  according  to 
the  official  index  and  receded  to  a  level 
of  240  in  1949,  now  are  close  to  the  300 
level  and  the  inde.x  of  farm  living  costs 
has  jumped  to  270  from  250  in  1948. 

Have  these  changes  in  farmers’  living 
costs  been  matched  by  similar  increases 
or  decreases  in  land  values?  Part  of  the 
answer  is  in  Chart  3.  As  farm  living  costs 
advanced  more  than  125  per  cent  by 
1920,  the  average  value  of  farm  land  in 
the  U.  S.  advanced  only  70  per  cent.  With 
the  collapse  in  fann  commodity  prices 
after  May  1920,  land  values  also  declined 
and  continued  to  decline  throughout  the 
1920’s  in  spite  of  the  temporary  stability 
of  commodity  prices  and  living  costs. 

The  decline  in  farm  property  values 
during  the  1920’s  probably  also  reflected 
the  difficulty  agriculture  was  facing  in 
the  foreign  markets,  the  advance  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  costs,  the  drift  of  farm 
population  to  better  opportunities  in  the 
cities,  and  to  the  pressure  of  the  high 
mortgage  indebtedness  incurred  before  the 
1920  price  collapse. 

Land  values  touched  bottom  in  the 
early  1930’s  and.  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
business  and  agricultural  recoverv’,  faih'd 
to  rise  much  above  that  low  point  until 
5Vorld  War  II.  They  then  started  to 
climb,  paralleling  the  advance  in  farm  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  By  March  1948  they  had  gotten 
as  high  as  in  March  1920.  After  a  moder¬ 
ate  dip  in  1949-50.  land  values  responded 
to  the  latest  inflation  in  commodity  prices 
by  rising  sharply  to  202  as  of  July  1951. 

This  “bird’s-eye-view”  of  the  record  of 
inflation  in  living  costs  and  farm  land 
answers  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  starting  with  1913,  would  have 
been  compensated  by  an  equal  increase 
in  the  value  of  farm  property,  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  1913.  We  must  conclude  that  at 
no  time  after  the  beginning  of  ^Vorld 
War  I  inflation  would  the  national  aver¬ 
age  value  of  land  have  compensated  for 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  1913  dollar. 

While,  in  that  period  farm  land  would 
have  been  a  far  better  hedge  than  a  two 
per  cent  compounded  savings  account, 
nevertheless,  money  in  farm  land  did  not 
keep  equal  pace  with  the  inflated  dollar. 

But,  you  might  ask,  wouldn’t  even  this 


AN  IRKI CATION  SYSTCM 
IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS 
ITS  PUMP! 


MARLOW  "WATER  WIZARD" 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  PUMPS 

when  you're  picking  the  heart  of  your  irrigation  syttem, 
remember  Marlow  pumps  can't  be  beat  for  features,  efficiency 
or  long  life. 

Marlows  mean  dependable  irrigation  —  and  Marlows  have 
many  extra  year-round  uses  on  the  farm,  too.  Gasoline  and 
Diesel  engine,  electric  motor  and  belt-driven  models. 

For  help  with  your  irrigation  problem,  write  to  Engineering 
Dept.,  Marlow  Pumps,  249  Greenwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


249  GREENWOOD  AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Leading  Manufacturer  of  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 


RAW  BIRD 


SPRINKLERS 


Plenty  of  water  WHiRE  you 
need  it,  WHEN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labar,  save  craps  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famaus  araund  the 
warld  far  their  faultless  aperatian,  even  dis- 
tributian  af  water.  Yau'll  find  increased  pra- 
ductian  at  lawer  cast  when  yau  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  a  Rain  Bird  Sprinkler  ta  fit  every 
irrigatian  prablem— 19  madels  in  all,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  fram  1 V2  G.P.M.  at  3  paunds  pres¬ 
sure  ta  610  G.P.M.  at  120  paunds  pressure. 


if  yaurs  is  a  special  irrigatian  prablem, 
cansult  aur  research  department  naw. 
There's  na  abligatian,  af  caurse. 


RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


[.  R.  Nelson  IVIfg,  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  •  RAIN  BIRD  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co.  ( Canada )  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


BRAHMANS 

BUIID  Bfff 


^““^AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


fxpcricin  c  ha\i‘  bcfn  bittfr  than  putting 
niont  y  into  a  5  per  ci-nt  farm  inortgagr? 
Let’s  see.  In  the  seven  years  after  19 LI 
compound  inteivst  would  have  addi-d  41 
per  cent  to  your  capital:  your  purchased 
land,  if  luckily  sold  in  1920,  70  per  cent. 
In  the  four  years  after  1933.  we  have  a 
different  story.  5  per  cent  interest  would 
ha\<‘  added  22  per  cent,  land  o\snership 
only  16  per  cent.  In  the  9  years  after 
1940.  5  per  cent  interest  would  ha\e 
added  55  per  cent,  land,  twice  as  much, 
109  per  cent.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half 
interest  again  falls  short  of  the  20  per 
cent  increase  in  land  values.  Thus  land 
ownership  scores  over  a  5  per  cent  interest 
return  in  the  thme  inflations.  But  in  a 
period  of  depression,  the  5  per  cent  farm 
mortgage  that  turns  out  to  be  solvent  is 
the  better  investment. 

By  1920  farmers  could  have  realized 
only  $170  for  $100  put  into  land  in  1913. 
Farm  land  fell  short  by  $60  of  equalling 
the  rise  in  living  costs.  Had  farm  land 
purc  hasers  of  1913  held  on  through  19.50, 
thc'y  still  would  be  behind  in  the  race 
after  the  inflaU'd  dollar.  A  $100  parcel 
of  land  bought  in  1913  would  bring  .$200 
today,  but  .$100  worth  of  g(x>ds  in  1913 
would  cost  $270  today. 

How  about  an  investment  in  land  just 
before  the  other  three  price  advances,  the 
one  after  the  1933  low  point,  that  after 
1940,  and  the  latest  om%  after  1950? 
Would  the  subsequent  advances  in  values 
have  covered  the  inert'ased  living  costs? 

Betwc'cn  1933  and  1937  the  cost  of 
the  farmer’s  family  budget  advancc'd  $30 
for  everv-  $100  worth  of  goods  bought  in 
1933.  but  the  price  of  land  advanced  only 
$15.  A  better  showing  is  revt'aled  for 
the  World  War  1 1  period.  Between  1940 
and  1949,  $100  worth  of  goods  bought  at 
1940  prices  cost  farmers  an  additional 
$102  by  1949.  but  a  piece  of  land  worth 
$100  in  1940  had  increased  in  value  by 
about  $110. 

In  the  latest  advance  in  values,  land 
has  done  better  than  this.  As  of  July  1951 
it  had  risen  about  20  per  cent  compared 
with  a  12  per  cent  rise  in  living  costs. 

As  the  record  stands  then,  we  can  say 
that  average  farm  land,  during  the  5Vorld 
War  1  period,  fell  short  of  being  an  ade¬ 
quate  protection  against  the  rise  in  living 
costs.  It  again  fell  short  during  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s,  but  it  was  a  good 
hedge  during  the  World  War  1 1  period, 
and  has  done  excellently  since  Korea. 

More  significant  has  been  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  those  who  considered  farm  land 
in  1940  not  merely  as  a  hedge  against  in¬ 
flation  but  as  a  productive  business  opera¬ 
tion.  Their  property  is  now  worth  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  in  1940.  Because  they 
were  able  to  sell  their  crops  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  margin  over  costs,  their  liquid  assets 
in  the  form  of  cash,  bank  deposits,  and 
savings  bonds  are  probably  about  five 
times  what  they  were  in  1940.  .\11  farmers 
as  a  group  had  liquid  assets  of  about 
four  billion  dollars  at  the  beginning  of 


.  .SEEDS  .GRAINS  .HAY 
.  Iw  'AU  FARM  CROPS 
jyb  ALL-CROP  DRYERS  pr.- 
pare  your  crops  for  top 
market  prices  or  safe  stor¬ 
age.  Find  out  how  you  can  increase  your 
profits  with  this  equipment. 


FASM  SEEDS 

otseASC . . . 

W  gftATfV  ASMUMki  OF  •  T  n« 

MOtf  P«0P  TS 


More  hog  growers  are  de* 
•^Better  Mothers  mandln*  Hamiishires  to  get 
**’*“®'^  muiners  thateatrapigperlitter;more 
^Cheaper  Gains  pounds  of  quality  n-d  meat 
.  per  head;  and  higher  dollar 
a^lflORE  Meat  value  of  carcass.  Rapid 
growth,  economy  of  gain, 
rustling  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profits. 
Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profit.nlile 

quahty  pork  production.  WRITE  for - 

Mq.smae  .  breed  literature;  lo- 
B  cation  of  bred  SOW 
f.  fVB'K.  sales;  addresses  of 
\  T  nearby  breeders. 

SPECIAL:  1  yr.  sub- 
il  scriptiontoHampahlre 
\  Herdsman  .bribed  jtnag- 


BIG  CASH  SAVINGS  —  BERRY'S 
GRO-COATED  BRAND  SEEDS 

<iet  this  great  19>2  Catalog  ami  Seed  CJuifle  FKEE. 
I.earn  about  Berry's  sensational  new  Gro-<'oated 
iirand  seeds,  (iive  you  greater  insurance  of  lietter 
Stands  and  bigger  crops.  Te-ied  and  pro\en  on 
thousands  of  farms  nationwide. 

Low  Prices 

“GRO-COATED"  Brand  Seeds 

Save  money  on  Berry's  guaranteed  quality,  Gro- 

C  oated  orand  seedi*  at  pric*»».  like  these*.  Western 
Alfalfa  g22.50  per  t>u.:  (irimm  Alfalfa  927. «SO: 
Red  flover  924.30:  Sweet  <  lover  9»i.WO;  Alsike 
$J7.90;  Timothy  Ladino  Jll.^.iK)  cwt. :  Brome 

cwt.  New  varieties — Birdsfoot  Trefoil.  Alta 
Fescue.  New  Clinton  ll-.'''elei'tion  <>ats  and  HX> 
others.  Garden  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Tell  u<  what  see<is  you  need.  We  will  send  any 
farm  seed  samples  requested.  Best  bargains  m»w. 
Eastern  shipments  from  our  Eastern  warehouse. 
Write  now 


9f  Or^0r! 
Save  tires  and 
timet  Let  our 
eipert  Fieldmen 
select  jour  seed 
stock,  at  jour  price 
...  a  free  serrice 
•  •  •  $sti$fstti0n 
ty»fsnt00d. 
Write  for  details.  , 


Send  SI. 6b  to 


EAR  TAGS 
for  LIVESTOCK 


Tamper  Praaf  Style 

Cannot  be  removed  without  breaking.  Bright,  plated 
steel.  Cattle  site.  With  owner's  name  and  consecutive 
numbers. 

100— S3. IS  200— S5.50 

Locking  Pliers — S2.00 
“KEMCO"  Ear  Togs  for  sheep. 

Light,  strong  aluminum.  With  name  and  consecutive 
numbers. 

100— S2.50  200— S4.00 

"KEMCO"  Locking  Pliers— SI. 50 
Write  for  catalog  of  other  styles  of  Ear  Tags,  Ear 
Markers,  Tattoos  and  Poultry  Bands. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO..  Inc. 

Dept.  Ik  Lake  Luierne,  N.  Y. 


SERRV  SEED  CO.,  Bax  45,  Clarinda,  lawa 


LIVING  FENCE 


Multiflora  Rose 

For  a  permanent  low  cost  fence  that  will 
last  you  a  lifetime,  use  our  Multiflora  Rose 
fence. 

Ours  is  the  vigorous,  thorny,  upright  type 
that  makes  the  best  living  fence.  Good  plants 
are  a  wise  investment. 

Write  for  free  planting  and  growing  in¬ 
structions. 

JOLLIFFE  NURSERY 

Boi  60  Knob  Fork,  W.  Vo. 

Multifloro  Our  Specialty 


Find  out  why  OUAUTY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  moiseyl 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  10  Wallingford,  Conn. 


1940,  and  nearly  20  billion  at  the  begin-  ' 
ning  of  this  year.  This  is  a  somewhat 
greater  inerease  than  for  the  countiA-  as  ' 
a  whole  ($69  billion  to  $257  billion). 

Inflation  strikes  with  unequal  forec  in 
the  different  regions  and  in  the  different 
agricultural  erops  and  enterprises.  These 
national  averages  do  not  tell  you  much 
about  your  own  or  your  neighbor’s  expe- 
rienee.  or  the  experienee  of  individual 
fanners  in  different  regions.  For  example, 
the  75  per  eent  national  inerease  in  land 
values  between  1912  and  1920  meant  only 
about  a  40  per  cent  inerease  for  the  Mid-  . 
die  Atlantie  States,  but  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  eent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  States. 

Farm  areas  affected  chiefly  by  domestic 
demand  for  farm  products,  like  the  dairy 
and  poultiA’  regions  of  the  Northeast,  | 
share  least  in  inflated  land  values,  whereas 
farm  areas  producing  commodities  that 
are  affected  by  foreign  and  militars'  pur¬ 
chases.  plus  the  domestic  demand,  such  as 
cotton,  wool,  and  wheat,  share  most. 

Into  our  hgures  comes  this  errant  and  ^ 
rather  eccentric  note,  although  economists  j 
do  not  look  on  it  that  way  because  it  is  a 
persistent  historical  phenomenon  in  times 
of  stress.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  survey  of  July  1951  reveals 
that  non-farm  people  are  more  active  pur¬ 
chasers  of  farm  land.  City  people  bought 
nearly  one-third  of  all  farms  sold  during  j 
1950  and  early  1951!  Land  experts  re¬ 
port  that  land  they  rate  “poor”  con¬ 
stituted  a  slightly  larger  share  of  the  sales 
reported  this  year  than  a  year  ago.  Are 
city  slickers  taking  a  shellaking? 

A  fourth  of  the  farms  bought  in  recent 
years  have  been  used  to  enlarge  existing 
farms,  which  is  a  trend  made  necessar\-  by  i 
higher  priced  labor-saving  machinery  that 
needs  more  acres  to  work  in  order  to  ! 
earn  its  keep  prohtably. 

Does  all  this  add  up  to  a  further  rise 
in  land  values?  To  answer  this  with  a  | 
“yes”  or  “no”  would  take  us  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  prospect  for  peace:  and, 
particularly,  whether  our  militars’  expend¬ 
itures  are  going  to  be  as  large  or  larger 
than  present  estimates,  or  drastically  cut  ! 
sometime  in  the  near  or  distant  future 
in  view  of  Senator  McMahon’s  analysis 
that  a  shift  from  present  types  of  weapons  . 
to  atomic  weapons  could  give  us  the  same  1 
hghting  power  with  a  tenth  of  the  present 
outlays. 

This  is  the  jumping-off  point  for  con¬ 
jecture  with  regard  to  the  future.  Let  me 
lonclude  this  article  by  showing  you  the 
extent  to  which  land  values  have  recently 
risen  beyond  what  you  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  do  in  view  of  the  recent 
rise  in  commodity  prices. 

You  will  agree  that  the  value  of  farm 
land  at  any  given  time  depends  a  great 
deal  on  its  gross  and  net  income  and  its 
rental  value.  You  also  will  agree  that 
these  returns  are  to  a  large  extent  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  fann  com¬ 
modity  prices.  You  have  noted  also  in 


Make  the  Winter  Months  Pay  You 

BIG  PROFITS! 


Build  New  Sheds  and  Buildings  .  .  . 

At  ONE-HALF  Today's  Lumber  Costs! 


Build  ANY  New  Farm  Building  at  tow 
coat,  like  Guy  Calhoun  who  built  this  biff 
bam  with  material  from  his  Belsaw 
Sawmill. 


F.  W.  Sieirenthaler  easily  makes  tlOOO  in 
30  days  from  his  own  wood  lot  and  his 
Belsaw  One-Man  Sawmill. 


Walter  Infflit  built  a  huffe  business  with 
his  Belsaw.  His  lumber  shed  above  shows 
what  you  can  do  with  your  Belsaw  One- 
Man  Portable  Sawmill. 


The  BELSAW 

ONE-MAN  PORTABLE  SAWMILL 

Goes  Right  to  the  Trees  and  Turns  Out  Valuable 
Lumber  for  Local  Markets,  Repairs,  Extensions,  or 
New  Buildings  on  Your  Farm 


The  Belsaw  can  put  you  in  business  during  those  slow 
winter  months.  Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  world 
rely  on  the  Belsaw  to  turn  out  VALUABLE  lumber  for 
their  own  use  or  for  sale  at  local  lumber  yards.  Belsaw 
and  your  own  wood  lot  can  produce  every  kind  of  building 
material  .  .  .  beginners  get  excellent  results.  Easy  to  op¬ 
erate  for  you  or  anyone  on  your  farm.  The  Belsaw  One- 
Man  Sawmill  has  fast  mechanical  feed  .  .  .  positive  top 
dogs  .  .  .  steel  construction  .  .  .  safety  features.  Powered 
with  old  auto  engine  or  tractor.  Now  you  can 
make  BIG  PROFITS  during  your  off-farming 
season  with  LOW  COST  Belsaw  One-Man 
Portable  Sawmill. 

FREE  BOOK  -H 

Send  Postcard  Today  for  Free  Book,  Belsaw^ 

Catalog  and'Factory  To  User  Prices. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO  tSTTFMdBMg.  IUMasClty2.M«. 


Two  crops  a  year  "af  the  right  time  for  the  top 
price"  is  made  possible  by  the  irrigation  system 
illustrated.  Dependable  "heart"  of  this  system 
is  the  Deming  Turbine  Pump  shown  at  right. 

Capacity  of  this  pump  averages  350  G.P.M. 
Motor  is  25  H.P.  220-440  V.,  1800  R.P.M.  The 
unit  pumps  water  from  a  deep  well  through  4" 
feed  lines  to  serve  the  portable  irrigation  system. 

Look  to  Deming  for  the  right  irrigation  pump 
to  meet  YOUR  needs! 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  800A 


THE  DEMING  CO.  *510  Broadway,  Salem,  Ohio 

DEMING 


Th«  complete  line  of  Deming  Irrigation  Pumps 
includes  a  wide  selection  for  size  and  capacity 
in  the  following  types: 

1.  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

2.  Shallow  and  Deep  Well  Turbine  and  Jet 
Pumps. 

3.  Power  Driven  Reciprocating  or  Plunger 
Pumps. 

All  ore  illustrated  in  Bulletin  No.  800-A.  Write 
for  free  copy. 
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UNIVERSAL 


in°Dowell 


Tht  Original,  Strtamlined 


PATENTED 


FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT  '-W 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


The  easiest,  fastest,  most  practical 
method  of  joining  irrigation  pipe! 

•  Quick,  effortless,  one-man  assembly 
or  disassembly  •  No  tools  required  • 
No  yokes,  latches,  catches  •  Positive 
seal  •  Readily  moved  and  reassembled 

•  Re-usable  on  new  pipe  •  2"  to  8"  sizes. 


•y:  Larger  capacities 

MULTI- sures  on  Deep  or 
STAG!  Shallow  Wells. 

Plenty  of  water 
from  depths  to  300  feet  or  more. 

Universal  Pumps  and  Water  Systems  are  engi¬ 
neered  to  meet  tough,  exacting  demands  of  24- 
hour  service  in  home,  farm  and  industry  .  .  .  }00 

_ _ _  models  ...  for  complete  satis- 

faction  install  a  Universal  .  .  . 
Injector  or  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

Send  for  Liferofure. _ 


Louis  H.  Bean,  "The  best  known  prophet 
since  Daniel,"  works  for  Secretary  Charles 
Brannan,  of  the  U.S.D.A.  He  has  been 
prognosticating  in  Washington  for  30  years 
and  has  a  fantastic  record  for  accuracy  in 
steel,  the  weather,  crops  and  elections. 
He  was  the  only  prominent  Washington 
figure  who  predicted  (in  print)  Truman's 
election  in  1948.  His  method  is  based,  he 
says,  on  the  old  saw,  “The  past  is  the  key 
to  the  future.”  He  was  born  in  Russia  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 


Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


Writm  for  bulhtintl 


There's  a  Universal  for  you!' 


EXAM  I  N  E 


FREE 


THE 

COW  OWNER'S 
HANDBOOK 


Complete  How-to-do-it  Guidance 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Cows 

If  you  want  to  save  money  ...  if  you  want 
that  are  healthier  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to  know  uiiat  to  do  in  emergeiicieh 
and  sicknes'*  .  .  .  »end  now  fur  your  10-day  free 
examination  copy  of  this  complete  handlx»ok  on 
how  to  care  for  cows. 

Urtiu-ii  hy  l»r.  L.  T.  Btiker.  a  practlcinir  vvtorinarian 
for  the*  37  y(‘ars.  **The  Cow  OtAn^r’e  Han<1lM>ok'* 

I-  H  iMM»k  you  uill  turn  to  aifaitn  and  «Kaln — m  t*onr>taiil 
MMirt’v  «»r  authorltativt'  advice  ttuit  ma\  x'ou  huii* 

dn^rK  of  dollar-. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Wh.i'  t«»  do  w  h(.‘n  a  cow  lob«h  her  cud.  What  to  do  alNiut 
caked  udder:  caked  mabtltle;  mammitle.  How 

-t'»|i  ht>..iorrhatretk.  The  riftht  way  to  drench  a  cow  .  How 
to  Lap  a  des|»erately  bloat«Kl  cow  In  the  rlfrht  place.  How 
to  keep  milk  produ<*tlf»n  at  a  hiirh  peak.  How-  to  handle 
Kre-h  <  ow-  problem-.  How-  to  keep  communicable  dl-ea-e- 
from  -preadliiRT  to  other  animal-  or  human-.  How  to 
care  fL>r  the  cow  during  calvliiir.  What  to  u-e  when 
yT»u*re  «»ut  of  -tandard  medicine  for  \our  cow.  How 
-houift  your  cow  diet  if  -he  produce-  bloody  ml<k.  The 
rau-«‘H  of  bitter  milk  and  how  to  prevent  it.  How  to 
ha-Wn  a  cow'-  r«Toverv  from  milk  fever.  How  to  do- 
te«*l  and  what  to  do  for  dlffe-tlve  trouble-.  Feedlntr 
eralti.  hay.  ruuithajte.  appetiser-,  -alt  and  water,  min¬ 
eral-  and  vitamin-.  Tol-on-  afTectlnif  cattle,  and  their 


ha^  Kicket-.  Klc..  eti*..  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEYI  kmi  m 

to  "et  >our  f ree-**xvni*nalion  « 
HandlKM>k.**  I'm.*  It  for  lO  day- 


ind  mall  the  I'oupon  Itelow* 
>i»V  of  “The  Cow  Owner'- 
clthout  co-t  or  obltfratlon. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAT' 


Prentice-Hail.  Inc..  Dept.  M-PQ-Sl 
70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  VorlL  11.  N.  Y. 

SeiHl  me  a  copy  of  “The  Cow  Owner'-  Handl>ook**  for  1<1 
day-  free  examination.  Within  lo  day-  I  will  either  remit 
93.95  iplu-  a  few  rv-nt-  |tu-(aifei  or  return  the  liook  and 
owe  nothinc- 


these  historical  records  that  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  commodity  prices  are  more  vio¬ 
lent  than  the  more  gradual  year-to-year 
changes  in  farm  values.  Have  you  ob- 
sened  that  the  value  of  land  also  depends 
on  what  commodity  prices  have  been  in 
previous  years?  In  other  words,  on  the 
sellers’  and  buyers’  recollections  of  what 
happened  last  year,  the  year  before,  and 
p«“rhaps  several  more  years  before  that? 
If  that  is  the  ease  then  the  information  we 
need  in  order  to  judge  whether  land  values 
are  high  or  low  in  relation  to  commodity 
prices  is  not  the  yearly  figures  (shown  in 
Chart  4 ) .  but  some  combination  reaching 
back.  say.  fi\e  years.  Since  human  mem¬ 
ory  tends  to  he  less  sharp  as  we  go  hack  in 
time,  suppose  we  give  the  current  price 
level  a  rating  of  five,  the  price  levels  for 
the  four  preceding  years  i  going  back¬ 
wards)  ratings  of  4,  3,  2,  and  1. 

By  combining  the  prices  farmers  receive 
for  crops  over  a  five-year  period  I  obtain 
a  smoother  record.  Surprisingly,  it  looks 
almost  exactly  as  does  the  record  of  land 
values  from  1912  to  1951,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years —  1920  and  1951.  I 
belie\'e  this  method  gives  us  a  good  yard¬ 
stick  for  judging  whether  land  values  are 
“in  line’’  or  not.  You  will  sec  in  Chart  4 
the  index  of  land  values  from  1935  to 
1951  moves  up  and  down  over  the  entire 
16-year  pi'riod  as  do  the  5-year  averages 
of  prices  received  by  fanners.  But,  the 
rise  in  prices  since  March  1950  appears 


the  world's  largest 
pure-bred  turkey 
breeding  farm  uses 


BIua  KiMeii;  5fJeciw/ 


for  healthier,  heavier 


more  profitable  turkeys 


On  all  five  Browning  Turkey  Farms  in 
Winchester.  Ky..  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
Turkeys  are  fed  a  planned  diet  of  Blue 
Ribbon  Special.  Feeding  of  Blue  Ribbon 
starts  In  the  brooder  stage  and  continues 
for  5  months.  Fall  finds  the  pure-bred 
back  on  Blue  Ribbon  getting  a  quick  and 
profitable  finish  for  market. 


THIS  PROOF  OF  PERFORMANCE 
MEANS  PROFIT  FOR  TURKEY, 

DUCK,  PIG  AND  POULTRY  BREEDERS 

Rely  on  Blue  Ribbon  to  give  your  stock 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  for 
healthy,  profitable  growth.  3  types  avail¬ 
able.  Fortified  Pig  Buttermilk  with  vita¬ 
mins  D&G.  Fortilied  Chick  Buttermilk 
with  \itamins  D&G  and  Blue  Ribbon  Spe¬ 
cial  for  general  feeding. 

fiCue  K1M910  special 

for  pis*/  poultry,  turicoys,  ducks 

THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 
536  Livingston  St.  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 
BLUE  RIBBON  SPECIAL  and  CONDENSED  WHEY 
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to  bf  in  excess  of  the  usual  relation  ot 
land  values  to  the  current  and  recent 
years’  commodity  price  levels.  As  of  July 
1951  they  appeared  to  be  10  per  cent  too 
high,  as  was  the  case  once  before  in  1920. 

The  similarity  with  1920  does  not.  of 
course,  mean  that  we  are  again  headed 
for  deflation.  The  general  concern  is  with 
just  the  opposite  danger.  Perhaps  the 
real  interpretation  of  the  current  sharp 
rise  in  land  values  is  that  land  buyt'rs 
may  be  anticipating  a  further  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  farm  product  prices,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes  that  might  make  other 
forms  of  investment  less  attractive.  Farm 
product  prices  would  need  to  stay  up  at 
around  an  index  of  300  (292  in  .August) 
for  two  or  three  years  to  “justify”  the 
prcsc'nt  level  of  land  prices.  But  it  may  be 
that  a  new'  situation  has  developed  in 
vic'w  of  land  scarcity  and  light  mortgage 
indebtedness.  If  so,  land  prices  could  go 
still  higher. 

Our  charts  show  how’  the  price  of 
farm  land  has  followed  closely  the  price 
of  farm  crops  when  we  take  a  fi\'e  year 
weighted  average  of  farm  crops.  Today, 
farm  land  is  beyond  this  average  which 
in  the  past  it  has  paralleled. 

On  the  long  pull,  if  you  fear  the  incon¬ 
ceivable — the  kind  of  inflation  brought 
about  by  printing  vast  quantities  of  pape-r 
money,  then  farm  land  is  today,  as  it  ever 
was.  a  hedge  against  that  type  of  inflation. 


•nCltH' 


The  life  of  your  irrigation 
system  depends  on  your 
sprinkler  head.  Protect  your 
entire  investment  by  select¬ 
ing  the  finest  Sprinklers 
made  —  trouble  -  free, 
long-lifed  BUCKNER 
Sprinklers. 


FREE  CATALOG 
Write  H.  R.  Clark 


AUTOMATIC  LAND  LEVELER 
AND  HYDRAULIC  SCRAPER 


■fl^O 


Exclusive  Feature  All  Models.  Wheels  at  ends  of  blade, 
feel  out  the  high  places  and  low  places  ond  ntove  the 
blade  up  and  down  AUTOMATICALLY  to  cut  and  fill. 


Hydraulic  Models 

for  Wheel  Tractors 
Small  and  Large  Crawlers 
Light  Draft 
Large  Capacity 
Short  Turning  Radius 

Mechanical  Models 

for  Two  Plow  and 
Three  Plow  Tractors 

Springtooth  Attachment 
Available  for  Models 
9,  12  and  289 

Plort  now  to  use  on  Eversmon  next 
SPRING  for  needed  leveling  and  dirt 
moving.  Fill  those  pot  holes  and  gullies 
—  improve  drainage.  Now  you  con  level 
and  harrow  in  the  same  operation  with 
the  new  Eversman  springtooth  attach¬ 
ment.  Saves  a  separate  harrowing  — will 
ridge  fields  to  preveM  blowing  —  pro¬ 
duces  a  superior  seed  Bed  for  all  crops. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


EVERSMAN  MFC.  CO. 


Curtis  *  Fifth  •  Dept-  B2  .  Denirer  4,  Colorado 


mm 


4  More 
Fi^ld  Speeds 

FOR  YOUR 

FARMALL 


b 

17^1 


What  This  Will  Mean  to  You 

*rhouaan<la  of  M  and  W  9-speed  tranamieeions  on  Fannalls  all  over 
America  get  6eld  job#  done  clays  ahead.  Thitf  fuel-aaving  tranamiaaion 
gives  you  6eld  speeds  right  where  they’re  needed,  between  4th  gear 
and  11  mph.  Cuts  tractor  operating  co^  Does  not  interfere  aritb 
mounted  implements.  Forcecf  lubrication  to  the  pilot  bearing  eliminates 
75%  of  tranamiaaion  repairs.  Guaranteed  unconditionally.  Models  for 
any  Fannall  H,  M  or  MD. 


5  More  H.  P.  for  M’s 


P.  O.  Box  232 


Fresno,  Colif. 


with  4"  bore  come  in  individually  matched  and  marked  seta  with 
chrome  compression  rings  for  longer  life.  Sixes  for  any  Famall  M  or  IL 
Send  postcard  today  for  free  folders  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

M  tad  W  POWERED  TO  DO  MORE  WORK  ON  LESS  FUEL 

MftW  GEAR  CO. 
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LITTLE  FARM  BIG  LIVING 
(Continued  from  page  77) 

ill  his  ryrs  when  lie  talks  about  big  farms. 
He  would  like  a  bigger  farm  himself,  but 
then  he  would  have  to  leave  the  home 
place  and  perhaps  e\cn  the  mountains. 
This  would  Im'  a  little  like  leaving  a  child 
In-hind.  Hut  a  small  farm  has  its  disadvan- 
taires.  There  is  no  great  profit  in  such  a 
pkue;  the  owner  is  working  mostly  to 
make  his  ex|x-nses  for  the  year.  Then,  too, 
I  redit  is  a  difficult  tool  to  use  on  a  small 
farm.  Neal  has  solved  this  by  not  using 
credit,  although  he  could  get  dollar  credit 
at  the  Paintsville  Bank  any  time  he 
wanted  it.  He  thinks  his  father-in-law 
mav  ha\c  had  a  point  when  he  said. 


“With  me  it  was  always  pay  as  you  go,  or 
don’t  go.” 

Occasionally  Neal  is  tempted  to  get 
off  his  small  fann.  Recently  he  had  an 
offer  to  mo\e  to  a  large  farm  about  100 
miles  away  from  Paintsville  and  serve  as 
farm  manager.  He  toyed  with  the  idea 
for  a  long  time.  Then  after  looking  at  his 
neat  little  six  rootn  house,  the  good  barn, 
the  Brown  Swiss,  the  horses,  the  fertile 
Ixittom  field  and  the  green  mountains 
stacked  up  to  the  horizon,  he  decided 
that  he  had  things  in  hand  there  and 
gave  the  offer  up.  “It  may  be  a  little 
farm.”  he  said,  “but  if  it’s  run  right  it 
can  be  a  big  living.” 


FARM  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

Restraint  of  Animals,  by  John  R.  Leahy 
and  Pat  Barrow.  Leahy  (S'  Barrow,  New 
York,  $!}.5(). 

The  slippery  pig  and  the  stubborn  mule 
are  proverbially  difficult  animals  to  han¬ 
dle.  When  they  are  sick  or  injured  they, 
and  all  the  other  farm  animals,  must  be 
held  securely  for  treatment.  This  book  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  one  on  this  subject 
in  existence.  \Vritten  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  b\  two  members  of  the  xcterinai-y 
college  of  Gornell  L'ni\ersity.  it  describes 
and  pictures  the  hundreds  of  methods  of 
restraining  all  the  animals  and  birds  on 
the  farm  from  the  horse  to  the  mink. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 

The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 

Soil  and  Crops  Livestock 


Tree  Crops — by  /.  Russell  Smith  S6.(X) 

How  to  secure  profit,  pleasure  and  soil  conservation  from  trees. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  IF.  R.  Thompson  S3. 50 

Revised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949-  of  this  information  packed  book. 
Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production — by  Martin  &■  Leonard  S6.00 
.\  new  book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

Forages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath,  &  Metcalfe  . . . S6.75 

52  experts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 
Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  .  . . —  S4.00 


.\  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  arc  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 


t'ompletc  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops — by  IF.  Wheeler . S8.00 

guide  to  the  growing  of  all  forage  and  pasture  crops. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  .  $4.00 

.\n  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

L’sing  and  Managing  Soils — by  .1.  F.  Gustafson  . . S3.00 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — ./  Symposium  . . . 84.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolf  ^  Kipps  85.00 
new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  .American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  . 85.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 


I  HE  F.\RM  BOOK  STORE 

c  o  “The  Farm  Quarterly"  K 

II  E.  12th  Street 
(.Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash  i  for  the  following  books. 
Phase  send  them  to  me  immediatelv.  5’OL’R  ORDER  WILL 
HE  SENT  TO  5'OL’  POSTP.-MD.  (Buyers  livintr  in  Ohio  should 
add  3*'/J  to  price  for  sales  tax. ) 


(Title  *>f  lKK>k  (Price) 


(Title  of  hook)  (Price) 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly" 

!  I  1  Year  S2.00  2  Years  S3. 50  3  Years  S5.00 

Name  ___  .  _  _ 

R.R.  or  Street _ _ 

State  _ _ City 


Sw  ine  Production — by  IF.  E.  Carroll  &■  /.  L.  Krider .  $5.50 

.\n  important  new  book  on  producing  hogs  and  managing  them. 

Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia — by  Rudolph  Seiden  $7.50 

.■\n  alphabetical  reference  book  on  animal  diseases  and  sanitation. 

Restraint  of  Animals — by  /.  R.  Leahy  1'-  P.  Barrow  . $3.50 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  .  $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  IF.  E.  Petersen  .  $6.00 

.\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

Sheep  Science — by  IF.  G.  Kammlade  . . .  $6.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  . .  ..  $5.50 

.\  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full . $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 

Pork  Production — by  William  IF.  Smith .  $5.(X) 


The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 


Farm  Management 


Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook — by  f.  K.  Lasser .  $4.95 

.\  new  edition  of  this  worthwhile  book  to  help  you  with  taxes. 

Sersicing  &  Maintaining  Farm  Tractors — 

by  fohnson  &■  Hollenberg  .  $4,50 

.\  book  that  will  help  you  make  your  tractor  last. 

How  To  Make  Your  Farm  Pay — by  Carl  C  Malone .  $3.75 

Farm  management  as  specifically  applied  to  the  corn  belt. 

Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Brom field  .  $4.00 

Bromfield  writes  of  farming  for  the  farmer. 


Modem  Farm  .Management — by  .Andrew  Boss  &■  G.  .A.  Pond  $5.00 

The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Fann  U’ork  Simplification — by  L.  M.  Vaughn  &■  L.  S.  Hardin  $2.80 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 


Success  on  the  .Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson  ...  $3.50 

Subject — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Fanner's  Handbook — by  John  M.  White  . .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  C banning  Cope  . . . . $2.75 

Year  round  grazing  in  the  south,  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm — by  H.  IF.  Hannah  . . . . $4.95 

.\n  excellent  reference  on  the  laws  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 
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PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


for  ALL  'ROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


'JpHE  man  who  carefully  investigates  all  makes  before  he 
invests  in  a  forage  harvester  usually  buys  a  Papec.  Not 
only  do  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  handle  both  hay  and 
row  crops  faster,  easier  and  at  lower  cost  per  ton,  but  users 
again  and  again  tell  us  of  handling  down-and-tangled  crops 
with  their  Papecs  that  other  forage  harvesters  won’t  cut. 
.\nd  pound  for  pound.  Papec  Harvesters  cost  less  than  any 
other  make. 

FEATURES 

•  Papec  Forafie  Harvesters  handle  all  hay  and  row  crops. 

•  Attachments  are  easily  and  quickly  chanjied  from  one  crop  for 
another. 

•  Full  52"  width  hay  pickup. 

•  Axles  are  individually  adjustable  backward,  forward,  up  and  down 
so  harvester  will  operate  at  top  efficiency  even  on  rouifh  Around. 

•  Patented  silage  shelf  on  row-crop  attachment  increases  capacity. 

•  Model  15ir)  for  the  average  farm  is  available  with  engine  or  power 
take-off — Model  181  for  custom  work  and  lar^e  operations  comes 
with  engine  only. 


The  HAMMER  MILL 


with  the 

IRON-CLAD  GUARANTEE 

Paper  Hammer  Mills  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Every  Papec  Mill  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED^  to  grind  any  dry  feed  to  any 
ilesired  fineness  FASTER  and  GHEAPER 
than  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class. 

For  complete  information  on  Papec  For¬ 
age  Harvesters  or  Papec  Hammer  .Mills, 
see  your  Papec  dealer  or  write  us  for 
FREE  BOOKLETS.  Papec  Machine  Go.. 
1112  East  Main  Street,  Shortsvillc,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAY  CHOPPER— SIIO  FILLERS  •  CROP  RLOWERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  •  EHSILAGE  CUHERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 
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so  LOW  IN  COST— AL/MOSr 
ANYONE  CAN  AFFORD  IT 


A  CULTIVATING  —  With  Far  Lest 
^  Damage  to  Plant  Roots! 

The  New  1952  ROTO-ETTE  gives  you  a  patented 
new  way  of  cultivating  that  does  not  tear  up  tender, 
surface  plant  roots  the  way  ordinary  tines  and  drag- 
tooth  cultivators  do!  Think  what  this  means  for  your 
raspberries,  grapes,  corn  and  all  your  other  crops 
which  have  lots  of  tender,  surface  roots!  And  what 
1  joy  it  is  to  cultivate  w  ith  ROTO-ETTE !  Being 
only  18”  wide — you  can  plant  your  rows  closer  to¬ 
gether. 


9  POWER  COMPOSTING  —  Far 
^  Miracles  of  Soil  Improvement 

With  the  New  1952  ROTO-ETTE  you  do  your 
coniposting  hy  inachinf — right  in  your  garden  itself! 
No  more  hauling,  turning,  watering  of  messy  com¬ 
post  piles!  No  mure  need  to  buy  expensive,  hard-to- 
get  manure !  With  RO'l  O-ETTE'S  patent-pending 
Koto-Milling  blades  you  easily  mix  green  manure 
crops,  weeds,  leaves,  organic  materials  of  all  kinds 
right  into  your  garden  soil ! 


{END  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 
"A  Little  Power -A  Lot  of  Living" 

BRINGS  you  THE  WHOLE  EXCITING  STORY 


^  WHAT  A  LAWN  MOWER! 

Ill  less  than  a  minute  your  New  1952  ROTO-ETTE 
converts  into  the  hnest  power  lawn  mower  anyone 
could  ask  for!  Cuts  velvet-smooth  25"  swath!  Has  no 
castors  or  overhanging  wheels — leaves  no  untrinimed 
edges !  Sw  ivels  to  follow  contour  of  ground  perfectly. 
Will  handle  grass  so  heavy,  you'll  have  to  see  it  to 
lielieve  it !  Your  New  1952  ROTO-ETTE  will  do  just 
as  good  a  job  of  lawn  mowing  as  machines  costing 
at  least  $IUU  more! 


now  have  a  garden  tractor- -bo  suie 
to  send  for  a  copy  of  Ed  Robinson’s 
big  FREE  68-page  Book,  “.\  Little 
Power — .\  Lot  of  Living."  It  will 
open  vour  eves  to  a  thrilling  new- 
kind  of  mechanical  handvinan  that 
makes  taking  care  of  vour  gat  den 
and  grounds  downright  E.\S^'! 
Mail  the  coupon  todav . 

Just  look  at  what  this  New  1952 
Lighinin g- C han g e  ROTO-E'n  E 

will  do  for  v  ou : 


THERE  just  isn’t  room,  even  in 
this  large  advertist  ment,  to  tell 
>ou  the  whole  exciting  store  of  this 
amazing  New  1952  Lightning- 
Change  ROTO-ETTE!  This  won¬ 
derful,  new  1952  Model  is  totally 
different  from  other  “garden  trac¬ 
tors,"  with  all  their  expensive,  slow- 
change  attachments;  each  for  a 
different  job. 

Whether  vou’re  thinking  about 
busing  a  power  lawn  mower  or  an 
emergency  fire  pump — even  if  \ou 


5  AS  A  POWER  SeVTHE 

IT'S  A  DOWNRIGHT  JOY  TO  USE! 

Tall  weeds,  hay,  brush,  heavy  gra.ss  melt  away  in 
front  of  your  New  1952  ROTO-ETTE  —  uithoul 
itogginf.’  Caits  full  30"  wide!  Just  try  it  against  any 
other  sickle  bar  —  even  maciiines  built  solely  for 
power  scything  and  costing  much  more!  You  II 
delighted  at  the  way  it  breezes  through  tough  condi¬ 
tions.  over  rough  ground  —  and  especially  at  its 
-mouth,  easy  operation! 


I  SEEDBED  PREPARATION  —  Without 
"  Change  of  Attachment! 

Good-bye  plow,  disc  and  harrow  foievei  !  With  the 
New  1952  ROl  O-ETTE'S  perfected  rotary  tillage 
design,  you  prepare  your_  garden  for  planting  in 
one  simple  operation!  No  more  (hanging  from 
plow  to  disc  to  harrow  as  with  ordinary  garden 
tractors!  Think  how  much  ea-ier— how  mm  h 
(luicker— how  much  less  expensive! 


6  SNOW  PLOWING  —  GRADING. 
LIGHT  BULLDOZING! 

One  new  ROTO-ETTE  owner  writes:  “I  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  Koto-Ette  and  1  should  like  to 
report  it  the  finest  piece  of  equipment  for  the  home 
I  ever  saw.  My  principle  work  has  lieen  in  grading 
and  building  up  a  terrace.  Digging  with  the  tines 
and  carrying  with  the  scraper  t  have  cut  down  the 
slope  and  built  a  five-foot  terrace.  The  going  has 
been  tough,  the  subsoil  hard  clay  with  rocks,  but 
the  Koto-Ette  has  dune  the  job.'’ 

•J  EASILY  PORTABLE  POWER  — 

'  For  Doxens  of  Other  Jobs! 

The  New  1952  ROTO-ETTE  has  been  carefully  en¬ 
gineered  to  lie  easily  converted  as  a  year-aruund 
power  source  fur  all  sorts  of  other  equipment :  water 
pumps,  electric  generators,  insecticide  and  paint 
sprayers,  trailers,  grain  grinders,  etc.  These  other 
time  and  labor  savers  can  lie  hitched  to  your  ROTO- 
ETTE  in  a  jiHy,  making  it  an  easily  portable,  de¬ 
pendable.  year-around  source  of  power  for  more 
enjoyablt,  mure  economical  living! 

Scuts  fireplace  and  stove 

WOOD  LIKE  BUTTER! 

The  power-saw  attachment  cuts  any  kind  of  wood 
up  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
you  ran  cut  enough  wood  to  last  a  month!  ROTO- 
ETTE'S  power-saw  attachment  will  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over  again.  Not  only  low  in  cost  —  it’s 
S.AFE!  But  read  all  about  it,  and  aliout  all  the  other 
wonderful  jobs  the  New  1952  Lightning-Ghange 
ROTO-ETTE  can  do  —  in  Ed  Robinson's  "A  Little 
Pouer — .4  Lot  of  Liiing!" 


MAIL 

COUPON 

FOR 


ROTOTILLER,  INC. 

Dept.  912,  Troy,  New  York 


IMease  send  me  FREE,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of 
your  Big.  (i8-page.  Illustrated  BOOK,  “A  LITTLE 
POWER  A  LOT  OF  LIVING.  "  by  Ed  Robinson, 
author  ol  the  famous  •■Have-.More"  Plan. 


Name 


M  Poeas  —  Mora  Than  100 
Pbotoaraphs  and  Drawinqs 

iioto-s;ttk  .111.1  noTOTii  i.Kit 
of  Itiitotliur.  til,-..  T’roy.'xt'Y. 


County 


btate 
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The  Martin  System  of  crop  conditioning 
cuts  labor  costs  in  half,  reduces  waste  25% 
increases  the  food  value  in  our  crops,” 


successful  Nebraska  farmer, 


cuts  waste  by  about  25%,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  food 
value  of  the  hay.  Our  labor  costs  have  been  cut  in  half.  In  short, 
we  feel  that  our  Martin  Steel  ecjuipment  is  paying  for  itself 
through  savings  derived  from  its  use.” 

Why  don’t  you,  too,  take  advantage  of  this  proven  method  of 
increasing  your  farm  profits!  The  information  is  yours  for  the 
asking;  just  mail  us  a  post  card,  or  the  handy  reply  coupon  below. 
Indicate  the  crops  in  which  you  are  most  concerned,  and  we 
will  forward  tlie  facts  you  want  right  hway. 


J.  A.  LOTHROP,  operator  of  the  model  Lothrop  farms  near 
Crete,  Nebraska,  says  his  Martin  buildings  are  paying  for 
themselves  in  savings. 


“Until  recently,  we  have  never  felt  that  our  haying  system  was 
satisfaetorv,”  states  Mr.  Lothrop,  “and  we  tried  all  the  known 
methods  of  making  hay  looking  for  a  solution.  Six  years  ago, 
we  had  a  full  month  of  wet  weather  just  after  our  hay  was  cut; 
it  was  impossible  to  cure  it,  and  we  had  to  haul  our  entire  first 
cutting  olf  to  the  ditch,  a  total  loss.  It  was  then  we  decided  to 
consider  some  method  of  chopping  and  drying  our  hay,  and 
a  careful  investigation  of  all  such  methods  led  to  our  purchase 
and  the  erection  of  two  Martin  Haymakers.” 

Mr.  Lothrop  reports  that  his  Haymakers  were  so  successful  in 
making  and  keeping  better  hay,  he  added  several  other  Martin 
all-steel  buildings  until  today  his  establishment  is  rated  among 
the  finest  in  the  nation.  “Our  Martin  Silo,”  Mr.  Lothrop  says, 
“ties  in  beautifully  with  our  Hereford  program;  we  have  also 
found  the  small  grain  bins  and  cribs  easily  adapted  for  forced 
air  drying  of  grain  through  the  perforated  floors. 

“We  have  found  that  chopping  hay  and  Haymaker  storage 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

603  Longview  Avo.,  Mantfiold,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Martin  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Crop  Conditioning.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  (check  which): 

Q  Hay  ond  Sil«9«  CenditiMiii|  Q  Cam  and  Groin  Conditioning 


Siroot  or  RFO. 


MimiiAPOtis  Moliwi  ) 


'■M.mi  M-IIII.NII  Minneapolis-Moline 

*  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


IS  BUILT  TO  DO  THE  WORK  AT  LOWER  COST 


1*  The  R  Tractor  teamed  with  the  MM  Bale-O- 
Matic  make*  an  economica/,  one-mo/i  outfit  for 
bating  hoy  into  firm,  square-cornered  b.iles. 

2*  Universal  RTE  and  the  power  take-off 
driven  MM  Windrower  do  the  job  right  ,  .  . 
at  /owest  cost! 

3«  The  Universal  RTU  easily  handles  the 
light-draft  MM  Harvestor,  here  equipped  with 
pick-up  attachment  for  windrowed  cro,ss. 
4*  Harvesting  with  Matched  Machines — the 
Hrrvestor  69  and  the  Universol  RTU — ot 
/  ‘West  cost  per  ocre! 

5*  Ouick-On  —  Quick-Off  planting  and  cul* 
'{voting  tools  ore  easily  mounted  on  tiie 
dependable,  economical  R. 


•  Full  2-Plow  Power 


9  Hand-Operated  Clutch 
9  New  Flote-Ride  Seat 


/CHECK  the 


This  MM  Visionlincd  H  Tractor  was  designed  with  V'Ol'  in  i 
mind  .  .  .  yttur  comlort;  your  safety;  your  need  for  low-cost,  * 
long-life,  dependable  power  to  do  a  big  \  ariety  of  jobs  on  the  | 
farm.  It's  built  for  ihv  jurnu  r-husiiu’.'-.snian.  ■ 

Here’s  everything  you  want  in  a  2-ptow  tractor.  Power  to  ■ 
sparel  Hugged  performance  and  economical  operation  that  * 
luuvr  your  farming  costsi  An  amazing  versatility  that  does  I 
so  many  jobs  brttvr  .  .  .  makes  every  job  easier!  I'hat’s  the  I 
MM  Model  H  'I'ractor,  the  best  buy  for  you!  • 

HERE’S  WHY  YOU  GET  MORE  WITH  AN  MM  MODEL  R  | 

This  MM  Model  H  is  a  modern  tractor,  built  for  modern  I 
farming.  Itigbt  at  your  fingertips  you  have  four  kinds  of  , 
power  —  drawbar,  hydraulic  citntrol,  power-take-off  or  belt.  I 
It’s  \’isionlined  to  give  you  unobstruc  tid  \  ision  ab^ng  the  I 
rows.  Automoti\e  worm-and-sector  steering,  band-operated  ! 
clutch,  large  di.sc-type  brakes  that  can  be  operated  individu-  I 
ally  or  ti>getber  for  shorter  turning — just  a  few  of  the  many  I 
features  that  make  the  MM  Model  H  one  of  the  easiest  ! 
tractors  to  operate.  I 

The  powerful,  heavy-duty  engine  represents  highest  quality  | 
construction  .  .  .  yet  has  140  fewer  p.-irts  than  most  con-  ■ 
ventional  vahe-in-head  engines,  ('ombine  these  facts  with  ' 
tJie  unequalled  ser\ icing  ease,  exclu.sive  design  that  provides  I 
easy  access  to  all  vital  parts,  its  system  of  fuel,  oil,  air  filters  . 
and  .seals  that  keep  cutting  dust  out  of  vital  parts  .  .  .  and  I 
you  see  at  once  why  the  M  Nl  X’isionlined  H  I'ractor  is  famous  I 
for  low-cost  mainti-nance.  Your  -M.M  Model  H  may  be  , 
equipped  with  I’ni-Matic  Power  for  smooth,  accurate  hy-  I 
draiilic  control  of  mounted  or  pull-ludiind  tools.  I'he  single  I 
IJni-Matic  control  le\er  is  easy  to  reach,  easy  to  ojierate  ...  | 

gives  you  a  new  high  in  fatigue-free  farming.  I 

Model  H  is  available  in  four  tyjx-s: — I'he  all-purpo.se  LJni-  | 
versal  Hl'l’,  the  standard  tread  HI'S,  the  Universal  Hl'E  ■ 
with  adjustable  front  tread  from  .'>6  to  84  inches  and  the  ' 
Universal  H'l'N  with  single  front  wheel  for  narrow  row  crop  | 
work.  A  complete  line  of  (^uick-On — (Juick-Off  I'ools  for  • 
.st*t'd  bed  preparation,  planting,  and  cultivating  are  available  j 
for  u.st‘  with  the  .Model  H  'I'ractor.  Gc/  fhe  farm-profit  facts  I 
from  your  ueighhorly  .MM  Dealer  on  this  tractor  that  giies  you  I 
the  most  for  your  money'. 


Univ«r«ol  R  ond  Mod«l  D  MM  Sh«M«r 
shilling  300  bvsH*lt  •#  c*rn  p«r  h«tfr 
p4w*r>foli4*«lf  op4rat4d. 


^OHinoC  IN 
MM  FACTORIES  ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  IN  THE  FIELD. 


